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EPISTLE 


To  ROBERT  HARRINGTON,  M 


( Carlijle.) 


SIR 


F  this  Volume  of  the  Medical 


A  Spectator  has  any  merit,  it  mull 
be  chiefly  owing  to  the  ad  million  of 
thofe  Papers  which,  under  a  general 
enquiry  into  the  diftribution  of  heat 
through  the  different  objedts  of  nature, 
comprehend  a  view  of  fome  part  of 
your  philofophical  opinions.  Imprefled 
with  this  idea,  I  am  particularly  called 
upon  to  addrefs  to  you  the  compliment 
of  dedication,  which  cuftom  appears  to 
have  fanctioned,  and  which  is  too  often, 
made  a  vehicle  for  adulation  only. 

Having  given  admiflion  to  thofe  Pa¬ 
pers,  it  may  be  juftly  inferred  that  I 
believe  in  the  truth  of  your  Theory  of 
the  Atmol'phere,  and  of  all  the  deduc¬ 
tions  which  have  been  drawn  from  it. 


a  2 


I  am 


I 


IV 


DEDICATION. 


I  am  not  infenfible  to  the  danger 
which  I  run,  by  thus  prefuming  to  ftand 
forth  an  advocate  for  that  fyftem  of 
philofophy  which  hath  not  yet  been 
honoured  with  the  general  approbation 
of  eftablifhed  criticifm.  It  is,  therefore, 
reafonable  to  expert  that  I  ill  all  partici¬ 
pate  the  cenfure  which  you  have  ex¬ 
perienced.  Prudence  might, have  dic¬ 
tated  on  my  part  a  very  different  con- 
durt ;  but,  if  at  any  future  period  I 
Ihall  be  happy  enough  to  fee  the  fen- 
tence  reverfed,  and  to  hear  philofophers 
in  general  admit,  as  an  incontrovertible 
fart,  that  the  atmofphere  is  compofed  of 
fire ,  water ,  and  the  aerial  mephitic  acid \ 
in  a  Rate  of  neutralisation,  I  fhall 
be  amply  repaid  for  the  mortifications 
which  I  hope  I  am  not  unprepared  at 
prefen  t  to  receive. 

I  am,  with  all  poffible  refpert, 
SIR, 

Your  moll  obedient  humble  fervant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


London  i  March  31,  1792. 
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SATURDAY,  October  i,  1791 


Tentanda  Via  eft. 


HE  author  of  every  periodical  pa- 


A  per,  from  the  Tatler  to  the  Loi¬ 
terer,  hath  deemed  it  necefTary  to  give 
the  publick  fome  account  both  of  him- 
felf  and  of  his  intentions  at  his  firft 
letting  out.  They  have,  in  general, 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  and  the  favour  of  the  world,  ei¬ 
ther  by  affuming  a  very  high  degree 
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of  importance,  or  by  large  profeffions 
of  difintereftednefs  and  philanthropy. — 
It  is  perhaps  agreeable  to  this  eltab- 
lifhed  cuftora  that  the  Medical  Spec¬ 
tator  informs  his  numerous  Readers 
that  he  is  the  feventh  fon  of  a  feventh 
fon .  Which,  from  a  long-eftabli(hed 
and  prefcriptive  privilege,  precludes  the 
neceffity  of  adding,  that  he  hath  been 
regularly  educated  in  every  branch  of 
the  profefiion  at  the  firft  medical  fchools 
in  the  world. —  For  the  fatisfadtion  of 
future  biographers  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  mention,  that  his  perfon  is 
neither  fhort  nor  tall ;  his  addrefs  nei¬ 
ther  graceful  nor  awkward ;  but  that, 
from  exceffive  ftudy,  his  countenance 
is  fallow,  and,  to  ufe  a  familiar  phrafe,. 
his  corporation  thin.  Like  his  great 
predeceffor, the  General  Spectator,  he 
is  remarkable  for  taciturnity,  but  keen 
in  obfervation.' — At  the  Univerfity  he 
was  deemed  a  fellow  of  no  mark  or 
likelihood,  and  only  noticed  by  this 
lingular  circumftance,  that  he  was  never 

known? 
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known  to  be  abfent  from  a  lefture  ;  and 
was  generally  amongft  the  Arif  who  en¬ 
tered,  and  the  laft  who  quitted,  the 
lecturing  room; 

Although  he  cannot  fay  with  his 
predeceffor  abovementioned  that  he  has 
travelled  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  he 
can  with  truth  aff'ert,  that  he  hath  lour 
times  croffed  the  Equinoctial  Line,  and 
hath  as  often  been  feen  meditating  upon 
the  Banks  of  the  Ganges  :  from  whence 
he  can  alfo  with  equal  truth  declare, 
that  he  has  returned  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try  without  the  addition  of  .a  Angle 
rupee  to  his  fortune. — The  fkul!  of  a 
Gentoo,  remarkable  for  the  Angular 
difpoAtion  of  its  ojjci  triquetra ,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  mail  extraordinary  and  the 
moft  valuable  of  all  the  fpoils  of  the 
Eaft  with  which  his  cabinet  was  en¬ 
riched.  Difplaying.it- with  Angular  fa - 
tisfadtion  to  Gripo,  his  guardian,  the 
wretch,  regardleis  of  the  ojfa  triquetra , 
obferved,  4vthat  it  was  entirely  emptv  — • 
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y  '  0- 

Had  it  been  filled  with  gold  mohurs, 
with  pagodas  or  diamonds,  it  would 
have  been  worthy  of  notice.  ’ — “  Yes,”  I 
replied,  “  had  it  been  filled  with  dia¬ 
monds,  my  dear  uncle,  it  would  have 
been  of  little  confecjuence,  I  fuppofe, 
whether  I  had  picked  it  up  bleaching 
with  the  fun  and  the  air  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Ganges,  or  whether  a  had  fevered 
it  reeking  from  the  fhoulders  or  the 
original  poffeifor.” 

i  , 

I  must  here,  however,  guard  my 
readers  againlt  imbibing  a  dilagreeable 
impreffion,  becaufe  firft  imprefiions  are 
things  of  the  greateft  moment.  Should 
he  adopt  the  idea  that  I  am  fome  poor, 
needy,  medical  adventurer,  half  the 
wit  and  learning,  half  the  medical, 
chirurgical,  philofophical,  and  phy- 
fiological  fiifcoveries  which  my  enfuing 
papers  are  to  contain,  would  fcarcely 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  him  from  treat¬ 
ing  me  with  all  that  contempt  which 
the  world  in  general  offers  to  great  ta¬ 
lents 
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✓ 

lents  in  a  thread-bare  coat. — The^  Me¬ 
dical  Spectator  therefore  takes  upon 
himfelf  to  fay  that  he  is  one  amongft 
the  richeft  of  his  profeflion — for  in  his 
houfe  there  is  no  want  of  fervants  in 
laced  liveries — venifon  and  turtle,  port 
and  madeira,  claret  and  coftly  liqueur s9 
are  not  wanted  at  his  table  — Neither 
does  he  Hand  in  need  of  a  fide-board 
of  plate,  or  an  elegant  equipage.  Su¬ 
perb  apartments,  rich  carpets,  fafhion- 
able  furniture,  and  valuable  pictures, 
are  in  a  fimilar  predicament ;  for,  of 
all  thefe,  he  poffeffes  more  than  he  re¬ 
quires.  At  a  very  early  period  of  life 

^  « 

he  difcovered  that  the  better  half  of 
riches  confifts  in  the  moderation  of 
defire.  Hence  he  very  foon  became 
ealv  in  his  circumftances,  and  at  laft 
abfolutely  independent.  And  what 
more  than  independence  can  be  obtained 
by  the  moft  fuccefsful,  the  moft  la¬ 
borious  application  to  bufinefs?  Inde¬ 
pendence  once  eftablifhed,  it  neceffarily 
follows  that  t  he  peevifhnefs  of  the  lick, 

6  and 
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and  the  jealoufy  of  the  profeflion,  foon 
became  infupportable.  But  a  regard  for, 
and  a  fincere  defire  to  improve  the  fcience, 
continue  to  be  the  grand  principles,  the 
leading  character,  the  ruling  paffion  of 
his  life  :  whilft  love  of  eafe,  and  com¬ 
panion  to  his  fellow-labourers,  will  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  ever  making  himfelf 
known,  left  the  reputation  of  his  en- 
fuing  work  Ihould  bring  him  again  into 
laborious  practice,  to  the  great  morti¬ 
fication  and  lofs  of  his  brethren.  He  is 
determined,  therefore,  in  no  inftance 
whatever  to  interrupt  or  interfere  with 
their  emoluments.  But,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  very  generous  conde- 
fcenfion  on  his  part,  he  hopes  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  faculty,  both  phar¬ 
maceutical,  chirurgical,  and  medical, 

*  _ 

will,  on  theirs,  look  up  to  him  with 
complacency,  as  to  a  common  friend 
and  benefactor. 


The 
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The  plan  of  the  Medical  Spectator, 
who  means  not  to  follow  the  beaten 
track,  to  plod  on,  “  qua  facit  aciduo 
tramite  vulgus  iter.”  Admitting  of 
medical  tattle,  and  medical  anecdote, 
he  flatters  himfelf  that  he  fhall  foon 
be  able  to  eltablifh  a  refpeftable  corre- 
fpondence,  and  that,  if  he  fhould  fail 
in  his  endeavours  to  amufe  and  to  im¬ 
prove,  his  readers  will  of  themfelves 
occalionally  take  up  the  pen,  and  make 
amends  for  his  deficiency.  He  pre¬ 
fumes  that  every  medical  man  who 
thinks  for  himfelf,  muft  at  lead:  be  in 
poffefllon  of  one  or  two  ideas — from 
which  a  paper  may  be  formed. — They 
who  are  too  diffident  to  plunge  at  once 
into  open  day-light,  may  thus  gradually 
feel  their  way  before  them.  If  an 
Effay  or  a  Paper  is  well  received,  they 
may  triumph  amidft  their  little  circle 
of  admirers  as  the  fuccefsfu!  authors. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  fhould  be  con¬ 
demned,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  keep  their  own  council,  and  to  let 

6  the 
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theMEDicALSPECTATORbear  the  burthen 
of  reproach,  and  the  farcafms  of  the 
critic.  Whilft,  however,  he  offers  this 
general  invitation,  he  thinks  it  necef- 
fary  and  proper  to  add  that  no  Paper 
will  be  ever  admitted,  which  appears 
to  be  calculated  to  anfvver  either  a  par¬ 
tial,  interefted,  or  malicious  purpofe. 
On  the  contrary,  whatever  tends  to  im¬ 
prove  the  fcience,  or,  on  general 
grounds,  to  amufe  its  profeflors,  will 
meet  with  the  moft  candid  attention. 

It  is  a  well-known  maxim,  that  Spec¬ 
tators  often  fee  more  of  the  game  than 
they  who  are  playing  it.  To  this 
maxim  may  poflibly  be,  in  fome  mea- 
lure,  afcribed  the  great  general  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Medical.  Ever  ready 
to  communicate  improvement  to  his 
brethren,  and  always  exempt  from  the 
fufpicion  of  the  fmalleft  defign  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  ;  — the  jealoufies,  the  com¬ 
plaints,  the  little  grievances  and  private 
mortifications,  the  triumphs  and  exult-. 

ations 
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ations  of  thofe  who  are  immerfed  in  the 
fatigues  of  the  profeffion,  are  freely 
laid  open  to  him.  In  cafes  of  litigation 
and  difpute,  he  hath  not  un frequently 
been  appealed  to  by  both  fides,  and 

'  has  thus  been  enabled  to  render  two 
well-meaning  and  worthy  competitors 
good  friends,  who  have  been  upon  the 
eve  of  a  deadly  feud  from  the  perplex¬ 
ing  tattle  of  nurles  and  goffips. 

The  author  is  aware  that  an  attempt 
to  publifh  and  fupport  a  periodical  paper 
on  a  plan  like  this,  will  by  many  be 
deemed  a  chimerical  undertaking.  Al¬ 
ready  he  is  informed  that  his  bookfeller 
fhakes  his  head,  and  confiders  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  copy  but  as  a  poor  fe- 
curity  for  the  expence  of  advertiiement ; 
whilft  his  tailor,  with  a  forrowful  coun¬ 
tenance  and  a  trembling  hand,  takes 
his  meafure  for  a  full-trimmed  fuit  of 
black.  In  vain  hath  he  reprefented  that 
the  greateif  undertakings  have  often 
appeared  doubtful  at  the  firft  attempt. 

ife  HH '  ■  i?'  ’’  in 
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In  vain  hath  he  reprefented  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  medical  men  with  which  this 
enormous  city  abounds.  Not  a  ftreet 
of  any  confequence  but  what  will  fur- 
nilh,  upon  a  fudden  emergency,  at  leaft 
a  dozen  regulars,  every  one  of  whom 
he  flatters  himfelf,  will  be  happy  and 
proud  to  be  occafionally  the  reputed  au¬ 
thor  of  a  Medical  Spectator.  And 
each  particular  Hofpital  he  confiders  as 
containing  a  duller  of  young  Medical 
Specs. — -Thefe  alone  will  form  a  re- 
fpedable  body  of  readers  ;  but  thefe  are 
not  all,  for  he  trulls  that  the  empirical 
and  the  anile  practitioners  will  find 
themfelves  deeply  concerned  in  his  fu¬ 
ture  progrefs  ;  and  Ihould  his  work  be 
read  by  every  medical  old  woman  and 
every  quack  in  the  city  of  London,  the 
men  of  learning,  of  Ikill  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  if  they  pleafe,may  turn  upon  their 
heels — neither  his  tailor  nor  his  book- 
feller  will  have  reafon  to  complain. 

N.  H. 
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SATURDAY,  Octobers,  1791. 


Z)<2  faciletn  curfum  atque  audacibus  cinnuc  cceptis .  Virgil, 


“  She  then  began  to  enumerate  feveral  complaints  which 
Are  thought  would  carry  her  to  her  grave.  It  was  eafy 
to  fee  they  were  of  the  flighted:  kind,  though  it  would 
not  have  been  agreeable  to  have  told  her  fo,  for  flie  loved 
to  be  thought  ill,  to  be  attended,  and  flattered ;  flie 
was,  however,  in  thefe  circumflances,  fo  perfedly  good, 
fo  converfable,  fo  elegant  in  all  her  manners,  that  her 
phylician  would  have  been  tempted  to  wifli  never  to  fee 
her  welly”  Bruce’s  Travels  to  AbyJJinia. 

■  ■  «  I  WWO—  —  ■  1 

1  f 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  circumftance 
which  adds  more  to  the  profef- 
fional  reputation  of  a  medical  man  than 
that  of  having  pointed  out  either  a  new 

D  difeafe, 
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difeafe,  or  fome  circum  fiances  of  difeafe 
which  had  not  been  previouiiy  obferved. 

I  flatter  myfelf,  that  my  Paper  of  to-day 
will  in  this  rel'pect  enable  me  to  rank 
high  in  the  profeffion,  at  the  lame  time 
that  it  will  afford  a  ftriking  proof  how 
little  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
refolutions  of  man.  After  fo  very  fo- 
lemn  a  declaration,  that  I  would  in  no 
inflance  whatever  either  interrupt  or 
interfere  with  the  emoluments  of  the 
faculty,  I  confefs  it  is  with  a  bad  grace 
that  I  fit  down  candidly  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  been  already  obliged  to  for¬ 
feit  my  word.  1  forefaw  indeed,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  this  work  would  be  in  danger 
of  bringing  me  again  into  laborious 
practice  ;  but  I  little  thought  that  this 
would  fo  immediately  take  place  as  to 
call  me  forth  at  this  early  period  of  my 
exiftence.  The  fa£t,  however,  admits 
of  no  difpute  ;  for  fcarcely  had  I  time 
to  finifh  the  fifty-ninth  perufal  of  my 
firft  Paper,  when  a  note  was  delivered 

to 
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to  me,  fuperfcribed  in  the  mod  delicate 
and  feminine  hand,  “  cIo  the  Medical 
S  p  e  c  t  a  to  r  My  fervant  at  the  fame 
time  informing  me,  that  a  very  refpect- 
ahle-looking  gentleman,  with  a  large 
full-bottomed  wig  on  his  head,  and  a 
gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  was 
waiting  below,  dehrous  of  fpeaking 
with  me,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  very 
handfome  chariot,  gaily  embelliihed 
with  a  lozenge,  was  Handing  at  the 
door.  The  note  was  couched  in  the 
mod  plaintive  and  perfualive  ftyle,  from 
a  lady  who  calls  herfelf  Mrs.  Pandora 
Dy  Soon,  requefting  that  I  would  for 
once  have  the  goodnefs  to  difpenfe  with 
the  refolution  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and,  in  companion  to  her 
bufferings,  permit  Mr ,  Sympathy,  her 
apothecary,  firft  to  ftate  her  cafe,  and 
then  to  con du df  me  to  her  prefence.  I 
was  in  fadt  taken  by  furprife,  before  I 
had  ufed  the  proper  precautions  to  efta- 
blifh  myfelf  incog .  and  the  note  was  fo 
well  feconded  by  the  eloquence  of  my 

D  2  ♦  vifitor, 
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vifitor,  that  I  found  myfelf  unable  to 

refufe  my  attendance,  and  was  actually 
fo  far  a  flave  to  my  feelings,  as  to  enter 
the  chariot  together  with  Mr.  Sympa¬ 
thy,  who  informed  me,  en  paffant ,  that 
the  lady  was  filter  to  the  late  Jeremiah 
Dy  Soon,  Efq.  whofe  very  lingular  hif- 
tory  is  related  in  the  '24th  and  45th 
Numbers  of  the  Lounger,  and  who, 
at  his  death,  had  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  to  this  favourite  fifter  of 
congenial  conftitution.  Mr.  Sympathy 
at  the  fame  time  dropped  hints  refpedt- 
ing  the  lady’s  great  generofity  ;  and 
upon  the  whole  concluded  by  obferv> 
ing,  that  fire  was  a  patient  worth  attend¬ 
ing .  The  chariot,  however,  at  this 
particular  juncture  driving  up  to  the 
door,  we  were  admitted  a  full  hour 
before  it  was  poffible  to  have  a  fight  of 
the  lady,  who  had  fallen  into  a  pleafant 
Humber  after  taking  her  affes  milk. 
Mr.  Sympathy  therefore,  in  the  mean 
time,  propofed  our  ftepping  into  the 
anti- chamber,  which  Mrs.  By  Soon  had 

appropriated 
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appropriated  for  a  place  of  exercife,  a 
grand  place  d'anneS)  a  medico-gymnaftic 
repolitory,  where  every  invention  that 
could  contribute  to  the  comfort  or  ac- 
comodation  of  the  difeafed  was  to  be 
found,  and  where  a  fpecies  of  morbid 
luxury  preferred  itfelf.  On  a  large 
fide-board  appeared  Mudge’s  inhaler,  an 
apparatus  for  impregnating  water  with 
fixed  air,  a  variety  of  vefiels  and  tubes 
of  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  for  partial 
fumigations.  On  a  table  flood  a  whole 
bale  of  blue  flannel,  which  had  been 
nine  times  faithfully  dyed  ;  and  conti¬ 
guous  flood  every  article  of  the  fleecy 
hofiery,  viz.  ftockings  and  locks,  and 
ankle  pieces ;  knee  caps,  night  caps, 
and  travelling  caps ;  feet  bafkets  and 
pantaloons ;  blankets  equal  to  the  fined: 
Eider-down  quilts ;  together  with  a  robe, 
a  morning  gown,  a  drefling  gown, 
wrapping  gown,  and  under  petticoat,  of 
the  fame  manufacture.  Oppofite  to  the 
windows  flood  a  chamber  horfe  of  the 
old,  and  a  fpring  plank  of  the  latefl, 

H  . 
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conftrudlion.  »  In  one  corner  flood  a 
flipper  for  the  warm  bath,  and,  attached 
to  the  deling,  a  cullender  for  the  cold. 
Flefh  brufhes  of  different  forms  were 
placed  upon  the  top  of  a  very  elegant 
family  medicine  cheft,  in  which  a  bottle 
of  the  Liquor  void  tilts  cornu  cervi ,  and 
all  the  rnoft  valuable  articles  of  the  late 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  were  re¬ 
gularly  arranged.  To  thefe  were  added 
a  lift,  too  tedious  to  be  mentioned,  of 
empirical  remedies,  comprehending  in¬ 
deed  every  medicine  which  has  been 
offered  to  the  publick,  by  advertifement, 
during  the  laft  ten  years,  fo  as  to  occupy 
a  much  larger  compartment  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  cheft  than  even  the  regular  for¬ 
mulae  of  the  College;  nothing  being 
omitted  from  Dr.  James's  fever  powder 
to  the  opodeldoc  of  Dr.  Steers.  There 
was  a  neat  mahogany  hook  cafe,  of 
limilar  lize  and  form,  containing  Bu- 

7  o 

chan’s  “  Domeftic  Medicine,”  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  medical  books.  The  firft 
number  of  “  The  Medical  Spectator,” 

together 
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together  with  the  laft  of  a  The  Bota¬ 
nical  Magazine,”  were  expanded  upon 
a  Pembroke  table,  clofe  to  an  elbow 
chair  of  Mr.  Merlin’s  conftruftion,  over 
the  back  of  which  hung  a  pair  of  boot- 
ekins,  whilft  a  probang  was  placed 
within  reach,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden 
fuffocation.  On  the  window  feat  I  ob- 
ferved  a  pair  of  battered  dumb  bells, 
clofe  to  a  bottle  of  Rufpini’s  ftyptic; 
and,  on  one  fide  of  the  chimney  corner, 
a  ftop  watch  was  dangling  from  a  brafs 
nail ;  on  the  other  was  fufpended  a 
fmall  thermometer;  and,  on  the  mantle 
fhelf,  I  could  perceive  a  packet  contain¬ 
ing  fix  nervous  draughts,  and  a  tea  cup. 
In  Abort,  there  was  no  poffible  avenue 
by  which  Death  could  make  his  ap- 
proach  that  did  not  appear  to  be  cau- 
tioufly  guarded  and  defended. 

Whilft  I  wTas  contemplating  the  fcene 
before  me,  word  was  brought  by  a  very 
decent  and  refpeilable  old  lady,  under 
the  denomination  of  a  nurfe,  that  her 
miftrefs  was  ready  to  receive  us ;  and  we 

D  4  were 
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were  accordingly  ufhered  into  her  apart¬ 
ment,  where  I  difcovered  a  very  delicate 
lady  in  an  horizontal  .pofture,  upon  a 
bed  of  Angular  conftrudtion  ;  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  metallic  points,  projecting 
from  the.  teller,  reminded  me  of  the 
electrical  apparatus  of  Dr.  Graham. 
Thefe  metallic  points,  Mr.  Sympathy 
informed  me,  were  for  the  purpole  of 
conducting  phlogifton  from  the  lungs, 
which  Mrs.  Pandora,  who  reads  every 
medical  and  chemical  effay,  had  lately 
difcovered  to  be  a  deadly  poilon.  This, 
however,  being  no  time  for  chemical 
or  philo fophical  difquifition,  I  thought 
it  proper  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  lady, 
affuving  her,  that  though  I  could  not 
in  every  refpedt  communicate  my  fenti- 
nients  like  a  phylician  in  actual  practice, 
yet  that  it  would  give  me  much  fatis- 
faftion  if  1  could  render  myfelf  ufeful 
to  her.  “Mr.  Sympathy,  I  fuppofe 
"  Sir,”  lire  replied,  “  has  given  you  a 
regular  detail  of  my  fufferings.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Sir,  I  may  truly  fay  that  I  have 

had 
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had  almoft  all  the  advice  which  Great 
Britain  can  beftow.  After  confulting 
every  medical  man  of  eminence  in  the 
remoteft  parts  of  Scotland,  I  took  a 
journey  to  the  capital  of  that  antient 
kingdom,  that  I  might  put  myfelf  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  moft  celebrated  pro- 
feftor  in  Europe,  who  pronounced  my 
cafe  to  originate  in  a  fpafm  of  the  fmall 
vetTels  (I  fpeak  medically,  Sir,  becaufe 
medical  language  is  familiar  to  our 
family).  He  talked  much  of  great  mo¬ 
bility,  and  a  peculiar  modification  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  I  perfevered,  Sir,  with 
the  utmoft  regularity  to  the  conclulion 
of  his  metbodus  medendi  ;  and  was 
difpofed  to  perlevere  ftill  further,  when 
the  doctor,  who  was  one  day  a  little 
jocular,  afferted  that  my  cafe  was  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  patho¬ 
logy  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  a  fvllabus,  pro- 
pofed  to  give  a  courfe  of  clinical  lec¬ 
tures  on  my  various  difeafes.  I  was 
hurt,  Sir,  at  this  idea,  and  made  the 
heft  of*  my  way  to  London,  where  the 
5  practice 
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practice  of  phyfic,  if  not  the  theory, 
is  carried  to  a  more  extravagant  pitch 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
Here,  Sir,  I  was  perfuaded  to  confult 
the  late  Dr.  Bruin,  who  had  eftablifhed 
a  very  high  degree  of  reputation,  by  dif- 
covering  that  his  predecehor  was  an  illuf- 
trious  idiot,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  fpafni 
an  abfurdity.  Dr.  Bruin,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hentation,  pronounced  my  cafe 

to  be  of  the  afthenic  fpecies,  and  not 

\ 

only  prefcribed,  but  very  chearfully 
joined  me  in  taking  copious  doles  of 
brandy  and  laudanum,  till,  like  poor 
Dr.  Doddipol,  my  late  brother’s  phyii- 
cian,  -  -  -  -  By  Sir  John  and 
Sir  Richard  I  was  blooded,  pie  no  rivo , 

till  my  legs  were  turned  topfy-turvy. 

/ 

The  late  Dr.  Hugonienlis,  Sir,  pro¬ 
nounced  my  cafe  to  be  an  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  and  cave  me  immenfe 
quantities  of  camphire,  in  every  iliape, 
without  the  fmalleft  advantage.  Him, 
however,  I  difcovered  to  be  but  the 
fhadow  of  a  better  man,  and  of  courfe 
i  foon 
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foon  applied  to  his  name-fake  and  pro¬ 
totype,  the  great  Dr.  Hugo  Ferrarius, 
and  a  pleafant  man  he  certainly  was. 
Mr.  Sympathy  will  inform  you,  Sir, 
that,  under  his  dire&ions,  I  fwallowed 
at  leaft  a  hundred  weight  of  rutty  iron. 
But  at  this  period,  Sir,  I  was  ad vi fed, 
in  the  ufual  way,  to  confult  the  cele¬ 
brated  German  doctor,  who  pronounced 
my  complaint  to  be  a  fecretion  upon  the 
kidneys ;  and,  notwithftanding  I  could 
never  conceive  that  thefe  words  had  any 
meaning  whatever  annexed  to  them,  I 
took  his  tincture  of  tanfy  and  his  turpen¬ 
tine  pills,  his  aether  and  water,  and  fyrup 
of  cloves,  with  the  greateft  perfevenuice; 
but,  finally  quitting  the  German  doftor,  1 
placed  my  whole  confidence  in  animal 
magnetiim.  This,  Sir,  I  conceived  to 
be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  medicine,  and 
wras  now  determined  to  lit  down,  and 
patiently  fubmit  to  thofe  evils  which 
admit  of  no  remedy,  and  to-  go  on 
quietly  palliating  with  the  nervous 
draughts,  under  the  foie  direction  of 

rny 
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my  friend  Mr.  Sympathy,  when  “  The 
Medical  Spectator.”  was  ufhered  into 
the  world.  Again  my  hopes  revive  ; 
and  here  1  am,  Sir,  ready  to  follow 
any  plan  that  the  Medical  Spectator 
may  think  proper  to  prefcribe.” 

It  would  appear  tedious  to  my  read¬ 
ers  was  I  to  give  a  regular  detail  of 
every  queftion  and  anfwer.  Mr.  Sym¬ 
pathy  having  given  me  a  hint  that 
the  lady  was  commencing  the  ftudy  of 
botany,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  ftrike 
out  fome  ideas  which  gave  her  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  my  Ik  ill.  “  May 
I  requeft,  Madam,  that  you  will  juft 
mention  the  moft  urgent  fymptoms  of 

'  .  *  *  X 

your  very  complicated  cafe  ?  I  flatter 
myfelf  I  fhall  be  able  to  point  out  the 
natural  remedy  for  each,”  “  Such  ob- 
ftruftions  in  the  liver,  fuch  wheeling 
in  the  lungs,  fuch  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  fpleen.” — “  Liver  wort,  lung 
wort,  and  fpleen  wort.  But  one  at 
once,  good  Madam,  if  you  pleafe.” 
(i  Palpitation  of  the  heart.” — “  Heart’s 

cafe.” 
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eafe.”  “  Dimnefs  of  fight.” — u  Eu- 
phrafla,  or  eye-bright.”  66  Spitting  of 
blood.” — “  A  necklace  of  blood  flone/' 
“  Stone  in  the  kidneys/’ — “  Saxifrage, 
or  the  (tone  breaker.”  Worms,  from 
the  tape  to  the  afcarides.” — u  Wormfeed 
and  wormwood. ”  45  Conflant  fever.’5 

— 44  Feverfew.”  44  Eat  up  with  the 
fcurvy,” — 44  Scurvy  grafs, ”  u  But  I 

have  a  thoufand  complaints  which  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned.”  a  Then, 
Madam,”  I  replied,  44  it  will  be  proper 
to  come  to  fomething  of  a  more  com¬ 
pendious  mode  of  prefcribing ;  your 
cafe  indeed,  in  one  word,  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  a  tincture  or  infufion  of  all  heal” 
44  I  think,  Dr.  Viliers,”  faid  the 
lady,  calling  me  by  my  name,  “  I  feel 
myfelf  better  already  ;  and  I  approve  lb 
exceedingly  of  the  ideas  which  you 
have  thrown  out,  that  I  muft  requeffc 
you,  Sir,  to  inform  me  what  my  difor- 
der  really  is;  to  call  it  a  complication 
is  merely  what  has  been  done  by  every 
perfon  I  have  confulted.  As  to  the 

words 
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words  bilious  and  nervous ,  I  dctelt  them 
both,  they  are  become  fo  very  low  and 
fo  vulgar:  now-a-days  every  whimfical 
woman  is  nervous,  and  every  gorman- 
difer  bilious.  Thus,  my  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Megrim,  is  nervous  all  over  the 
moment  her  hufhand  refufes  to  take 
her  to  the  play,  or  the  pantheon.  And 
Mrs,  Guttle,  after  walking  down  a  pound 
of  frefh  falmon,  and  three  plates  of 
rich  foup  or  harricoe,  with  a  pot  of 
porter  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  imagines 
her  licknefs  to  proceed  from  a  load  of 
bile.  But  I,  Sir,  who  am  temperate  in 
my  diet,  and  miftrefs  of  my  own  ac¬ 
tions,  have  no  fuch  reafon  to  aliign  for 
difeafe.  If  the  morning  is  fine,  my 
carriage  is  at  the  door,  ready  to  take 
me  wherever  I  pleafe  ;  but  lb  very  de¬ 
licate  is  my  nervous  fyftem,  that  I  am 
a  martyr  to  every  change  of  weather. 
I  can  tell,  Sir,  before  I  rife  in  the 
morning,  without  confulting  the  baro¬ 
meter,  whether  it  will  be  rain  or  fair, 
whether  the  wind  is  in  the  Ball  or  the 

Wert, 
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Weft,  the  North  or  the  South,  “  Your 

*  ' 

cafe,  Madam,”  I  replied,  “  is  perfectly 
clear,  notwithitanding  it  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  fo  very  much  miftaken.  I  can 
affure  you,  Madam,  that  you  are  neither 
bilious  nor  nervous,  neither  fcorbutic 
nor  hyheric,  neither  gouty  nor  rheu- 
matic,  neither  hedtic  nor  hydropic,  ne¬ 
phritic  nor  diabetic,  paralytic  nor  apo¬ 
plectic.  1  am  ready,  indeed,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  you  may  have  occafionally 
been  under  apprehenfions  of  all  thefe 
affedtions  ;  but  the  grand  fource  of  your 
complaints,  Madam,  is  this, — your  con- 
ftitution,  Madam,  is  atmospherical.” 

u There,  Mr.  Sympathy!”  faid  the 
lady,  u  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
But,  learned  dodtor,  ’  fhe  added,  after 
a  moment’s  lielitation,  u  if  1  am  really, 
as  you  fay,  only  atmofpherical ,  to  what 
purpofe  am  I  to  take  the  liver  wort,  the 
lung  wort,  and  the  fpleen  wort,  the 
fcurvy  grafs  or  the  wormwood,  the 
faxifrage  or  the  feverfew  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  pradtice  at  once  to  give 

phyfic 
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phyfic  to  the  winds?  This  juft  and 
very  natural  remark  had  nearly  got  the 
better  of  my  gravity  ;  but,  fummoning 
up  a  very  ferious  look,  I  hoped  Ihe 
would  agree  with  me  that  it  was  proper 
to  attend  to  the  fymptoms  and  effects, 
till  fuch  time  as  it  might  be  in  our 
power  to  regulate  the  caufe  ;  and  con- 
chided  by  alluring  her,  that  very  great 
expectations  were  entertained  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  accomplifhing  this  im¬ 
portant  point,  a  very  worthy  member 
having  exprefled  the  molt  fanguine  ex¬ 
pectations.  “  And  if  (fays  he)  it  fhould 
“  ever  be  in  the  power  of  human  in- 
genuity  to  govern  the  courfe  of  the 
“  winds,  which  probably  depends  on  fome 
c<  very  J, 'mall  caufes ,  by  always  keeping 
te  the  under  currents  of  air  from  the 
“  S.  W.  and  the  upper  currents  from 
“  the  N.  E.  I  fuppofe  the  produce  and 
“  comfort  of  this  part  of  the  world 
“  would  be  doubled  at  leaft  to  its  inha- 

<* 

<c  bitants,  and  the  difcovery  would 
“  thence  be  of  greater  utility  than  any 

“  that 
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ie  that  has  yet  occurred  in  the  annals 
“  of  mankind.”  Phil.  Trans.  Vol. 
LXXVIII.  p.  52. 

“  What  amazing  difcoveries,”  ex-> 
claimed  Mrs.  Dy  Soon,  “  the  Royal 
Society  is  making  on  the  fubjedl  of  the 
circumambient  atmofphere  !  How  com¬ 
fortable  the  profpedt !  But  what  am  I 
to  do,  Dr.  Villers,  in  the  mean  time, 
till  this  great  objeft  is  accomplifhed  r” 
“  All  that  I  have  hitherto  prefcribed, 
Madam,”  I  replied,  “  is  for  temporary 
relief  only ;  but  for  the  radical  cure, 
Mrs.  Dy  Soon,  it  is  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  that  you  lhould  take  a  long  fea 
voyage,  at  leall  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  let  it  be,  Madam,  by  all 
means,  in  a  veflel  in  which  there  lhall 
be  neither  a  medical  book,  nor  a  medi¬ 
cine  cheft,  nor  a  nervous  draught,  nor 
a  medical  man.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Sympathy  !  Oh,  Dr.  Vil¬ 
lers  !  you  lhall  certainly  be  obeyed ; 
but  as  well  might  you  order  the  captain 
to  Hip  his  anchor,  and  proceed  without 

mall  or  fail,  compafs  or  rudder - 

N.  H. 
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V srum,  ubi  tempejlds ,  <?/  cceli  mob'dis  humor 
Mjitavere  <vias  ;  et  Jupiter  huihidus  aufiris 
Denfat ,  erant  quee  rara  modo ,  et  quee  denfa  relaxat  J 
P'ertuntur  fpecies  anirnorum,  et  pell  or  a  motus 
Nunc  alios  ;  alios ,  d#>»  nubila  njenttts  agebat , 

.  Concipiunt .  ,  VlKCiL, 


F'ROM  the  general  tenor  of  the  let- 
ters  of  my  correfpondents,  I  find 

.  '  v-  ’  V  « 

the  Medical  World  is  very  much  in 
doubt  whether  I  really  mean  ferioufly 
io  perfift  in  my  idea  of  the  exigence  of 
atmofpherical  dijeafes .  One  correfpond- 

E  ent 
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erit  very  gravely  accufes  me  of  endea- 
vouring  to  turn  the  whole  practice  of 
phy fic  into  ridicule.  Another,  whofe  let¬ 
ter  is  dated  from  the  furgery  of  one  of 
the  Pvoyal  Hofpitals,  conceives  that,  like 
the  mountebank  docStor,  1  am  acting  the 
droll,  merely  to  procure  a  number  of 
readers ;  and,  in  a  poftfcript,  adds,  that 
when  he  looks  around  him,  and  fees  fuch 

s' 

a  multiplicity  of  competitors  breeding  up 
to  the  practice  of  phylic,  he  defpairs 
of  fucceeding  in  the  regular  line  of  his 
profeffion,  and  very  condefcendingly 
hints,  that,  if  1  have  any  thoughts 
hereafter  of  mounting  the  flage,  a 
Merry  Andrew  may  be  wanting,  whole 
place  he  conceives  himfelf  eminently 
qualified  to  fupply,  and  which,  he  flat¬ 
ters  himfelf,  will  be  no  objedlion  to  his 
adting  in  future  in  the  higher  character 
of  Dodior  himfelf.  To  this  facetious 
youth  I  can  only  reply,  that  though  I 
believe,  from  lame  paflages  in  his  letter, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  pafs  his  exami¬ 
nation  with  credit  at  Surgeon’s  Hall, 

yet 
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yet  a  great  deal  more  is  necefiary  pro¬ 
perly  to  lupport  the  character  which  he 
feems  ambitious  to  adopt.  To  my  other 
and  more  ferious  correfpcndents  1  can 
only  obferve,  that  I  do  molt  affuredly 
mean  to  maintain  the  exiftence  of  va~  , 
rious  difeafes,  which  merit  "he  appella¬ 
tion  of  atmofpberical ;  and  which,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  lick,  and  the 
perplexity  of  practitioners,  are  every 
day  mi  (taken  for  others  which  they  only 
referable.  It  is  not,  however,  my  in¬ 
tention  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the 
fubject,  but  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  few 
of  thofe  cafes  and  inftances  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  obfervation,  and 
in  which  the  influence  of  certain  changes 

o 

in  the  atmofphere,  though  felt  every 
day  by  thoufands,  is  known  actually  to 
exift  only  to  a  few. 

There  is  hardly  any  perfon  infenfible 
to  the  pleafing  and  exhilarating  effects 
of  fine  ferene  weather ;  and  few  but 
what  feel,  in  fome  degree,  a  contrary 
fenfation  when  the  heavens  are  obfcured 

E  2  -  with 
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with  clouds.  If  ever  the  mild  and 
genial  flow  of  the  animal  fpirits  is  in¬ 
terrupted  in  myfelf,  it  is  during  bleak 
and  windy  weather.  Every  practitioner 
of  phyfic  knows  that  a  cold,  fharp,  and 
frofty  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  is  pro? 
duCtive  of  chapped  lips,  chilblains^ 
pleurify,  acute  rheumatifm,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  inflammatory  affections ; 
and  that  heat  and  moifture  occafion 
thofe  which  are  of  a  contrary  nature. 
It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  fpafmodic 
althma  in  particular  is  often  very  much 
influenced  by  peculiar  ftates  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  The  Eaft  and  the  North- 
eaft  winds  are  proverbially  known  to  be 
injurious,  not  only  to  thofe  who  are 
denominated  nervous  and  hypochondri¬ 
acal,  but  even  in  fome  degree  to  the 
ftrong  and  hardy.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  very  well  convinced  that  certain 
changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere 
are  not  more  frequently  indicated  by 
the  fhooting  and  aching  of  corns  than 
by  a  variety  of  other  morbid  feelings, 

which 
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which  are  feldom  fufpe£ted,^  either  by 
the  patient  or  the  phyfician,  to  origi¬ 
nate  in  inch  a  fource. 

It  will  be  impoffible,  in  the  narrow 
limits  which  are  prefcribed  to  a  periodical 
paper,  to  enter  fb  deeply  into  the  fub- 
jeCt  as  to  point  out  what  the  particular 
circumftances  and  changes  are  which 
take  place  in  the  atmofphere,  with  their 
relative  effects  on  different  conftitutions 
and  different  ftates  of  the  human  frame, 
Thefe  muff  be  left  to  future  and  more 
laborious  difcuffion  ;  but,  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  it  will  be  executing  a  talk  deferving 
publick  praife,  if  I  can  convince  a 
number  of  practitioners,  who  have 
never  turned  their  thoughts  to  this  fub- 
jeCt,  that,  perhaps  at  this  very  moment, 
they  may  be  ftimulating  and  diftreffing 
fome  of  their  patients  with  emetics  and 
cathartics  for  the  bilious  colic,  who 
are  in  faCt  only  buffering  the  peculiar 
influence  of  fome  alteration  in  the  wea¬ 
ther,  the  effeCts  of  which  would  fjpon- 
taneouffy,  and  perhaps  fpeedily,  lubfide, 

E  3  Inftead 
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Inflead,  therefore,  of  entering  into  any 
very  abftrufe  and  difficult  enquiries 
refpefting  the  relative  connexion  be¬ 
twixt  the  atmofphere  and  the  exiftence 
of  animal  life,  I  will  briefly  communicate 
fome  of  the  fadls  which  have  occurred 
in  the  courfe  of  my  own  obfervations, 
leaving  them  to  be  explained  either  in 
fome  future  Paper,  or  by  fome  of  my 
more  enlightened  readers.  It  is  my 
intention,  therefore,  in  this  'Paper,  to 
dwell  rather  on  thofe  complaints,  or 
morbid  feelings,  which  are  tranfient 
like  the  changes  in  the  atmofphere, 
from  which  they  originate,  than  to  en¬ 
large  upon  thofe  very  fevere  and  conti¬ 
nued  difeafes  which,  though  at  firft 
often  occafioned  by  peculiar  ftates  of 
the  atmofphere,  continue  to  afflict  the 
patient  long  after  thofe  ftates  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  are  changed  and  forgotten ; 
Inch  as  the  eryfipelas,  pleurify,  acute 
rheumatifm,  catarrh,  and  perhaps  croup, 
and  a  variety  of  others  that  might  eafily 
be  enumerated. 


I  am 
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I  am  at  this  moment  perfonally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  very  worthy  man,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  (trike  the  back  part 
of  the  nail  of  his  left  thumb  againd  the 
edge  of  a  fpadeat  lead  fifty  years  ago,  by 
which  he  received  a  fevere  contufion  in 
the  part,  which  to  this  day  has  in  fome 
degree  altered  the  fhape  of  the  nail;  and, 
from  the  time  the  wound  was  healed  to 
the  prefent  day,  he  has  occafionally  ex¬ 
perienced  the  mod  excruciating  pain  in 
the  part  whenever  the  weather  changes 
from  a  mild  and  ierene  date  to  the  re¬ 
verie.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pain 

is  mod  excruciating  fome  hours  before 

•  '  ,  * 

the  change,  and  gradually  leffens  fome 
hours  after  it  takes  place.  During  mild 
and  ferene  weather  he  is  comfortable, 
though  feldom  perfectly  eafy.  But  his 
thumb,  he  aflures  me,  is  mod  feelingly 
alive  at  the  approach  of  thunder.  I 
have  often  heard  him  lament  that  he 
had  not  lolicited  amputation  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  in  life  ;  and  he  would  now 
fubmit  to  an  incilion  to  the  bone,  which 

E  4  I  have 
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I  have  recommended,  if  his  advanced 
age  did  not  difcourage  the  experiment. 

I  have  myfelf  occafionally  experienced, 
during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  an  uncommon  degree 
of  languor,  laflitude,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins,  for  feveral  hours  preceding 
the  approach  of  cloudy  and  rainy  wea¬ 
ther,  and  ftill  more  ftrikingly  during 
the  time  and  preceding  a  ftorm  of 
thunder.  I  have  known  a  young  lady, 
of  the  moil  lively  and  chearful  difpoli- 
tion,  who  has  been  able,  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  degree  of  certainty,  to  predict  a 
ftorm  of  thunder,  by  an  uneafy  and 
painful  fenfation  in  her  elbows.  During 
high  winds,  the  membraneous  expan- 
fions  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in 
certain  perfons,  are  extremely  liable  to 
very  painful  fenfations.  From  this  caufe 
1  have  repeatedly  feen  the  moft  excru¬ 
ciating  head-achs,  alarming  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  fevere  vorrftings,  and  diar¬ 
rhoea.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  draw 
the  attention  of  pradtitioners  to  this 

fubjedt, 
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fubjeft,  becaufe  I  am  certain  that  I 
have  repeatedly  feen,  from  this  peculiar 
excitement,  difcharges  from  the  fto- 
mach  of  a  grafs  green,  or  aeruginous 
appearance*  which  not  only  the  patients 
themfelves,  but  very  Jkilful  practiti¬ 
oners,  have  confidered  as  the  caufe, 
rather  than  the  effedt,  of  the  pain  and 
uneafinefs  which  the  patients  have  felt, 
but  which,  I  am  well  convinced,  have 
been  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe  which 
appear  in  certain  hyfteric  affedlions, 
where  the  caufe  is  often  feated  in  the 
mind. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in  this 
peculiar  kind  of  colic,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  denominate  atniofpherical ,  any 
other  evacuating  medicine  than  limple 
warm  water,  camomile  tea,  whey,  or 
chicken  broth,  muft  be  injurious,  and 
that  recourfe  may  be  almoft  immediately 
had  to  anodynes,  which,  added  to  the 
comfort  of  a  warm  bed,  and  a  foft 
pillow,  will  feldom  fail  in  a  fhort  time 
to  give  relief.  I  wifli  I  could  point  out 
1  any 
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any  difcriminating  or  characteristic 
marks  by  which  this  peculiar  colic 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  really  and  properly  denominated  bi¬ 
lious,  The  true  bilious  colic  happens 
much  feldomer  than  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  the  fame  patient ;  the  fpurious 
indeed,  or  that  which  is  repeatedly  ex¬ 
cited  by  errors  in  diet,  and  falfely  deno¬ 
minated  bilious,  is  much  more  common, 
and  both  are  molt  effectually  relieved 
by  emetic  and  cathartic  medicines.  But 
the  atmofpherical,  which  is  generally 
aggravated  by  their  ufe,  may  be  fuf- 
peCted  to  exift,  when  the  fame  patient  is 
liable  to  very  fudden  and  very  frequent 
attacks  at  a  time  that  no  error  in  diet, 
nor  any  probable  accumulation  of  bile, 
can  be  fufpeCted.  The  true  bilious  co¬ 
lic  moft  frequently  appears  during  the 
fereneft  and  mildeft  feafon  in  the  year, 
whilft  the  atmofpherical  is  experienced 
in  the  worft  weather,  and  in  every  fea¬ 
fon.  And  I  think  we  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  existence,  whenever  we 

have 
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have  had  feveral  opportunities  of  re¬ 
marking  the  fame  patient  to  be  fubjeft 

to  the  fame  attack  during  fome  pecu- 

% 

liarly  difagreeable  weather.  Thus,  if  a 
perfon  apparently  in  good  health,  after  a 
temperate  meal,  lies  down  to  fleep,  and 
wakes  in  the  night  with  pain  in  the  head 
and  ficknefs,  if  he  immediately,  or  in 
an  hour  or  more  after  waking  in  this 
ftate,  hears  the  rattling  of  hail,  rain, 
and  ftorm,  againft  the  windows  of  his 
bed-chamber,  there  will  be  little  doubt 
of  his  adlually  labouring  under  the 
atmofpherical  head-ach,  perhaps  com¬ 
bined  with  the  colic.  If,  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  a  patient  is  repeatedly  attacked 
with  fevere  pain  in  the  abdomen,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  loofenefs — my  readers  may 
fmile,  but  I  would  alledge  that  this  pa¬ 
tient  is  afflidted  with  the  atmofpherical 
diarrhoea .  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
atmofpherical  lumbago,  and  a  long  train 
of  diftrefling  feelings,  which  may  pro¬ 
perly  come  under  the  appellation  of 
atmofpherico-nervous  fenfations. 


Many 
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Many  of  the  diforders  which  I  have 
enumerated  require  rell  and  a  recum¬ 
bent  pofture  ;  but,  where  they  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  it,  particularly  the  lefs  grievous 
affedtions,  they  will  be  molt  effectually 
obviated  by  the  patient  cloathing  him- 
felf  warmly  and  comfortably,  and  then 
Tallying  forth,  with  a  determined  refo- 
lution  to  face  the  enemy. 

Should  the  ideas  which  I  have  fug- 
gefted  be  admitted,  and  the  cafes  recog¬ 
nized,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  during 
the  progreis  of  many  acute  difeafes,  it 
may  be  of  very  great  confequence  to 
attend  to  thefe  circumftances,  as  a  change 
of  weather  may  often  give'  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  exacerbation  of  difeafe,  or 
of  a  new  fymptom,  which  in  the  me¬ 
dical  treatment  it  may  be  lefs  neceffary 
to  regard.  But  I  believe  it  will  always 
be  proper  to  be  very  cautious  in  com¬ 
municating  to  patients  an  idea  that  we 

X 

apprehend  their  fymptoms  are  occa- 
fioned  by  an  alteration  in  the  weather, 
which  generally  gives  as  much  offence 
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as  an  attempt  to  rally  nervous  and  low- 
'  fpirited  perfons  out  of  the  unneceflary 
fears  and  apprehenfions  which  they  are 
fo  very  apt  to  entertain.  Atmofpherical 
patients,  who  are  generally  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  clafs,  conlider  it  as  making  very 
flight  of  their  complaints,  and  are  all 
very  apt  to  exclaim,  with  Mrs.  Dy  Soon, 
if  their  diforders  are  only  occafioned 
by  the  weather,  to  what  purpofe  is  any 
medical  plan  or  regimen  propofed?  They 
well  know  their  feelings  to  be  real;  and 
there  are  perhaps  but  few  difeafes  which 
call  more  v loudly  for  our  compaflion, 
Cnee  no  care  or  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  fick  can  prevent  their  frequent  re¬ 
currence. 

Nor  is  it  the  body  only  which  is  tor¬ 
tured  by  changes  in  the  atmofphere, 
for  the  functions  of  the  mind  are 
equally  liable  to  derangement  from  this 
caufe  ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  writer  who 
appears  to  have  been  more  ienfible  of  this 
than  a  very  learned  predeceflor  of  my 
own.  There  are  perhaps  very  few 

i(  conditions 
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16  conditions  (he  obferves)  more  to  be 
“  pitied  than  that  of  an  adtive  and  ele- 
“  vated  mind  labouring  under  the  weight 
“  of  a  diftempered  body  ;  the  time  of 
“  fuch  a  man  is  alwas  fpent  in  forming 
c‘  fchemes,  which  a  change  of  wind 
Ci  hinders  him  from  executing ;  his 
“  powers  fume  away  in  projects  and  in 
“  hope,  and  the  day  of  adtion  never 
“  arrives.  He  lies  down  delighted  with 
“  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleafes 
“  his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  fhall 
“  acquire,  or  his  benevolence  with  the 
cc  good  he  fhall  confer.  But  in  the  night 
(c  the  ikies  are  overcaft,  the  temper  of 
“  the  air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  lan- 
66  guor,  impatience,  and  diftradtion,  and 
ic  has  no  longer  any  wifli  but  for  eafe, 
€i  nor  any  attention  but  to  mifery.” 
Rambler,  N°  48. 

There  are  no  doubt  fome  hearts  of 
oak,  totally  regardlefs  of  every  change 
in  the  atmofphere,  to  whom  this  Paper 
may  appear  either  frivolous  or  unintel¬ 
ligible.  But  thofe  who  may  be  induced 
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to  enter  with  attention  into  the  fubjeCt 
will  foon  be  convinced  that,  upon  many 
occafions,  very  coniiderable  difad  van¬ 
tages  may  arife,  if  fuch  commotions  as 
1  have  defcribed  under  the  appellation 
of  atmofpherical  fvmptoms  are,  upon 
every  occafion,  treated  agreeably  to  the 
appearances  which  they  may  put  on. 
Reft  and  quiet,  and  frothing  anodynes, 
or  chearful  company  and  good  wine, 
are  the  proper  antidotes.  Thefe  laft, 
however,  though  certainly  for  the  time 
very  efficacious,  are  dangerous  expe¬ 
dients  ;  for  I  am  well  convinced  that 

k  f  * 

many  a  robuft  man,  who  little  fufpe&s 
it,  has  gradually  given  himfelf  up  to 
drunkennefs,  from  no  other  caufe  than 
flying  occaftonally  to  the  exhilarating 
effects  of  the  bottle  and  glafs,  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  uneafy  fenfations  excited  in 
the  nervous  fyftem  by  certain  ftates  of 
the  weather  ;  and  that  many  a  delicate 
female,  formed  for  the  happinefs  and 
comfort  of  fociety,  from  fimilar  caufes, 
hath  bartered  and  exchanged  all  the 

pleafui'es 
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pleafures  and  endearments  of  life  for 

the  reiterated,  gloomy,  felfifh*  and  fo~ 

litary  gratifications  contained  in  a  pocket 

phial  of  laudanum.  It  is  in  the  gloomy 

month  of  November  that  Englifhmen 

are  faid  to  have  a  propenfity  to  hang 

and  drown  themfelves.  Perhaps  the 

firft  author  of  this  obfervation,  and  fub- 

fequent  writers  who  have  handed  it 

down  from  one  to  another,  have  never 

ferioufly  regarded  it  as  an  obfervation 

founded  in  truth  ;  but  I,  who  have 

carried  mv  refearches  farther  into  this 
*  * 

fubjedt  than  the  generality  6f  my  read¬ 
ers,  am  well  convinced,  not  only  that 
drunkennefs  and  bankruptcy*  but  that 
many  an  adt  of  filicide,  has  really  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  influence  of  a  gloomy 
Iky, 
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■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  auinia ,  quales  neque  candidiores 

\ Terra  tulit ,  quels  me  Jit  devinttior  alter •  HoftACB. 


I  FLATTER  myfelf  that  my  two  laft 
Papers,  the  fubje&s  of  which  have 
been  in  fome  meafure  forced  upon  me, 
will  afford  a  proper  apology  for  the  in¬ 
terruption  which  my  plan  hath  fuf- 
tained,  and  which  I  now  refume,  that 
I  may  give  my  Readers  an  account  of 
my  alfociates  in  this  arduous  under¬ 
taking  ;  for,  as  a  work  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  cannot  be  fuppofed 

F  to 
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to  be  entirely  and  fuccefsfully  carried 
on  by  one  perfon,  it  becomes  neceflary 
further  to  inform  my  Readers  that  we 
are  eight  of  us  in  all,  exclufive  of  the 
old  woman  who  lights  our  fire  and  dufts 
the  room,  a  neat,  fnug,  private  apart¬ 
ment,  in  which  we  have  inftituted  a 
regular  hebdomado-medico-fpe£tatorial 
club,  contiguous  to  my  prefent  refidence 
in  Fillers  Street  Aw  the  Strand.  Here 
we  affemble  free  from  all  ceremonious 
reftraint ;  without  any  other  rules  than 
thofe  which  refult  from  good-breeding 
and  a  high  degree  of  perfonal  friend- 
fhip  and  efteem  for  each  other.  Here, 
my  friends  who  ftill  continue  in  full 
practice,  and  who  are  every  day  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
divine  character,  “  falutem  hominibus 
dando,”  enjoy  a  grateful  relaxation  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  week.  Here  we 

may  fay  with  Martial,  “  quicquid  vene- 

%  \ 

rit  obvium  loquamur.”  Our  converfa- 
tion,  therefore,  is  not  always  confined 
to  phyfic.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed, 

that 
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that  when  there  is  but  one  medical 

man  in  a  convivial  party,  the  converfa- 

•  „ 

tion  is  very  apt  to  turn  upon  medical 
fubjedls  ;  but  when  it  confifts  entirely 
of  medical  men,  it  is  a  well-known 
and,  perhaps,  a  juft  remark,  founded 
moft  probably  on  the  eftablifhed  practice 
of  con fultation,  that  phyfie  is  al-moft  the 
only  fubjedt  excluded.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
for  we  often  fpeak  on  medical  matters  • 
and,  as  our  number,  exclufive  of  my- 
felf,  comprehends  twro  eminent  phyfi- 
dans,  two  excellent  men-midwives,  two 
furgeons  of  eftablifhed  reputation,  and 
one  refpedfable  apothecary,  it  may  with 
propriety  be  laid,  that  in  us  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  the  Medical  World 
is  reprefented,  as  the  world  at  large  wras 
faid  to  be  by  the  afiociates  of  my  pre- 
deceflor,  the  great  general  Spectator 
Whatever  fubjedt  is  new  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  phyfie  is  generally  intro-5 
duced  by  one  or  other  in  particular,  and 
commented  upon  by  the  company  at 

F  %  large, 
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large.  It  is  to  thefe  amufing  and  in- 
ftruCtive  converfations,  to  which,  if  I 
am  not  often  a  contributor,  I  am  al¬ 
ways  an  attentive  Iiflener,  that  I  am 
frequently  indebted  for  the  hints  which, 
to  the  edification  of  the  profeffion  at 
large,  will  expand  the  next  day  into 
the  form  of  a  Medical  Spectator. 

As  we  are  all  men  that  have  flood 
the  brunt  of  the  day,  whofe  characters 
are  well  ertablifhed',  and  whofe  circum- 
ftances  are  eafy,  all  little  jealoufies  are 
clone  away  ;  and  the  mutual  joke,  which 
we  can  chearfully  give  or  take,  “  peti- 
mufque  damufque  viciffim.” 

The  firft  of  our  fociety,  whofe  name 
I  fhall  mention,  is  Dr.  Placebo,  a 
difciple  of  Stahl ;  a  kind,  attentive, 
humane,  friendly  phyfician  ;  from 
whofe  unafluming  manner,  it  is  not 
generally  known  to  the  faculty  that  he 
is  profoundly  fkilled  in  his  profeffion. 
Nor  will  the  remarkable  neatnefs  and 
iimplicity  of  his  prefcriptions  account 
for  the  general  fuccefs  which  attends 

his 
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his  practice  :  he  himfelf,  indeed,  with 
candour  acknowledges,  that  if  he  hath 
been  fometimes  more  fuccefsful  than 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  his  influence  in  obtaining  a  ftri£ter 
and  more  diligent  attention  to  perfe- 
verance  in  regimen.  I  know  that  the 
illiberal  part  of  the  profeflion  have  fre¬ 
quently  afcribed  his  moft  brilliant  in- 
ftances  of  fuccefs  to  the  “  vis  medica- 
trix  naturse,”  the  influence  of  the  me¬ 
dical  foul.  And  it  may,  perhaps,  with 
juftice  be  obferved,  that  few  phyficians 
have  more  fuccefsfully  ftudied  the  “  ars 
curandi  morbos  cundlatione.”  The 
mildnefs  and  placidity  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  the  fuavity  of  his  attentions, 
and  the  unmercenary  decorum  of  his 
vifit,  always  leave  the  moft  agreeable 
impreflions  on  the  minds  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  and  their  friends,  who  are  never 
tired  with  his  vifits.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances,  added  to  his  frequently  juft 
and  always  well-guarded  prognoftic, 
even  in  his  unfuccefsful  cafes,  have 

F  3  adde 
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added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  and 
have  fecured  him  the  confidence  and 
efteem  of  every  family  to  which  he 
hath  been  introduced. 

Dr.  Dash  is  poilefied  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  capacity,  a  good  genius,  and  fome 
learning,  with  little  attention.  He  is  a 
good  figure,  was  a  firft-rate  beau  at  the 
nniverfity,  excelled  all  his  competitors 
in  dancing  and  fencing,  and  Hill  fings 
a  good  long  ;  drinks  his  bottle,  and 
with  a  fmart  oath  confirms  his  afleftion. 
Whatever  knowledge  he  poiTefTes  lies 
loofe  on  the  furface,  and  is  confer 
quently  ever  in  view.  Hence  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  quick  in  his 
conceptions  ;  but  his  eye  often  wanders; 
and  his  attention  will  fometimes  be 
•drawn  afide,  either  to  a  new  1  paper  or  to 
the  Jooking-glafs,  whilft  his  patient  is  all 
eye,  all  ear,  all  attention,  to  every  mi¬ 
nute  unneceflary  circurnftance  of  his 
difeafe*  It  is  related  of  him,  that 
once,  when  a  lady  of  diftin£tion  was 
giving  him  rather  a  prolix  detail  of  an 
5  inceffant 
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inceffant  diarrhoea,  Dr.  Dash,  whofe 
eye,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  had 
been  wandering,  whofe  ideas,  either 
ruminating  on  the  tranfadfions  of  the 
preceding,  or  anticipating  thofe  of  the 
enfuing,  evening,  were  tout* a- fait  eloig - 
nee  (with  the  pulfe  in  one  hand,  and 
the  chain  of  the  flop- watch  dangling 
from  the  other),  after  a  lilence  of  more 
than  one  minute  and  three  quarters, 
during  which  her  ladyfhip  concluded 
that  he  was  thinking  intenfely  of  her 
cafe,  Now  my  lady,”  faid  he,  u  give 
pie  leave  to  afk  one  queftion.  How 
long  is  it  pray  lince  your  ladyfhip  had 
a  y.ojiov  to  <roo?,  There  is  a  frank- 
nefs  in  his  manner,  and  fuch  an  appa~ 
rent  contempt  of  his  fee,  fo  thorough 
a  convidtion  of  this  important  truth, 
aliquando  pecuniam  negligefe  maxi- 
ipum  eft  lucrum,”  that,  notwithstanding 
ip  the  courfe  of  his  practice  he  hath 
met  with  the  fevereft  cenfure  in  parti¬ 
cular  inftances,  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
Jie  Ihould  be  looked  up  to  by  the  pub? 
.  .  F  4  lick 
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lick  at  large  as  to  the  oracle  of  medicine, 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  profeffion.  His 
prefcriptions  in  general,  though  very 
inelegant,  and  horridly  naufeous,  are 
fwallowed  with  the  utmoft  avidity ;  the 
filthinefs  conveying  an  idea  of  fome- 
thing  uncommonly  efficacious  in  the 
compound. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  no  bad 
inftance  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Dash  hath  acquired  his  reputation  for 
quicknefs  of  conception.  Being  con- 
fulted  in  a  very  obftinate  cafe  of  jaun¬ 
dice,  which  had  refitted  all  the  moft 
judicious  prefcriptions  of  Placebo,  Dr. 
Dash  placing  the  fore  finger  of  his 
right  hand  upon  the  pit  of  the  patient’s 
ftomach,  without  afking  a  fecond  ques¬ 
tion,  demanded  where  the  pain  was 
feated.  “  There  !  there !  Sir,”  replied  the 
aftonifhed  patient,  “  exactly  where  your 
finger  prefles,  through  to  the  back¬ 
bone  !”■ — Verbmn  fat. — “  D — n  me,” 
faid  the  Doftor,  u  Something  mutt  be  done 
here.”  A  very  powerful  emetico-cathar- 

tiG 
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tic  was  immediately  prercribed;  but,  as 
fome  time  had  intervened  betwixt  the 
Jail  vifit  of  Dr.  Placebo,  and  the  ad- 
miniftering  the  medicine  of  Dr.  Dash, 
the  anima  medica  having  had  a  longer 
time  to  exert  her  influence,  Mr.  Can¬ 
dor,  the  apothecary,  had  the  pleafure 
in  the  interim  to  perceive  that  the  ob- 
ftrudtions  were  removed,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  a  fair  way  to  be  fpeedily  well, 
and  the  emetico-cathartic  unneceflary. 
But  the  fick  man,  who  would  liften  to 
nothing  which  tended  to  interrupt  his 
eagernefs  to  profit  by  the  Ik  ill  of  Dr. 
Dash,  of  which  he  had  now  formed 
the  moft  extravagant  ideas,  fwallowed 
the  potion,  which,  though  it  had  nearly 
killed  him,  he  to  this  day  confiders  as 
the  prefervation  of  his  life.  Whilfl: 
Mrs.  Bluemantle, a  neighbouringlady,  all 
the  time  aflumes  the  principal  merit  of 
the  cure ;  having  fecretly  bribed  the  nurfe 

to  fubftitute  Mrs. - ’s  infallible  cure, 

viz.  a  ftrong  infufion  of  the  bark  of 
3  bar- 
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barberry,  inftead  of  the  apozem  pre- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Placebo. 

If  there  is  fome  little  alloy  in  his 
compofition,  it  arifes  chiefly  from  the 
poffeffion  of  a  certain  talent  which  very 
often  paffes  for  wit  amongft  common 
obfervers,  and  which  Horace,  in  three 
words,  hath  fo  happily  defcribed,  viz, 
*■}  nafo  fufpendere  adunco,’’  The  Doc¬ 
tor,  however,  plays  it  off  with  fo  much 
neatnefs  and  addrefs,  that  the  party, 
who  “  hangs  upon  his  fneer,”  is  no? 
always  fenfihle  of  his  fituation.  Thus, 
when  Dr.  Crotchet,  the  other  even¬ 
ing,  was  fatiguing  the  Club  by  a  detail 
of  fome  prolix,  and  rather  novel  ideas 

t 

refpedting  the  material  nature  af  the 
rays  of  light,  and  the  diurnal  revolution 
of  the  earth,  Dr.  Dash  in  a  moment 
enlivened  our  attention,  by  declaring, 

that  he  would  very  fhortly  write  a 
paper  on  this  fubjedt,  which  he  had 
not  the  fmalleft  doubt  would  procure 
him  Sir  Godfrey’s  gold  medal;  and 
immediately  fported  the  following  as  a 

leading 
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leading  idea,  viz.  that,  the  centrifugal 
and  the  centripetal  forces  being  given , 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  depends 
entirely  upon  the  impulfe  of  the  rays  of 
light  ftriking  it  in  an  oblique  direction . 
Hence,”  continued  the  Do£tor  in  the 
following  anticlimax,  at  the  fame  time 
elevating  his  voice  into  a  recitative  tone, 
“  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  all  things 
therein  contained,  the  cloud  capped 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  folemn 
temples,  yea  even  the  Medico-Spec- 
tatorial  Club  itfelf,  are  fcourged  and 
whirled  around,  magno  in  gyro,  like 
the  volubile  buxum  of  Virgil. 

Dr.  Crotchet  and  Mr.  Singleblade 

- 

are  two  excellent  man-midwives,  each 
of  them  remarkably  adroit  in  the  ufe 
of  the  refpeftive  inftrument  from  which 
they  take  their  names;  and  which  they 
have  both  been  very  unjuftly  fufpedted 
of  having  fometimes  prematurely  ap¬ 
plied.  No  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to 
an  illiberal  ftory  which  paffes  amongft 
nurles  and  goffips,  that  dame  Nature, 
In  the  form  of  a  wrinkled  old  meek 

i  <  -  *  j  ^  l 

L  '  '  -  .  wife, 
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wife,  brought  a  chopping  boy  into  the 
world  fafe  and  found  whilft  the  Dodtor 
was  gone  fome  little  diftance  for  his  in- 
ftrument.  Mr.  Singleblade,  on  the 
contrary,  more  provident  and  attentive, 
more  decifive  and  aftive,  affirms  that 
he  never  goes  upon  duty  without  his 
inftrument  in  his  pocket,  which  Dr. 
Placebo  flyly  afcribes  to  the  dread  of 
a  fimilar  interference  of  the  amma 
medica.  Whatever  truth  or  foundation 
there  may  be  (from  the  condudl  of  the 
profeffion  at  large)  for  thefe  reports, 
we  all  know  that  the  uncommon  ten- 
dernefs,  the  encouraging  affiduity  and 
attention  of  Dr.  Crotchet,  have  in 
many  inftances  fafely  condudted  his 
patients  through  the  moll:  laborious  and 
difficult  cafes ;  where,  in  aimed  any 
other  hands,  dejedtion  and  defpair  would 
have  rendered  it  neceffary  to  have  had 
recourfe  to  the  dangerous  interference 
of  mechanical  aid  :  whilft  it  may  with 
equal  truth  be  affirmed,  that  many  an 
hour  of  laborious  and  diftreffing  partu¬ 
rition  hath  been  fafely  ffiortened  by 

the 
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the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Singleblade. 
The  mutual  friendfhip  and  efteem  fub- 
fifting  betwixt  thefe  two  gentlemen 
have  rendered  them  reciprocally  ufeful 
to  each  other,  and  a  bleffing  to  many 
a  private  family. 

Mr.  Hawk’s-eye  and  Mr.  Cutwell 
are  experienced  furgeons  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  characters.  The  firft,  who  is 
truly  ingenious  and  fcientific,  from  ex- 
cefs  of  feeling,  has  a  ftridt  averfion  to 
the  knife,  which  he  confequently  ufes 
too  fparingly  ;  but  he  is  fo  fertile  in 
expedients,  that  he  has  been  repeatedly 
known  to  perform  cures  where  ampu¬ 
tation,  and  other  painful  operations, 
have  been  regarded  as  unavoidable.  Mr. 
Cutwell,  on  the  contrary,  who  am¬ 
putates  with  the  fame  dexterity,  the 
fame  eafe,  and  indifference,  that  he 
pares  his  nails,  is  a  Handing  proof  that 
the  fuccefsful  amputation  of  one  limb 
goes  a  greater  way  toward  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  furgeon’s  name  than  the  pre- 
fervation  of  twenty.  If  the  firft  of 
thefe  gentlemen  was  to  be  confulted  in 

a  cafe 
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a  cafe  of  incarcerated  hernia,  there 
would  be  fome  little  danger  of  his  hefi- 
tating  till  mortification  actually  took 
place,  and  then,  perhaps,  operating  un~ 
fucceisfully.  Mr.  Cotwell,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  tempted  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  knife  at  too  early  a  period, 
when,  by  patience  and  perseverance^ 
relief  might  be  obtained  without  it. 
Of  this  there  was  once  a  very  ftriking 
inftance :  Mr.  Cutwell,  having  every 
thing  prepared  for  this  dangerous  opera¬ 
tion,  called  in  his  friend  Mr-  Hawk’s- 
eye  to  affift,  who  fpeedily  refcued  the 
patient  by  placing  him  again  upon  his 
head,  and  in  that  attitude  plentifully 
fprinkling  the  tumefaction  for  half  an 
houP  with  cold  water  ;  after  which  he 

had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  feel  the  tumour 

\  t 

gradua  ly  leffen  under  his  hand,  and 
the  patient  as  gradually  change  a  ftate 
of  the  moft  intenfe  pain,  and  the  moft 
imminent  danger,  for  the  inexprellible 
pleafure  of  eal'e  and  fafety. 

Mr.  Candor,  who  ranks  as  an  apo¬ 
thecary,  is  a  confcientious  and  fkilful 

prac.  - 
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practitioner,  in  whom  every  duty  of  the 
profeffion,  in  all  its  branches,  hath 
been  occalionally  fulfilled  with  honour 
and  fuecefs.  But  fuch  is  the  caprice  of 
the  public,  that  to  thefe  very  circum- 
fiances  it  is  owing  that  he  who  is  every 
day  giving  proofs  of  his  Hull,  both  as 
a  phyfician,  a  furgeon,  an  apothecary, 
a  man-midwife,  and,  I  may  add,  a 
nurfe,  fhall  never  obtain  half  the  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation,  in  any  one  of  thefe 
characters,  which  men  of  inferior  abi¬ 
lities  in  all  have  rapidly  acquired. 
There  is  a  maxim  which,  I  believe,  will 
generally  hold  good  in  phyfic,  that  the 
reputation  of  one  medical  man  is  feldom 
promoted  by  another.  To  a  magnani¬ 
mous,  and,  perhaps,  erroneous,  inat¬ 
tention  to  this  maxim  it  is  owing,  that 
Mr.  Candor,  regardlefs  of  the  cenfure 
of  the  vulgar,  but  anxioufly  folicitous 
to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  part  of  his  profeffion)  feels 
year  after  year  glide  filently  away, 
while  he  continues,  in  point  of  repu¬ 
tation,  nearly  where  he  let  out ;  con- 

fcious 
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fcious  of  abilities  in  himfelf,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  confcious  of  diftruft  on 
the  part  of  thofe  who  have  repeatedly 
been  benefited  by  his  afliftance.  There 
are  fome  individuals,  however,  who 
know  his  value,  and  who  have  been 
witnefles  to  the  many  ftriking  inftances 
of  his  accurate  prognoftics,  who  will 
be  exceedingly  diftrefied  whenever  he 
puts  in  practice  a  refolution,  which  he 
hath  long  been  forming,  to  quit  the 
mortifying  liate  of  fubordination  in  phy- 
fic,  for  the  comforts  of  retirement,  and 
the  more  pleafing  ftudy  of  the  belles 
lettres  and  philofophy. 

Having  already,  in  my  firft  paper, 
given  fome  account  of  myfelf,  I  rauft 
refer  fuch  of  my  readers  as  wifh  for  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  me 
to  that  and  the  fucceeding  numbers  of 
this  work,  in  which  they  may  poffibly 
difcover  the  true  character  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Spectator. 

N.  H. 
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(t  Who  fuck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins.” 

Young, 


DR.  DASH,  who  hath  lately  been 
reading  a  periodical  publication 
entitled  “  The  Loiterer,”  rallied  me 
very  much  the  other  evening,  and 
made  the  whole  club  merry  at  my  ex¬ 
pence  ;  having  fmoaked,  me,  '  as  he 
termed  it,  in  the  twenty-fecond  number 
of  that  work,  which  he  inftantly  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  ;  declaring  that  it 
could  not  poflibly  be  any  other  than 

G  VlLLERS 
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Villers  that  had  cut  fuch  a  quizzical 
figure.  The  fadt  is  this :  during  my 
-  laft  vifit  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in 
1789,  having  occafion  to  fpend  fome 
little  time  in  King’s  coffee-room,  whilft 
I  was  mufing  over  a  newfpaper,  being 
flruck  with  an  account,  in  one  fingle 
advertifement,  of  forty  thoufand  per- 
fons  having  been  cured  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  I  fuddenly  and  audibly  ex- 
claimed,  as  indeed  we  are  all  rather 
wont  to  do  when  any  thing  in  a  very 
particular  manner  engages  our  attention, 
i 6  Upwards  of  forty  thoufand  perfons 
of  both  fexes  !  Good  God  !”  faid  I, 
“  what  a  fituation  muft  the  cities  of 
London  and  Weft minfter  be  in !”  It  hath 
given  me  great  fatisfadlion  fince,  to 
think  that  this  accidental  exclamation 
fhould  have  excited  fo  much  pleafantry 
and  good  humour  as  it  did  in  the  com¬ 
pany  prefent,  and  ftill  more  that  it 
fhould  have  afforded  a  hint  or  ground¬ 
work  for  feveral  of  his  fucceeding  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  very  reverend  and  celebrated 

author 
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author  of  The  Loiterer,  who  hath 
fince  become  my  good  friend.  Con¬ 
verting  with  him  the  other  day  on  the 
fubjedt  of  that  advertifement,  “  It  is 
aftonilhing,”  he  remarked,  “  that  any 
young  perfon  can  be  fo  loft  to  every 
fenfe  of  decency  as  to  boaft  publickly  of 
this  difgraceful  fpecies  of  affliction;”  yet, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  fatirical  writings 
of  our  predeceffors,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  cuftom  hath  prevailed  during 
the  whole  of  the  prefent  century,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  early  part 
of  it  than  at  this  day.  But,  if  we  take 
a  furvey  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
of  this  country  fo  far  back  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  laft  century,  we  fhall  find 
very  different  ideas  prevailing  ;  for  at 
that  time,  fuch  was  the  difgrace  attend¬ 
ing  this  difeafe,  that  fome  of  the  medical 
writers  themfelves  appear  to  have  been 
doubtful  even  of  the  propriety  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  cure  it.  How  ftrangely 
are  the  times  altered  !  Every  newfpaper 
now  contains  advertifements  which  hold 

G  2  forth 
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forth  the  riioft  flattering  and  encou- 
raging  hopes  of  relief. 

The  pleafantry  of  Dr.  Dash  gave  a 
bias  to  the  converfation  for  the  evening, 
which  very  naturally  turned  upon  the 
remedies  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  conlidered  as  fpecific  in  the  vene¬ 
real  difeafe ;  the  docStor  himfelf  con- 
felling  that  he  had  been  greatly  difap- 
pointed  in  the  effects  of  opium,  which 
have  been  afferted,  by  feveral  foreign ' 
writers,  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  ;  but 
for  his  own  part  he  did  not  believe  that, 
in  regard  to  this  particular  difeafe,  it 
was  poffeffed  of  any  merit  whatever. 
“  There,  Sir,”  faid  Dr.  Placebo,  "  I 
differ  from  you  exceedingly.  I  am  very 
far  from  believing  that  opium  is  pof- 
feffed  of  any  peculiar  fpecific  property 
in  regard  to  the  venereal  contagion ; 
but,  under  certain  circumftances  of  de¬ 
bility,,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  cor¬ 
dial  in  nature.  It  is  capable  of  reliev¬ 
ing  many  of  the  painful  fymptoms 
% 

attendant  on  this  difeafe  ;  and  in  certain 
3  cafes,, 
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cafes,  where  the  conftitution  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  as  well  as  the  virus  of  the  difeafe 
has  been  nearly  deftroyed  by  mercury, 
it  is  not  at  all  furpriling  that  upon  a 
liberal  uie  of  opium  a  reftoration  to 
health  has  taken  place.  But  this  arifes 
merely  from  its  general  property  of 
foothing  pain,  and  procuring  the  great 
cordial  of  Nature,  fleep;  during  which, 
irritation  ceafes,  and  nutrition,  together 
with  the  other  falutary  operations  of 
the  fyftem,  proceeds  undifturbed.  Be- 
fides,  my  dear  Sir,  the  good  effect  of 
opium  in  this  difeafe  is  by  no  means  a 
modern  difcovery.  There  was  a  period, 
Sir,  viz.  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
laft  century,  when  a  pill  which  conflfted 
chiefly  of  opium  was  regarded  almoft 
as  an  univerfal  panacea.  The  purita¬ 
nical  Dick  Mathew,  who  lived  next  door 
to  the  lions  den  in  the  tower,  ufed  to 
difpence  it  by  ounces  and  pounds  ;  and 
to  this  day,  notwithftanding  all  our 
alterations,  it  continues  to  bear  his 
name.  “  I  folemnly  proteft,”  he  ob- 

G  3  ferves 
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ferves  in  an  odtavo  treatife*  of  192  pages 
on  the  virtue  of  this  pill,  “  that  I  do 
u  in  my  confcience  believe  that  I  do 
“  receive  more  ftrength  and  nourifh- 
“  merit  by  a  good  pill  than  from  the 
“  beft  meal’s  meat  I  ever  eat  in  all  my 
“  life.” 

“  The  virtues  of  opium  were  at  that 
period  very  little  known  in  this  country; 
but  will  any  man  of  experience  in  the' 
prefent  day  doubt  either  the  truth  or 
the  propriety  of  this  remark  ? 

“  After  enumerating  a  lift  of  cafes, 
in  which  appear  afthma,  palfy,  forfeits, 
blindnefs,  agues,  fevers,  coughs,  ca¬ 
tarrhs,  palpitations,  ftone  and  gravel, 
bloody  flux,  bloody  urine,  gout,  rheu- 
matifm,  king’s  evil,  fmall  pox,  dropfy, 
convulfions,  confumptions,  jaundice, 
abortion,  cramp,  fcurvy,  fciatica,  rick¬ 
ets,  ill  conditions,  and  a  long  lift  of 
other  difeafes,  almoft  equal  to  that 
which  occurs  in  Dr.  Young’s  treatife  on 

*  “  The  unlearned  Chemift  his  Antidote,  &c.  kc,'* 

opium, 
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opium,  he  fays,  44  Furthermore,  this 
44  pill  heipeth  the  French  difeafe  (com-? 
44  monly  called  the  pox,  or  French  pox) 
44  if  it  be  effectually  ufed.”  But  let  us 
fee  with  what  care  and  caution,  what 
diffidence  and  relerve,  he  ventures  to 
inform  the  publick  of  this  particular 
virtue  of  his  pill ;  which  I  truft  will 
put  our  modern  advertifing  gentlemen, 
our  Swifts  and  our  Eattlands,  our  Leakes 
and  our  ,  and  fifty  more, 

to  the  blufh.  44  Before  I  come,”  he 
continues,  44  to  fhew  its  effectual  ufe 
44  as  to  this  difeafe,  I  muff  crave  leave 
44  to  fpeak  a  little  (but  tenderly)  to  two 
44  or  three  forts  of  people ;  for  ordi- 
44  narily  this  difeafe  comes  not  without 
44  abundance  of  wickednefs  ;  and  I 
44  tremble  to  think  of  it,  much  lefs  to 
44  fet  down  its  cure,  without  protefting, 

44  on  God’s  behalf,  againft  thofe  accurfed 

\  •  « 

44  ways  that  bring  men  into  it ;  and 
44  indeed  were  it  not  for  the  fakes  of 
44  many  good  men  and  women,  whom 
'*  44  I  do  judge  in  my  conference  to  be 

G  4  44  chafte, 
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u  chafte,  and  are  infected  through  the 

» 

te  wickednefs  and  unfaithfulnefs  of  their 

/ 

“  yoke-fellows,  I  durft  have  faid  no- 
“  thing  of  it  at  all ;  and  although  there 
“  are  but  few  in  number  comparatively, 
“  yet  far  be  it  from  any  honeft  mind 
“  to  deny  them  help.  Solomon  in  his 
“  Proverbs  faith,  ‘  Stolen  waters  are 
“  fweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  fecret  is 
“  pleafant;  but  they  confider  not  that 
“  Death  is  there,  and  that  thofe  fteps 
“  lead  down  to  hell and  fuch  is  the 
Cc  abhorring  of  my  foul  againft  this 
“  wickednefs,  whereby  this  difeafe  is 
“  for  the  moft  part  gotten  and  come 
“  by,  that  it  is  a  fore  fear  left  I  fhould 
“  be  a  means  to  help  any  mifcreant  to 
<c  fudden  cure  that  is  refolved  to  perfe- 
“  vere  in  this  abomination,  and  double 
iC  his  fins  againft  the  God  of  mercies  ; 
“  and,  forafmuch  as  the  righteous 
u  judgements  of  God  overtake  the 
“  wicked,  plaguing  them  even  in  the 
u  force  of  their  lufts,  fliall  1  be  an  in- 
44  liniment  of  their  relief  yet  to  fin  ? 

u  God 
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<{  God  forbid  it ;  but  for  thofe  that 
“  truly  repent  and  fhew  it  by  a  chafte 
“  cOnverfation,  I  fliould  think  it  a  hap- 

“  pinefs  to  be  a  healer,  an  eafer  of  the 

/ 

“  pains  of  all  fuch.”  After  ten  more 
pages  equally  pious,  the  author  ven* 
tures  to  mention  a  cafe.  €t  This  wretch 
(fays  he)  u  being  ftrong,  held  out 
“  fome  time  ;  but  abufing  himfelf  in  all 
blafphemies,  riot,  and  excefs,  in  due 
i(  time  the  rot  or  the  pox  overtook  him; 
c<  but,  I  fpeak  of  this  one  man,  his  tor- 
“  ments  grew  ftrong  upon  him,  and  to 
<c  me  (of  all  men)  he  would  not  come 
“  or  fend  ;  what  he  ufed  as  means  was 
<e  too  weak ;  and  thus  for  a  long  time 
“  he  lived  blafpheming  God,  and  roar- 
ing  out  of  his  torment.  At  laft  he 
“  and  his  wife,  ufing  the  mediation 
of  another,  fent  to  me.  I  could  not 

“  deny  her  things  for  her  money ;  he 

/ 

a  was  then  pall;  coming  himfelf.  She 
u  faid  his  heart  was  as  whole  and  as 
“  found  as  ever ;  but,  except  he  had 
“  one  of  my  pills  in  his  belly,  he  did 

“  lie 
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<c  lie  rocking  his  limbs,  and  roaring 
u  out  of  his  intolerable  pain;  and  the 
a  next  week  that  die  came  to  me,  this 
44  ftrumpet  with  impudence  faid  die 
u  diould  die  of  no  difeafe  but  the  pox ; 
u  and  her  friend  that  came  with  her 
“  told  me,  that  as  this  man  was  fitting 
by  himfelf,  his  nofe  fell  off  from  his 
iC  face  with  mere  rottennefs.” 

44  Mathew’s  pill  became  at  laft  the 
fadaionable  panacea  of  the  day  ;  and 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  perufe 
his  account  of  its  virtues  will  only  find 
an  exaggerated  relation  of  the  real  and 
falutary  effects  of  opium,  blended  with 

m 

a  number  of  fuccefsful  cafes,  in  the 
cure  of  which  it  could  have  little  or  no 
ihare.  Opium  at  that  period  gave  ce¬ 
lebrity  to  Mathews,  an  obfcure  and  ig¬ 
norant  man,  at  the  fame  time  that 
Sydenham  was  rifing  rapidly  into  repu¬ 
tation,  perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  at 
firft  from  his  good  fenfe  teaching  him 
to  difregard  the  idle  prejudices  again  ft 
this  now  celebrated  and  valuable  drug; 

for 
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for  that  extenfive  fame  which  Sydenham 
gained  by  his  writings  was  an  acquire¬ 
ment  pofterior  to  the  reputation  efta- 
blifhed  by  his  fuccefsful  practice.  The 
commencement  of  Sydenham’s  reputa¬ 
tion  depended  on  his  curing  the  difeafes, 
and  relieving  the  pains,  of  thofe  who 
had  been  unluccefsfully  treated  by  his 
contemporaries ;  and  I  fliall  ever  believe 
that  this  was  in  many  inftances  owing 
to  his  good  fenfe  having  at  a  very  early 
period  taught  him  to  treat  the  reigning 
prejudices  againft  opium  with  contempt. 
In  Sydenham  may  be  obferved  the  phy- 
fician  of  real  learning  and  fkill,  adopting 
the  ufe  of  a  valuable  medicine,  and 
clearly  diftinguifhing  its  nature  and 
properties ;  in  Mathews,  an  unlearned 
man  of  common  fenfe,  ftruck  with  the 
falutary  effects  of  an  heterogeneous 
compound,  in  which  that  fame  valuable 
drug  exerts  its  influence,  in  fpite  of  a 
jumble  of  ingredients  with  which,  un¬ 
der  the  idea  of  correction  or  improve¬ 
ment,  it  had  been  combined.  Syden¬ 
ham, 
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ham,  in  fpeaking  of  opium,  thus  ex- 
preffes  himielf.  u  And  truly  I  cannot 
“  here  forbear  mentioning  with  grati- 
65  tude  that  omnipotent  God,  the  giver 
Xi  of  all  good  things,  has  not  provided 
u  any  other  remedy  for  the  relief  of 
u  wretched  man,  which  is  fo  able  either 
€i  to  quell  more  difeafes,  or  more  effec- 
€6  tually  to  extirpate  them,  than  opiate 
medicines  taken  from  fome  fpecies  of 
a  poppies.  And  though  there  are  fome 
€C  that  would  fain  perfuade  credulous 
u  people  that  almott  all  the  virtues  of 
opiate  medicines,  efpecially  of  opium, 
u  principally  depend  upon  their  arti- 
c*  ficial  preparation  of  it,  yet  he  that 
fhall  make  experience  the  judge, 
and  fhall  as  often  try  the  Ample  juice, 
ci  as  it  comes  by  nature,  as  the  prepa- 
xt  rations  of  it,  if  he  be  careful  in  his 
obfervation,  will  fcarcely  find  any  dif- 
u  ference ;  he  will  certainly  know  that 
thofe  admirable  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces  proceed  from  the  native  good- 
nefs  and  excellency  of  the  plant,  and 

“  not 
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44  not  from  the  (kill  of  the  artificer* 
44  And  fo  neceflary  is  this  inftrument  in 
44  the  hand  of  a  (kilful  man,  that 
44  without  it  phyfic  would  be  very  lame 
44  and  imperfeit ;  and  he  that  rightly 
44  underftands  it  will  do  greater  things 
44  than  can  well  be  hoped  for  from  one 
44  medicine ;  for  furely  he  is  very  un- 
44  fkilful,  and  little  underftands  the 
44  virtue  of  this  medicine,  who  only 
44  knows  how  to  ufe  it  to  promote  fleep, 
44  to  eafe  pain,  and  to  flop  a  loofenefs ; 
44  whereas  it  may  be  accommodated,  like 
44  the  Delphic  fword,  to  many  other 
44  ufes  :  and  it  is  really  a  moft  excellent 
44  cordial  remedy,  I  had  almoft  faid  the 
44  only  one  which  has  been  hitherto 
44  found  amongft  the  things  of  Nature.* 
44  It  is  painful  to  remark  that  the 
good  fenfe,  the  truth,  and  beauty,  of 
this  whole  paragraph,  which  fo  inimi¬ 
tably  fpeaks  the  fentiments  of  every 
modern  phyfician,  fhould  have  required 
a  very  con  fider  able  part  of  a  century  to 

be 
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be  univerfally  acknowledged  and  re- 
ceived. 

Stridl  impartiality  requires  that  I 
fhould  produce  one  more  quotation 
from  Mathews.  44  And  forafmuch  as 
44  the  thing  in  its  own  property  is  a 
44  meer  cordial,  and  a  great  fortifier  of 
44  nature,  the  leaft  grain  is  profitable  to 
44  whole  nature,  and  not  in  the  lead 

►  t 

44  prejudicial.”  One  cannot  refrain  from 
fmiling  when,  fpeaking  of  its  ufe  in 
particular  inftances,  he  fays,  44  You  will 
44  find  this  pill  to  courfe  and  follow 
44  wind  up  and  down  from  head  to  heel, 
44  as  a  dog  followeth  a  hare  through 
44  every  hedge  and  bufh.”  But  the  very 
firft  paragraph  of  Mathews’s  book  dif- 
covers  the  myfterious  and  intereited 
quack.  44  This,”  he  fays,  44  is  a  cor- 
44  redtor  of  all  vegetable  poifons.  This 
44  that  I  have  written  is  true,  although 
44  fome  there  are  which  take  it  in  foul 
44  fcorn  that  I  fhould  profefs  that  power 
“  as  to  correct  opium ,  and  they  them- 

“  felves 
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“  felves  cannot;  but  let  fuch  contentious 
“  doctors  know,  that  the  gentleman  is' 
“  yet  in  very  good  health  that  drank 
“  two  hundred  grains  of  opium  at  one 
“  draught,  which  was  of  my  eorre6ting.,, 
Thus  did  this  equivocating  canting 
quack  endeavour  Jlyly  to  lead  the  mind 
of  his  reader  from  fuppofing  that  the 
principal  article  in  his  pill  was  opium ; 
a  game  which  the  empirical  gentry  Hill 
fuccefsfully  play — “  Not  a  Angle  grain 
of  mercury.”  The  word  vegetable  is 
now  the  fafhionable  pafsport  of  alrnolt 
every  poifonous  mineral  compound.” 


The  communication  figned 
Robert  Scalpellum,  from  our  friend 
Eugenius,  has  confiderab^Je  merit,  con¬ 
taining  fome  ftrokes  of  true  wit,  but 
upon  the  whole  does  not  come  within 
the  plan  of  the  Medical  Spectator. 

T ’be 


I 
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f#f  ^je  Author's  befl  acknowledge¬ 
ments  are  due  for  the  EJfays  bearing  this 
Jignature  *  *  which ,  together  with  the 
three  volumes  and  the  following  better , 
have  all  been  faithfully  delivered . 

“  To  Dr.  V illers. 

“  sir>  ....  ■  \  ■  I  f 

4C  I  am  anxious  to  become  a  correfpondent  of 
the  Medical  Spectator,  and  to  partake  of  that 
fame  which,  like  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  ope¬ 
rating  upon  the  mind  of  Themiftocles,  prevents  - 
me  from  lleeping.  But,  being  a  modefl  man,  it 
is  utterly  impoffible  for  me  to  produce  my  quali¬ 
fications  in  perfon ;  and  I  feel  almoft  equally  at  a 
‘lofs  in  my  firft  addrefs  by  letter;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  I  fhould  ever  have  been  able  to  have  fur- 
mounted  this  difficulty,  had  not  the  following 
epiflle,  in  the  works  of  a  celebrated  writer  of 
Periodical  Effays  occurred  to  me,  which  fpeaks 
my  own  feelings  fo  plainly,  that,  mutato  nomine ,  I 
cannot  refill  the  inclination  to  tranfcribe  it. — “  Sir, 

“  A  model!  man  fends  his  fervice  to  the  author  of 
€{  the  [Medical  Spectator],  and  will  be  very 
c(  willing  to  affift  him  in  his  work;  but  is  fadly 
cc  afraid  of  being  difcouraged,  by  having  his  firft 
“  Effay  rejeded ;  a  difgrace  he  has  already  woe- 
“  fully  experienced  in  every  offer  he  had  made  of 
(C  it ;  but  he  comforts  himfelf  by  thinking,  without 
c<  vanity,  that  this  has  been  from  a  peculiar  favour 

*  “  The  Rambler,”  N*  io, 

“  of 
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of  fortune,  which  hath  faved  his  performance 
“  from  being  buried  in  trafh,  and  referved  it  to 
c<  appear  with  luftre  in  the  [Medical  Spectator.  ]” 

I  am.  Sir,  Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant. 

An  old  Chemist.” 

fhe  befl  anfwer  which  /  can  give  to 
this  very  modejl  gentleman ,  who  appears 
to  b£  too  diffident  even  to  pen  a  common 
epijlle  without  the  affijlance  of  a  previous 
model)  will  be^  in  the  words  of  that 

writer  from  whom  his  letter  is  quoted. 

“  One  of  my  predeceflors  has  juftly  obferved, 
u  that,  though  modefty  has  an  amiable  and  win- 
u  ning  appearance,  it  ought  not  to  hinder  the  ex- 
<(  ertion  of  the  a&ive  powers,  but  that  a  man 
€t  fhould  fhew  under  his  blufhes  a  latent  refolution. 
“  This  point  of  perfection,  nice  as  it  is,  my  Cor- 
ie  refpondent  feems  to  have  attained.  That  he  is 
l<  modeft,  his  own  declaration  may  evince ;  and, 
“  1  think,  the  latent  refolution  may  be  difeovered 
“  in  his  letter  by  an  acute  obferver.  I  will,  there - 
“  fore,  advife  him,  fince  he  fo  well  deferves  my 
“  precepts,  not  to  be  difeouraged,  though  the 
€t  [Medical  Spectator]  fhould  prove  equally 
envious  or  taftelefs.  If  his  Papers  are  refufed, 
“  the  preffes  of  England  are  open  ;  let  him  try 
e;  the  judgement  of  the  publick.  If,  as  it  fome- 
“  times  happens  in  general  combinations  againfl 
“  merit,  he  cannot  perfuade  the  world  to  buy  his 
“  works,  he  may  prefent  them  to  his  friends ;  and 
“if  his  friends  are  feized  with  the  epidemical 
i(  infatuation,  and  cannot  find  his  genius,  or  will 
not  confefs  it,  let  him  then  refer  his  caufe  to 
pofeerity,  and  referve  his  labours  for  a  wifer 
“  age.” 

O  * 


But 
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But,  to  be  ferious ,  my  Correfpondent, 
if  he  refledis  a  moment ,  mujl  know ,  that, 
however  flrongly  he  may  himfelf  believe 
in  the- truth  of  thofe  doBrines  which  he 
fo  much  admires ,  public  foceilies  already 
warped  by  the  celebrity  of  other  theories 
almofl  univ  erf  ally  received ,  and  by  which 
his  favourite  ones  appear  to  be  contra- 
dicied,  mujl  be  Jhy  of  receiving  Papers 
.  on  a  fubjecl,  and  perhaps  from  a  writer 
who  is  but  little  known.  However ,  Jince 
it  is  the  etiquette  of  publick  focieties, 
u  not  as  a  body  to  vouch  for  the  truth 
“  of  any  relation,  or  to  give  authority 
“  to  any  opinions  which  their  volumes 
“  may  contain” — under  the  fandlion  of 
this  eflabUJhed  cuflom ,  it  is  not  impoffible  but 
that  the  Author  of  the  Medical  Spec¬ 
tator  may  adopt  thefe  Papers ,  which 
he  therefore  informs  his  Correfpondent 
(from  whom ,  upon  any  lefs  intricate  or 
controverfial  fubjecl,  he  will  always  be 
happy  to  hear),  that  they  are  taken  ad 
referendum.  N.  H. 

ERRATUM  in  N°  IV. 
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NUMBER  VI. 


S  A  TURD  A  Y,  November  5,  1791* 


Cutis  concrefcit  omnia  contegens  ex  ipfo  quoque  feminc ,  non  ut  qui - 
Jem  prodiderunt  ex  came  aridiore  fa  ft  a. 

Fern  el  1  us  de  Hominis  Procreatione. 

‘T ant  a  incfi  in  corpore  membranarum  commoditas ,  tanta  necefiitas, 
■xt  nullam  natura  partem  prater miferit,  quam  membrana  non  inte- 
gat9  comprebendat  et  fulciat.  Ibid. 

Sguo  fit  ut  folius  cutis  contaftu  liceat  de  univerfi  corporis  temper a- 
mento  pronuntiare.  Ibid.  De  Temperamento. 


TH  E  brain  and  the  nerves  have 
been  confidered,  by  fome  very 
celebrated  phyfiologifts,  as  the  original 
ftamina  from  which  every  other  part 

H  .  of 
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of  the  human  frame  is  gradually  and 
fuccefiively  formed  or  evolved.  This 
idea  has  been  adopted  from  an  ob- 
fervation,  that  in  the  earlieft  periods  of 
geftation,  from  the  time  that  the  embryo 
becomes  a  vilible  and  a  tangible  objedt, 
the  head  is  conftantly  obferved  to  be  its 
largeft  part.  But,  in  their  eagernefs  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem,  phyfi- 
ologiits  appear  to  have  overlooked  one 
circumftance,  viz.  that,  whenever  thefe 
obfervations  have  been  made,  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  fyftem  has  always 
been  found  covered  with  Ik  in  perfectly 
formed.  It  is  to  me,  therefore,  fome- 
what  furprifing,  that  none  of  them 
have  hitherto  been  hardy  enough  to 
pronounce  the  fkin  itfelf  to  be  the  fun¬ 
damental  part  of  the  animal  frame,  the 
original  ftamen  from  which  every  other 
organ  hath  been  fubfequently  evolved. 

There  is  a  period  of  geftation  in 
which  the  growth  of  the  embryo  has 
been  conlidered  as  a  kind  of  vegetative 
procefs ;  and  during  this  period  it  is  not 

unrea- 
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unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  its  nou- 
rifhment  is  chiefly  taken  in  by  exter¬ 
nal  abforption.  If  I  was  difpofed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  fabricate  a  new  fyftem,  and  to 
confider  the  Ikin  in  this  important 
point  of  view,  many  arguments  might 
be  drawn,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
foetus  in  utero ,  to  give  it  countenance 
and  fupport.  Arguments  might  alfo 
by  analogy  be  drawn  from  the  vegetable 
creation,  in  which,  from  the  earlieft 
traces  of  the  germ,  the  lkin  or  bark 
is  undoubtedly  the  raoft  important  part 
in  the  ftru&ure  of  every  fpecies.  But 
I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  my  read¬ 
ers,  by  entering  into  deep  and  laborious 
difquilitions ;  nor  attempt  to  trace  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  human  frame 
from  its  firft  vifible  fpeck  of  exiftence: 
becaufe  I  flatter  myfelf  that  it  will  not 
be  difficult,  even  in  the  full-grown  rub¬ 
iest,  to  confider  the  fkin  in  a  much 
more  important  light  than  it  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  done  by  the  generality  of 
phyfiologifts,. 

H  2  •  But 
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But  before  I  proceed  in  this  invefti- 
gation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  by  the  fkin  I  wifh  to  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean,  not  only  the  cuticle 
and  the  cutis  vera  but  all  that  by  fur- 
geons  and  anatomifts  are  denominated 
the  common  integuments  covering  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body  like  the 
bark  of  a  tree  ;  to  which,  in  a  more 
enlarged  view,  may  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  be  added  the  more  delicate 
internal  reflections  of  the  fame  from 
the  lips,  the  infide  of  the  cheeks,  the 
tongue,  fauces,  &c.  through  the  whole 
of  the  inteftinal  canal ;  and  the  internal 
furfaces  of  every  cavity  in  the  fyftem  ; 
together  with  the  membraneous  expan- 
lions  wherever  they  are  found.  In 
this  extenfive  view  of  the  fubjeft  it  will 
be  evident,  that  whatever  is  admitted 
into  the  fyrtem  muft  pervade  the  fkin, 
which  may  therefore  through  the  whole 
animal  machine  be  confldered  as  an 
abforbing  furface,  effentially  neceffary 
to  nourifhment  and  exiftence. 

It 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  the  fkin  is 

\ 

feated  a  very  coniiderable  portion  of 
thofe  indefcribable  emanations,  beauty 
and  deformity,  which  in  a  wonderful 
manner  attach  the  very  fouls  of  the 
different  fexes,  or  render  them  difguft- 
ing  to  each  other.  In  different  parts 
of  the  (kin,  under  peculiar  modifica¬ 
tions,  re  fide  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fenfes  or  feelings  of  the  animal  ;  and 
here  alfo  are  to  be  found  much  of 
thofe  delicate  lines  and  difcriminations 
of  feature  on  which  is  founded  the 
fcience,  if  it  may  yet  be  called  a  fci- 
ence,  of  phyfiognomy  both  medical  and 
general.  The  momentary  dominion 
of  the  paffions  of  the  mind,  fear,  an¬ 
ger,  and  fhame,  grief  and  melancholy, 
courage  and  refolution  in  the  inftant 
of  danger,  are  all  vifible  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  moff  inexperienced  ob- 
ferver.  It  would  be  a  wafte  of  time, 
and  in  a  manner  trifling  with  my  read¬ 
ers,  was  I  to  add,  that  in  the  fkin  are 

•  \  1 

to  be  feen  the  marks  of  health  and 
'  H  3  difeafe. 
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difeafe.  Every  eye  can  point  out  the 
iii'wB©'  and  evtrxpx&y  the  genuine 
plethora,  the  jaundice,  dropfy,  chloro¬ 
sis,  eryfipelas,  and  gout,  and  various 
eruptive  difeafes  ;  fcrophula,  agues, 
heCtic  and  burning  fevers. 

.  The  retroceffion  of  exanthemata  not 
only  demonstrates  the  Sympathy  and 
affinity  fubfifting  betwixt  the  fkin  on 
the  furface  of  the  body  and  that  which 
lines  the  intestinal  canal,  but  at  the 
fame  time  proves  how  much  more  im¬ 
mediately  the  latter  is  in  general  con¬ 
nected  with  the  vital  principle.  I  fay 
in  genera],  betaufe  an  attention  to  the 
effects  of  various  applications  even  on 
the  external  furface  of  the  body  will 
fhew,  that  in  Several  initances  the  moft 
minute  portion  of  the  fkin  may  become 
wonderfully  important  to  animal  life; 
which,  from  a  variety  of  poifonous  and 
venomous  applications,  is  capable  of 
being  totally  destroyed  by  the  flighteft 
fcratch.  The  whole  fyftem  will  fre¬ 
quently  Sympathize  with  ulcerations  on 

the 
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the  extremities  excited  by  blifters  and 
finapifms,  which  I  am  convinced  are 
much  more  frequently  the  caufe  of 
death  than  is  generally  known  to,  or 
perhaps  than  will  be  ealily  credited  by, 
numbers  who  hurry  over  the  common 
routine  of  practice  without  reflection  or 
obfervation.  Every  furgeon  of  ex¬ 
perience  mull  have  obferved  death  oc- 

x  * 

cafioned  by  fcalds  and  burns,  where 
no  very  extenfive  furface  of  the  flcin 
has  been  injured,  and  where  it  has 
been  difficult,  a  priori,  to  conceive  that 
life  could  be  endangered.  But  perhaps 
there  is  no  argument  can  be  made  ufe 
of  which  will  demonftrate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  flcin  more  than  the  follow¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  well-known  fad,  that  a 
limb  will  become  paralytic  if  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nerve  which  leads  to  it  is  either 
cut  through,  comprefled,  or  deftroyed  ; 
that  mortification,  both  partial  and  ge¬ 
neral,  will  fometimes  enfue  upon  fimi- 
lar  injury  to  the  principal  artery ;  but 
it  is  alfo  well  known  that  in  both  cafes 
1  the 
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the  limb  will  frequently  continue  to 
live.  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be 
allowed  by  every  man  of  experience 
that,  if  the  fkin  was  to  be  totally  re¬ 
moved  from  a  limb  in  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  nerves  and  blood  veffels  continue 
uninjured,  death  would  certainly  be  the 
confequence.  It  may  indeed  be  al- 
lodged,  that  in  this  cafe  it  is  not  fo 
much  owing  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  Ikin  itfelf,  as-  to  the  injuries  which 
the  mufcular  parts  muft  fuftain  from 
the  mere  circumftance  of  expofure. 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  there  are 
ftill  other  phenomena,  both  pathological 
and  phyfiological,  which  have  not  been 
generally  obferved,  but  which  wiil 
point  out,  in  a  manner  perhaps  equally 
ftriking,  the  importance  of  the  lldn  in, 
the  animal  oeconomy. 

The  permeability  of  the  fkin  from 
within  outwards,  or  that  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  which  is  denominated  infenfible 
perfpiration,  from  the  days  of  Sandto- 
rius  to  the  prefent  time,  hath  engaged 

the 
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the  attention  of  every  phyfician.  To 
the  different  modifications  of  this  infen- 
fible  perfpiration,  whole  exiftence  I  by 
no  means  intend  to  difpute,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  difeafes  of  the  human 
frame  hath  been  afcribed,  but  it  has 
never  been  well  underltood  :  and  of  late, 
ftnce  heat  hath  begun  to  be  conlidered 
as  a  material  fubltance,  it  has  been 
prettygenerally  fufpefted  by  the  beft  phy- 
liologifts,  that  a  conflderabie  proportion 
of  that  lofs  of  weight,  which  hath  been 
fo  long  placed  to  the  account  of  infen- 
fible  perfpiration,  is  in  fail  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  emanation  or  evolution  of  animal 
heat.  While  volumes  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  fubjeft  of  infenfible  perfpira¬ 
tion,  and  almoft  every  medical  treatife 
hath  paid  more  or  lefs  attention  to  it, 
the  permeability  of  the  fkiii  from  with¬ 
out  inwards,  which  is  to  the  full  as  im¬ 
portant,  hath,  till  very  lately,  been 
almoft  totally  difregarded.  In  fome 
future  paper  I  mean  to  enter  very  fully 
into  this  fubjeft*  which  I  fhall  therefore 

now 
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now  pafs  over  in  a  flight  manner. 
There  is,  however,  one  modification  of 
external  abforption,  which  hath  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  different 
gentlemen  who  have  favoured  the 
world  with  their  obfervations  on  the 
fubjeft,  which  I  will  difcufs  at  prefent, 
and  which  is,  I  believe,  unknown  to  the 
major  part  of  my  readers,  as  till  very 
lately,  I  muft  candidly  confefs,  it  was  to 
myfelf ;  and  which  it  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  have  continued  to  be,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  favours  of  an  obliging 
correfpondent. 

About  ten  years  fince  a  wrork  w'as 
publifhed,  entitled,  “  An  experimental 
“  Enquiry  into  the  firft  and  general 
“  Principles  of  animal  and  vegetable 
“  Life,  &c.  8c c.”  a  work,  which,  had 
it  been  written  in  a  ftyle  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  difcoveries  which  it 
contains,  would  long  fince  have  ele¬ 
vated  its  author  to  the  firft  rank  of 
.  / 

chemical  and  philofophical  reputation. 
In  this  w'ork  were  firft  demonftrated  the 

true 
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true  conftituent  principles  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  to  this  Avork  the  world 
was  indebted  for  the  firft  proof  that 
phlogifton,  which  is  one  of  thofe  con¬ 
ftituent  principles,  is  taken  into  the 
fyftem  in  large  quantities,  palling 
through  the  (kin  or  membrane  which 
lines  the  internal  furface  of  the  lungs 
in  order  to  combine  with  the  blood  as 
it  circulates  through  the  pulmonary  vef- 
fels.  The  author,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  his  difcovery,  did  not  over¬ 
look  the  fame  quality  inherent  in  the 
fkin  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body, 
which,  in  a  lefler  degree  than  that  on 
the  furface  of  the  lungs,  gives  admillion 
to  phlogifton  by  decompounding  the 
atmofphere.  He  found  every  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  human  body  to  be 
endowed  with  this  property,  but  fome 
particular  parts  more  eminently  fo  than 
others.  Thus  the  cheeks  of  thofe  per- 
fons  who  are  poflefled  of  the  fangui- 
peous  conftitution,  where  the  blood 
comes  nearly  into  contact  with  the 

atmosphere, 


i 
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atmofphere,  gives  ad  million  tophlogif- 
ton  perhaps  in  as  'great  a  degree  as  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  lungs.  To  this  circumftance 
are  owing  the  red  and  brawney  arms 
of  wafher  women  and  others  who  keep 
them  generally  expofed  to  the  action  of 
the  air.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
hands,  neck,  and  arms,  are  feduloufly 
covered  from  the  atmofphere,  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  delicate  but  fickly  complexion, 

and  are  in  fa£t  blanched  in  the  fame 

* 

manner  and  upon  the  felf-fame  princi¬ 
ples  as  endive  or  celery.  And  thus  in 
perfons  who  are  imperfe<5lly  nouriihed, 
either  in  point  of  quantity  or  quality, 
the  whole  furface  of  the  body  foon  lofes 
its  animated  appearance,  the  vis  vita 
fails,  and  the  blood  no  longer  rufhes  to 
the  external  furface  to  come  as  nearly 
as  poffible  into  contadl  with  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  thefe  per¬ 
fons  are  indulged  with  richer  nourifh- 
ment,  the  fkin  again  recovers  its  ani¬ 
mated  appearance :  and,  if  we  carry 
5  our 
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our  obfervations  further,  to  thofe  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  ftill  ftronger 
ftimuli,  who  indulge  in  high-feafoned 
food,1  rich  wines,  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
the  red  face,  the  pimpled  nofe,  the  gout 
and  eryfipelas,  loon  point  out  the  raph* 
dity  with  which  this  procefs  of  decom- 
pofition  is  going  on  betwixt  the  blood 
and  the  external  atmofphere;  the  whole 
frame  being  in  a  manner  ready  to  catch 
fire,  and  the  external  fkin  in  particular, 
having  acquired  nearly  as  great  a  dif- 
polition  to  inflame  upon  the  application 
of  the  atmofphere,  as  the  furface  of 
every  internal  cavity  when  expofed  to 

its  influence  ;  a  fail,  well  known  in 

« 

modern  furgery,  though  hitherto  in  ge¬ 
neral  but  ill  underftood,  and  which,  in 
fome  future  Paper,  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  upon  the  principles  of  the 
new  theory  of  the  atmofphere  ;  being 
under  the  neceffity  at  prefent  to  defer 
this  interefting  fubjeft,  together  with 
an  application  of  thefe  principles,  to 
the  management  of  the  fmall-pox. 

Should 


\ 
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Should  any  or  all  of  my  readers  be 
ftartled  at  tire  idea  of  phlogifton  being 
deceived  into  the  conftitution,  1  have 
only  to  requeft  that  they  will*  for  the 
prefent  fufpend  their  objections,  till  the 
papers  with  which  I  have  been  favoured 
on  this  fubjeCt  are  fairly  and  fully  laid 
open  before  them ;  and  which,  I  am 
perfuaded,  however  widely  they  may 
differ  from  the  received  opinions  of  the 
day,  will  operate  upon  their  minds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  have  done 
upon  my  own. 

R>  Vv\ 
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SATURDAY,  November  12,  1 79 !• 


Hac  qu<£  comprejfione  jit ,  femper  prius  tam  in  vero,  adhuc  par- 
vo ,  quam  etia?n  infalfo,  tentari  debet:  nam  crudele  eji periculofam 
Jeftionem  injiituere ,  ubi  blandiori  modo  curare  pojfnmus. 

Heist,  de  Aneuryfmate- 

The  method  of  relieving  and  curing  this  diforder  by  deliga¬ 
tion  and  compreffion  ought  always  to  be  tried  beforethat  by  inci~ 
iion,  as  well  in  the  incipient  true  as  in  the  fpurious  aneurifm ; 
for  it  would  be  barbarous  to  fubje<51  the  patient  to  a  cruel  ope¬ 
ration  for  what  may  be  remedied  by  a  milder  treatment. 

UPON  entering  the  Club  room  ra¬ 
ther  late,  I  found  the  convention 
had  chiefly  turned  upon  my  laft  Satur- 

"  V 

day’s  Paper,  and  that  the  members  were 

K  divided 
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divided  into  parties  ;  fome  admitting, 
others  denying,  that  any  very  ufeful  or 
valuable  deductions  could  be  drawn 
from  that  publication.  Dr.  Dash,  du¬ 
ring  a  decifive  pinch  of  fnuff,  in  his 
ufual  gay  and  lively  manner,  had  drawn 
more  than  half  the  company  to  his 
lide  of  the  quellion ;  and  whilft  I  was 
opening  the  door,  lowering  a  little  the 
cadence  and  energy  of  his  pronunciation, 
was  aft u ally  expreffing  apprehenfions 
for  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
Society,  and  with  a  fmart  rap  was  at 
the  lame  moment  doling  both  his  fen- 
tence  and  the  lid  of  his  fnuff-box ; 
when  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Placebo, 
who  I  found  had  been  warm  and  fire- 

k  * 

nuous  in  my  fupport,  llretching  for¬ 
ward  his  hand,  exclaimed  :  “  But  here 
comes  Dr.  Villers,  let  him  fpeak  for 

himlelf.” 

.  *  ’  ,1 

The  countenance  and  fupport  of  Dr. 
Placebo  was  at  once  both  grateful  and 
diftreffing  to  my  feelings  ;  for  no  fooner 
was  I  feated,  than  a  profound  lilence 

took 

✓  M-  % 
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took  place ;  and  if  my  reader  is  a  dif¬ 
fident  man,  he  will  readily  conceive  the 
embarraffment  of  my  fituation,  when 
every  eye  in  a  fcrutinizing  glance  was 
in  a  moment  upon  me.  The  laft  words 
of  Dr.  Dash,  together  with  the  fnap 
of  his  fnuff-box,  ftill  vibrating  on  my 
ear,  had  thrown  me  fo  completely  off 

i  K 

my  guard,  that,  betwixt  my  hat,  my 
gloves,  and  my  cane,  which  I  had 
neglected  to  difpofe  of  in  a  proper 
manner,  every  moment  encreafed  my 
confufion.  I  muftr  however,  do  Dr. 
Dash,  who  is  poffefTed  of  a  natural 
good  temper  and  a  kind  heart,  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  acknowledge,  that  he  exerted  all 
thofe  pleafing  attentions  which  befpeak 
the  polifhed  gentleman,  doubtlefs  with 
a  view  to  obliterate  the  impreffion  which 
it  was  evident  he  feared  that  he  had 
unintentionally  made.  But  the  dye 
was  call  for  the  evening  ;  and  it  was 
now  impoflible  for  me  to  di (burthen 
my  mind  as  I  had  intended  to  the  com¬ 
pany  at  large,  notwithstanding  I  felt 

K  2  myfelf 
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myfelf  full  of  important  obfervation. 
But  the  converfation,  to  my  great  re¬ 
lief,  beginning  to  take  a  more  general 
turn,  no  fooner  was  the  attention  of 
the  company  removed  from  myfelf,  than 
the  ability  to  fpeak,  when  none  were 
difpofed  to  liiten,  feemed  again  to 
return. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Hawkseye  in 
a  whifper  affured  me,  that  he  was 
much  pleafed  with  my  idea  of  com¬ 
paring  the  fkin  or  common  integu¬ 
ments  of  an  animal  to  the  bark  of  a 
tree;  and  that  he  was  convinced  the 
common  integuments  were  of  much 
more  confequence,  both  in  a  general 
and  a  partial  view,  than  he  had  ever 
imagined  before.  Thus  encouraged, 
to  Mr.  Hawkseye,  without  embarraff- 
ment,  I  communicated  thofe  obferva- 
tions  which  I  had  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  club,  and  had  for  a  con- 
iiderable  time  engaged  his  moil  eager 

attention.  I  was  indeed  in  the  aft 

♦  •  *  •  * 

of  tying  a  bleeding  ligature  round  his 

arm, 
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arm,  and  a  (Turing  him  that  it  would 
certainly  do,  when  Dr.  Placebo,  who 
for  Tome  time  had  had  his  eye  upon 
us,  again  arrefted  the  attention  of  the 
company,  by  firlt  touching  Dr.  Dash 
upon  the  elbow  (who  was  bulled  in 
drawing  a  cork  from  a  bottle  of  port), 
and  then  exclaiming,  44  Pro  bono  pub- 
lico ,  Gentlemen.  Dr.  Villers  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  bottle  which  Dr. 
Dash  is  at  this  moment  decanting-.  We 

o 

all  know,  that  for  many  years  it  has 
been  brim-full  of  molt  excellent  li¬ 
quor — ”  44  And  clofely  corked/’  replied 
the  doctor,  during  a  ftrenuous  exertion. 
44  But  obferve,”  he  continued,  44  with 
what  briglitnefs  it  lliines  now  it  is  fairlv 
decanted,  ready  to  exhilarate  and  enliven 
our  hearts.  Mr.  Hawkseye,  if  you 
have  completely  decanted  our  valuable 
friend,  I  hope  we  fhall  all  be  permitted 
to  partake.”  44  Your  iimile,”  Mr.B  awks- 
eye  replied,  44  is  ftridtly  applicable  in 
every  lenfe  but  one  ;  the  communica- 

K  3  •  tion 
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tion  of  Dr.  Villers  is  certainly  excel-*, 
lent,  and  the  decanter  may  be  filled  ; 
but  the  bottle  is  inexhauflible. 

“  Dr.  Villers,  Sir,”  he  continued, 

\ 

“  lias  convinced  me  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  vital  principle  refides 
in  the  common  integuments,  fo  much, 
that,  if  the  chief  artery  and  nerve  which 
lead  to  any  particular  limb  fhould  be 
comprefled,  I  begin  with  him  to  enter¬ 
tain  doubts  whether  the  vital  influence 
would  not  be  communicated  as  much 
by  the  common  integuments  and  the 
mufcular  fibres  as  by  the  anaftomofing 
branches  of  the  blood  veflels.  It  is 
obvious,  that  if  a  partial  mortification 
was  to  take  place  in  a  limb,  in  confe- 
quence  of  ligature,  upon  the  trunk  of 
a  large  artery,  the  line  of  feparatiop 
would  be  confiderably  lower  than  the 
part  comprefled  ;  how  low,  I  believe, 
no  experiments  or  fadts  have  yet  enabled 
us  to  determine  ;  but  we  are  in  poflef- 
fion  of  many  fadts  which  demonrtrate, 
that  a  fuflicient  degree  of  circulation 

will 
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will  frequently  go  on,  even  where  the 
ligature  or  cornpreffion  has  been  fud- 
denly  applied, 

“  Dr.  Villers  informs  me  that,  re- 
refleCting  on  this  circumftance,  he  was 
ftruck  with  aftonifhment  that  it  fhould 
never  yet  have  occurred  to  any  furgeon 
that,  by  purfuing  this  idea,  a  complete 
cure  of  the  poplitoeal  aneurifm  may  in 

a  fhort  time  with  certainty  be  obtained, 

( 

without  the  painful  neceflity  of  ufing 
the  knife.  He  juftly  obferves,  that  the 
very  frequently  fatal  termination  of 
every  operation  hitherto  propofed  for 
this  defperate  malady  is  well  known, 
even  when  performed  by  the  molt 
experienced  furgeons.  If  the  latl  and 
the  molt  ingenious  propofal  of  Mr. 
Hunter  fhould  have  made  fuch  a  vete¬ 
ran  as  the  late  Mr.  Pott  tremble  at,  and 
blunder  in  the  execution  of,  every  other 
practitioner  mult  liften  with  attention 
to  a  propofal  that  holds  out  a  profpeCt 
of  rendering  this  painful  and  difficult 
operation  totally  ufelefs.  The  late  Mr. 

K  4.  Elfe 
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V 

Elfe  was  in  pofleflion  of  an  inje&ed 
preparation,  ftill  I  believe  in  exiftence 
in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  hofpital,  in  which  it  appeared 
evident  that  the  femoral  artery  had 
been  rendered  impervious  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  an  internal  tumor,  and  in  wrhich 
the  vital  influence  had  been  for  years 
conveyed  by  the  anaftomofmg  branches, 
&:c.  In  this  preparation  Nature  hath 
clearly  pointed  out  the  proper  fteps  to 
be  taken.  Nothing  more  is  required 
than  by  means  of  partial  preflure  gra-; 
dually  to  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the 
femoral  artery,  a  few  inches  above  the 
aneurifm,  in  that  particular  part  where 
Mr.  Hunter  propofes  an  incifion  to  be 
made,  and  the  artery  to  be  tied.  Should 
it  be  demanded  how  this  partial  preflure 
is  to  be  obtained,  I  will  anfwer,  by  an 
inftrument  which  Dr.  Villers  has  in¬ 
vented  for  this  purpofe. 

“Let  a  concave  iron-plate, fufficiently 
long  to  extend  from  the  outfide  of  the 
knee  to  the  hip,  be  lined  particularly 

at 
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at  each  end  with  foft  fhammy  leather, 
fluffed  with  cotton,  fo  as  to  make  a 
preffure  only  on  thofe  two  parts,  viz. 
the  knee  and  the  hip,  where  the  fubja- 
cent  blood  veffels  are  few  and  trifling. 
Oppofite  to  the  part  where  the  partial 
preffure  is  to  be  made,  the  iron  fhould 
extend  in  the  form  of  a  flout  metallic 
inelaflic  crefcent,  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  breadth,  fufiicient  to  embrace 
without  preffure  three-fourths  of  the 
circumference  of  the  thigh.  In  each 
extremity  of  this  crefcent  there  fhould 
be  a  tranfverfe  eye  to  receive  the  girth 
of  petits  turnequets  ;  which  being  ap¬ 
plied,  and  a  common  cricket  ball,  or 
any  other  fubftance  equally  hard,  being 
placed  over  the  femoral  artery,  it  is 
evident,  that,  upon  turning  the  fcrew, 
the  whole  of  the  preffure,  both  action 
and  reaction,  will  be  divided  betwixt 
the  femoral  artery  and  the  thigh  bone 
on  one  part,  and  the  outfide  of  the  knee 
and  the  hip  on  the  others. 


“  As 
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I  '  X 

(t  As  the  preffure  may  be  encreafed 
in  the  raoft  gradual  manner,  the  current 
of  blood  will  be  imperceptibly  deter¬ 
mined  to  pafs  by  the  anaftomofing 
branches,  which  will  as  gradually  and 
as  regularly  enlarge.  The  pulfation  of 
the  aneurifmal  tumour  will  be  a  com 
ftant  index  whereby  the  degree  of  pref¬ 
fure  may  be  regulated  and  applied. 

“  The  firft  day  he  would  tighten  the 
fcrew  fo  far  only  as  to  produce  a  fenfible 
diminution  in  the  force  of  the  pulfation. 
After  three  days  he  would  again  en- 
creafe  the  compreflion,  fo  as  to  render 
the  pulfation  ftill  lefs  perceptible ;  and 
after  ten  days  more  he  would  venture 
to  give  fuch  a  degree  of  preffure  as 
fhould  totally  obliterate  every  fenfe  of 
pulfation,  and  excite  fufficient  pain  to 
bring  on  the  adhefive  inflammation. 
A  ftri£t  horizontal  pofture  being  en¬ 
joined,  the  patient  fhould  now  continue 
in  this  ftate  ten  days  more,  when  he 
would  venture  to  relax  the  turnequet, 

and 
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and  would  expert  the  pulfation  in  the 
aneurifmal  tumor  to  be  totally  gone, 
and  the  tumor  itfelf  to  be  confiderably 
leflened.  It  is  unneceflfary  to  add  a 
word  more  refpedting  the  proper  mode 
of  managing  the  tumour,  which  muft 
now  be  confidered  merely  as  a  limple 
extravafation,  and  treated  accordingly. 
The  whole  procefs  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  completed  in  lefs  than  a  month ; 
but,  fhould  it  require  double  or  treble 
that  time,  1  believe  there  is  no  man 
that  would  hefitate  a  moment  in  his 
choice. 

“  Dr.  Villers,  Gentlemen,  hath 
invented  two  inftruments  for  this  im¬ 
portant  purpofe ;  the  firft  was  limply 
a  ftout  inelaftic  iron  crefcent,  with 
tranfverle  eyes  for  the  girth  of  the 
turnequet,  and  a  comprefs  on  the  infide 
of  the  crefcent,  which  of  courfe  would 
have  adted  on  the  outfide  of  the  thigh 
in  oppofition  to  the  cricket  ball  on  the 
infide.  But  here  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  of  the  compreffion  muft  have 

taken 
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taken  place  on  the  two  different  fides 
of  the  thigh  bone,  confequently  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  the  anafto- 
rnofing  branches  would  have  been  ob- 
ftrucfted,  and,  of  courfe,  the  fuccefs  of 
the  procefs  lefs  certain.  Thefe  inftru- 
ments  are  totally  different  from  thofe 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  Heifter, 
Scultetus,  and  Dionis,  which  were  alfo 
intended  to  prefs  upon  the  tumour 
itfelf ;  and  by  one  of  which  Dr.  Bour- 
delot  in  the  jpace  of  twelve  months  was 

cured  of  a  falfe  aneurifm  in  his  arm  as 

* 

big  as  a  pullet’s  egg. 

“  Though  Dr.  Villers  thinks  the 
fecond  inftrument  entirely  fuperfeded 
by  the  firft,  yet  he  flattens  himfelf  that 
it  would  anfwer  a  very  important  pur- 
pofe  in  amputations.  He  has  juft  been 
aflerting,  that  if  the  principal  artery 
was  compreffed  by  this  inftrument  a  few 
inches  above  the  flump,  there  would 
ftill  be  fufficient  circulation  remaining 
for  the  nourifhment  of  the  flump;  nay, 
Jie  hath  even  ventured  to  declare  it  ?,s 

his 
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his  opinion,  that  if  a  common  bleeding 
ligature  was  to  be  drawn  fufficiently 
tight  one  or  two  inches  above  the  flump 
either  on  the  humerus,  or  the  thigh, 
the  danger  of  haemorrhage  would  be 
more  certainly  prevented  than  by  the 
ufe  of  the  needle  and  ligature,  without 
the  danger  of  mortification  being  ex¬ 
cited  ;  a  force  fufficient  to  comprefs 
the  larger  blood-veffels  being  confide- 
rably  fhort  of  that  which  is  required 
to  deftrov  the  fkin  and  the  mufcular 
fibres ;  or,  in  other  words,  totally  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  the  vital 
influence.  -  ' 

“  Should  it  be  objected,  that  in  the 
fore  arm  and  the  leg  the  interofleal  ar¬ 
teries  could  not  by  this  means  be  com- 
prefled,  the  doctor  (till  mantains,  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  apply  the  nee¬ 
dle  or  the  tenaculum  when  fuch  veffels 
continued  to  bleed  after  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  compreffion  was  made  ufe  of, 
which  he  thinks  would  not  always  be 
the  cafe. 


2 
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“  The  dodlor”  (continued  Mr. 
Hawkseye)  “  hath  ventured  to  drop 
one  hint  farther.  He  obfervesj  that 
notwithftanding  the  very  great  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  lately  made  in 
regard  to  the  prefervation  of  the  com¬ 
mon  integuments  in  amputation,  yet 
fuch  is  their  retraction,  that  a  part  of 
the  flump  ftill  continues  uncovered  with 
fkin  till  a  new  cicatrix  is  formed.  He 
is  perfuaded  that  if  the  following  ad¬ 
dition  is  made  to  the  prefent  mode 
of  amputating,  even  this  inconvenience 
would  be  obviated.  Let  the  furgeon 
before  he  begins  his  incifion  take  up 
the  common  integuments  with  his  fin¬ 
ger  and  his  thumb,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  when  he  is  upon  the  point  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  feton  needle,  two  inches  below 
the  part  where  he  intends  to  begin  his 
firft  circular  incifion.  He  would  wilh 
this  portion  of  the  fkin  to  be  feparated 
by  palling  the  edge  of  the  knife  under 
it,  and,  for  the  prefent,  turning  the 
fkin  back ;  then  proceeding  in  every 

other 
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other  refpedt  in  the  method  directed  by 
Mr.  Allanfon.  An  additional  quantity 
of  (kin  would  thus  be  borrowed  from 
the  inferior  part  of  the  limb,  which, 
with  the  afliftance  of  preflure  from  a 
cufhion  fixed  by  means  of  a  flump 
turnequet,  at  a  proper  diftance  of  time 
from  the  operation  might  be  made  to 
adhere,  nor  would  it  in  the  mean  time 
either  (lough  off  or  lofe  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  neatly  tuck’d  in  before  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  adhefive  plaifters.” 

The  poflibility  of  curing  the  popli¬ 
teal  aneurifm  without  an  operation 
being  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  fur- 
gery,  the  club  unanimoufly  agreed  that 
the  propofal  merited  the  moft  candid 
attention.  While  my  valuable  friend 
Dr.  Placebo  obferved,  “  however  diffi¬ 
cult  it  may  be  to  trace  the  concatenation, 
if  thefe  ideas  originated  in  refie6lions  on 
the  importance  of  the  (kin  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy,  Dr.  Dash  will,  I  believe, 
be  fatisfied  that  the  paper  on  that  fub- 
je<5t  was  not  written  in  vain.”  “  So  far 
i  am 
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am  I  from  thinking  it  written  in  vain,” 
replied  the  dodtor,  apparently  in  a  very 
ferious  mood,  “  that  1  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pofe  a  ftill  farther  improvement.  If 
a  furgeon  is  afraid  to  amputate,  inftead 
of  a  bleeding  ligature,  I  would  advife 
a  very  ftrong  cord  to  be  tied  round  the 
part  as  tight  as  poffible,  and  thus,  with 
a  proper  degree  of  patience,  the  limb 
will  drop  off  itfelf.”  Thefe  laft  words 

I 

were  accompanied  with  a  look  much 
eafier  to  underhand  than  accurately  to 
defcribe;  to  the  Ikilful  phyfiognomift, 
however,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  the  fufpenfor  nafi  was  flight] y,  but 
perceptibly,  thrown  into  adtion  ;  which 
in  a  moment  roufed  all  the  generous 
paflions  repofing  in  the  breaft  of  my 
valuable  friend,  Dr.  Placebo  ;  whofe 
cheek  glowing,  and  whofe  eye  fparkling 

with  unufual  animation,  at  the  fame 

► 

time  grafping  me  by  the  hand  and  ad- 
dreifing  his  difcourfe  to  Mr.  Hawks- 
eye,  u  The  man’"  (he  obferved)  u  who 
feels  himfelf  poffeffed  of  information 

effential 
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effential  to  the  happinefs  and  comfort 
of  mankind,  if  he  can  rely  on  the  found- 
nefs  of  his  own  judgement  and  the 
rectitude  of  his  intentions,  let  him  pub- 
lifti  his  opinions  without  fear  or  referve; 
hut  firft  let  him  determine  to  be  infen- 
fible  to  the  fhafts  of  wit,  of  ridicule, 
and  of  folly.” 

R,  W. 
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SATURDAY,  November 


Nunc  etiam  fat  is  apei'it  Cajfandra  fuiuris , 

— ■■  ■'  non  unquam  credit  a  Teucris.  Virg: 


Be  thou  the  firft  true  merit  to  befriend, 

His  praife  is  loft  v»ho  waits  till  all  commend.  Pope. 


1 To  the  Medical  Spectator. 

“  Sir,  '  •' 


“  Th  E  very  favourable  manner 
in  which  you  have  mentioned  a  work 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  the  chemical,  the  medical, 

L  ...  and 
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and  the  philofophical  world,  and  which, 
under  every  diladvantage  of  ftyle  and 
arrangement,  bids  fair  to  be  an  honour 
to  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  hath 
been  produced,  encourages  me  to  offer 
you  a  few  papers,  the  production  of 
a  friend,  in  which  the  merits  of  that 
work  have  been  already  conlidered,  and 
which  had  the  honour  to  be  read  before 
a  very  learned  and  refpectable  fociety 
in  the  month  of  January  or  February 
1789.  1  have  heard  that  the  author 

of  this  valuable  work,  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  foundnefs  of  his  principles^ 
regards  the  chemical  philofophers  of 
the  prefent  day  as  labouring  under  a 
degree  of  infatuation.  He  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  it  is  poilible  for  them  to  refift 
arguments  which  to  him  appear  to  be' 
irrcfiftible*  But  in  this  he  is  wrong. 
The  chemical  philofophers  of  the  pre-- 
fent  age  are  in  general  men  of  learning, 
of  candour  and  integrity,  of  acutenefs1 
and  penetration ;  men  eager  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  fubjeeft  of  aerial  phi- 

lofophy. 
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.  I  m  *  *  •  »  '  1  ,  ’j,* 

lofophy,  on  which  much  hath  been 
done ;  but,  from  ah  unfortunate  mil- 
take  in  the  outfet,  every  new  difcovery, 
and  every  frefli  experiment  which  they 
have  made,  hath  bewildered  their  ima- 

•  *  .  1  *J  ;  '*  '  ^ 

ginations,  and  led  them  aftray  from  the 
iimple  and  uniform  principles  which 
he  hath  been  fo  happy  as  to  adopt.  He 
cannot  perhaps  very  readily  conceive, 
that  the  volumes  which,  with  intenfe 
labour  and  application,  and  no  iriconfi- 
derable  expence,  he  hath  been  for  ten 
years  publifhing,  hitherto  remain  in  a 
great  meafure  unperufed.  Where  the 
iubjedt  is  abftriife  and  difficulty  if  the 

4  •  *  C  4. 

ftvle  is  deftitute  of  the  charms  of  ele- 
gance  and  arrangement,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  fatigued, 
and  the  chain  of  argument,  repeatedly 
interrupted,  at  laft  entirely  abandoned. 
But,  admitting  that  this  author  had 
written  with  the  elegance  and  precifion 
of  his  opponents,  he  Ought  ftill  to  con- 
iider  that  it  has  been  the  fate  of  every 
important  difcovery  to  contend  at  firft 

fr  * 

L  a  with 
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with  the  prejudices  of  eftablifhed  repu* 
tation  ;  he  ought  to  recolledt  that  Har¬ 
vey,  Newton,  Franklyn,  had  each  the 
mortification  to  fee  their  refpedlive  im¬ 
portant  difcoveries  neglected  anddefpifed 
at  their  firft  promulgation. 

“  But  before  I  proceed  to  fpeak  more 
particularly  of  this  theory,  permit  me 
to  take  a  concife  view  of  what  has  been 
already  done  on  the  fubjedt  of  aerial 
philofophy. 

(C  From  the  firft  dawn  of  chemical 
and  phyfiological  lcience  till  the  aera  of 
Dr.  Black,  it  was  univerfally  fuppofed 
that  the  atmofphere  afforded  a  pabulum 
vita  to  animals,  which  they  took-in  by 
refpiration.  But,  about  twenty-five 
years  lince,  Dr.  Black,  having  made 
fome  fuccefsful  enquiries  into  the  nature 
of  calcarious  earth,  was  gradually  led 
to  that  famous  experiment  with  lime- 
water,  which  adlually  demonftrated  the 
prefence  of  fixed  air  in  that  which  is 
difcharged  from  the  lungs  by  ^arpira- 
tion,  and  which  favoured  the  idea  that 

this 
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this  fluid  was  feparated  from  the  blood 
by  the  organs  of  refpiration.  Hence 
was  naturally  fuggefted  the  opinion 
that  the  atmofphere,  inftcad  of  com¬ 
municating  a  vital  principle  to  the  blood 
in  the  lungs,  was  neceffary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  ventilating  and  carrying  off  a 
poiionous  and  deleterious  vapour.  I 
^believe  there  are  few  of  his  pupils  who 
did  nqt  at  that  time  immediately  adopt 
this  opinion. 

iC  It  was  about  this  period  that  Dr. 
Frieftley  began  to  be  eminent  as  a  che¬ 
mical  philofopher.  Poffeffed  of  a  quick 
conception  and  a  ready  pen,  the  DoCtor 
caught  at  this  new  idea,  and,  being  at  the 
fame  time  ftruck  with  the  well  known 
analogy  fubfifting  betwixt  animal  life  and 
flame,  with  wonderful  eclat  made  an 
irruption  into  the  fcience  of  chemiftry, 
and,  like  a  fplendid  meteor,  hath  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  every  modern 
philofopher  of  Europe.  But,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  hath  gained  their 
admiration  and  applaufe,  he  hath  led 

L  3  them 
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them  aftray  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  fyftem  of  the  formation  of  the 


atmofphere.  He  hath,  however,  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  many  new  and  cu¬ 
rious  fafts.  His  experiments  have  been 
condudied  with  fpirit,  and  related  with 

'•  ;  -  •>  -  -  -  -  ^  i 

accuracy,  and  his  progrefs  hath  been 

\  * 

rapid ;  but  whether  it  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  multifarious  fubjefts  on 
which  his  attention  hath  been  en^aeed, 
or  to  the  original  want  of  a  fyftematical 
education  in  the  departments  which 
more  immediately  relate  to  the  fcience 


of  chemiftry  and  the  animal  oeconomy, 
he  hath  certainly  failed  to  elucidate  the 

i  y  ’  '  -  .  e 

grand  objects  of  his  enquiry.  Indeed, 
in  almoft  every  inftance  it  will  appear, 

that  his  deductions  either  are,  or  have 

•  *  ,1  £  * 

been,  at  variance  with  thofe  very  expe¬ 
riments  of  which  he  has  the  honour  to 

i  t  .  ■'  ' 

be  the  undifputed  author.  Yet,  ftiil  it 

*  -  J  t  *  V  V  ,  «* 

muft  be  allowed,  notwithftanding  the 
fallacy  of  his  deductions,  that  his  name 
will  continue  to  rank  high  in  the  lift  of 
aerial  philofophers,  He  will  ftiil  be 

entitled 
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entitled  to  that  praife  which  the  writer, 
who  hath  To  fuccefsfuily  combated  his 
theories  and  opinions,  in  the  molt  liberal 
manner  bellows  ;  he  mult  (till  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  u  the  firft  chemical  and 
u  philofophical  experimenter  of  the 
age.” — But  here  the  eidogium  ceafes  ; 
for,  as  a  chemical  reafoner,  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found  extremely  defective;  or, 
at  belt,  pofleffed  of  abilities  which  are 
calculated  only  to  puzzle  and  miflead. 

^  At  the  time  that  Dr.  Prieflley  had 
nearly  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  aerial  philolbpher,  Dr. 
Harrington,  then  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Black, 
a  youth  poffeffed  of  a  mind  capable  of 
conceiving,  but  not  of  clearly  or  happily 
defcribing,  the  molt  abftrufe  doctrines 
of  chemillry,  with  an  ardour  and  fuc- 
cefs  bordering  upon  intuition,  imme¬ 
diately  difcovered  the  erroneous  conclu- 
fions  to  which  Dr.  Black’s  experiment 
was  leading  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
adopting,  and  giving  confidence  to,  his 
4pftrine  of  latent  heat ,  which  {lands 

L  4  on 
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on  a  firmer  foundation,  had  the  happi- 

nefs  to  carry  his  views  from  a  folitary 

: 

fadt  to  an  explanation  of  the  grand 
operations  of  Nature  in  the  formation 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  its  relative  con¬ 
nexion  with  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  the  combuftion  of  inflammable 
fubftances.  He  had,  however,  the 
misfortune  not  to  write  in  general  in  a 
ftyle  equal  to  the  comprehenfion,  or 
worthy  of  the  vaft  objedts  which  his 
mind  was  grafping  :  and  having  the 
inconvenience  from  the  firft  to  contend 
with  the  moft  eftablifhed  names,  and 
with  theories  univerfally  adopted,  which 
it  was  necefiary  for  him  to  deftroy  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  was  building  his 
own,  no  wonder  if  the  reader  often 
finds  his  meaning  obfcure,  or  if  we 
perceive  him  at  every  flep  embarrafled 
with  the  erroneous  and  fafhionable  doc- 
trines  of  his  contemporaries.  Almoft 
every  paragraph  contains  inftances  of 
this  perplexity ;  but  the  obfcurity  fre¬ 
quently  arifes  from  the  reader  not  being 

aware 
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aw^re  of  the  different  meaning  annexed 
to  the  names  of  the  different  aeria.1 
fluids  which  he  has  occafion  to  mention. 
Thus,  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  they  who  fol- 
low  him  in  this  new  track,  have  given 
the  denomination  of  dephlogifticated 
air  to  that  which  Dr.  Harrington  proves 
to  confift  chiefly  of  phlogifton  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  given  the  name 
of  phlogifticated  air  to  that  which  he 
demonftrates  to  be  nearly  deprived  of 
it.  When  thefe  erroneous  denomina- 

k  «  ' 

tions  are  generally  known,  a  confidera- 
ble  fource  of  perplexity  will  be  removed. 

ic  In  the  year  178  r,  Dr.  Harrington 
publifhed  his  firft  philofophical  volume, 
in  which  he  proves  that  the  pureft  at- 
mofpherical  air  is  a  compound  body, 
formed  of  concentrated  fre ,  fixed  air, 
or  the  aerial  mephitic  acid ,  and  water . 
Nor  is  it  neceffary  here  to  mention 
how  much  this  idea  wras  then  repro¬ 
bated.  This  volume  was  followed  by 
a  fecond  in  1785,  in  which  he  lhews 
that  water  is  a  conflituent  part  of  every 

fpecies 
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fpecies  of  air.  A  third  volume  was 
added  on  the  ioth  of  March,  1788, 
under  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Prieft- 

t  V 

ley,  MefTrs.  Cavendiih,  Lavoifler,  and 
Kirwan ;  exprefily  written  to  point  out 
the  erroneous  opinions  which  thefe  emi¬ 
nent  aerial  philofophers  had  adopted, 
viz.  that  water  was  compofed  of  inflam¬ 
mable  and  dephlogifticated  airs.  I  am 
forry  to  add,  Sir,  that  in  many  of  thefe 
inftances  his  conclufions  have  been 
adopted  while  the  mention  of  his  name 
has  been  bafely  and  ungeneroufly  neg¬ 
lected.  The  following  quotations,  which 
conftitute  a  very  fmall  part  only  of  what 
might  be  adduced  upon  this  occafion, 
will  abundantly  teftify  the  truth  of  my 
aflertions. 

“  That  a  conflderable  quantity  of 
“  water  enters  into  the  compolition  of 
“  dephlogifticated  air  will  not  be  thought 
“  improbable,  when  it  is  confidered  that, 
<{  in  my  former  experiments,  this  ap- 
“  peared  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to 
u  inflammable  air.  For  without  water 

“  this 
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?.?  this  air  cannot  be  procured.  I  can 

alio  now  fay,  that  the  fame  is  the- 
V  cafe  with  refpedt  to  fixed  air.  It  is 
u  not  therefore  improbable,  that  the 
“  fame  may  be  true  of  every  other  kind 
44  of  air,  fince  water  is  ufecl  in  the  pro- 

c;  dilution  of  them  all.”  Vide  Dr.  Prieffc- 

*  \  • 

ley’s  u  Obfervations  and  Experiments 

on  Acidity,  the  Gompofition  of  Water 
and  Phlogifton,”  Phil.  Tranf.  Voh 

LXXVIII.  for  1788,  p.  152. 

“  I  muft  obferve  that  the  fuppofition 
“  of  water  entering  into  the  conititu- 
“  tion  of  all  kinds  of  air,  and  being  as 
“  it  were  their  proper  balls,  that  with- 
4C  out  which  no  aeriform  fubftance  can 
¥  fubfift  (which  the  preceding  experi- 
44  ments  render  in  a  high  degree  proba- 
u  ble),  makes  it  unneceffary  to  fuppofe, 
44  as  myfelf  as  well  as  others  have  done, 
that  water  confifts  of  dephlogifticated 
“  air  and  inflammable  air,  or  that  it 
u  has  ever  been  either  compofed  or  de- 
44  compofed  in  any  of  our  procefles.” 
Ibid.  p.  154. 

“  The 
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“  The  difcovery  that  the  greateft  part 
il  of  the  weight  of  inflammable  air,  as 
“  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  air,  is  water, 
“  does  not  m  ake  the  ufe  of  the  term  phlo- 
“  gifton  lefs  proper,  &c.”  Ibid.  p.  156. 

Thefe  again  are  thus  echoed  back  in 
the  Monthly  Review,  for  October  1788, 
p.  327. 

H  By  repeating  in  a  more  accurate 
manner  the  experiment  of  the  com- 
buftion  of  the  two  airs,  with  due  pre¬ 
cautions  to  previoufly  feparate  from 
them  as  much  as  poffible  all  extrar 
neous  moilture,  Dr.  P.  has  now  found, 
that  the  weight  of  the  water  falls 
always  far  lhort  of  the  weight  of  the 
air  decompofed,  and  inftead  of  air 
being  a  component  part  of  water,  he 
has  made  it  probable  that  water  is  a 
component  part  of  air.  It  is  already 
known  that  inflammable  air  cannot 
be  produced  without  water ;  and  the 
Doctor  (hews,  by  feveral  experiments, 
that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  refpefl 
to  fixed  air ;  the  aerated  terra  ponde- 

“  rofay 
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“  rofa,  which  appears  to  have  no  water 
cc  in  its  compofition,  yields  no  fixed  air 
w  till  water  is  introduced  ;  and  43  or 
€‘  44*  grains  of  the  water  are  always 
expended  in  the  production  of  100 
“  grains  of  air  ;  fo  that  of  this  air 
€i  water  makes  near  one-half.  It  H 
“  probable  that  the  fame  thing  obtains 
“  in  every  other  kind  of  air,  fince  water 
u  is  employed  in  the  production  of  them 
all ;  that  pure  water  is  their  proper 
*c  balls,  or  the  fubllance  without  which 
a  no  aeriform  fubftance  can  fubfift  | 
and  therefore  that  water  has  never 

f  U  1  v  '  •  c 

u  been  compofed  or  decompofed  in  any 
iC  of  our  operations.5’  Again. 

a  This  Paper”  (viz.  Dr.  Auftin’s,  on 
the  formation  of  the  ^Volatile  Alkali) 
tc  was  read  to  the  Society  in  May,  1 787, 
16  when  the  doctrine  of  the  decompo- 
a  fition  of  water  was  in  vogue ;  but  we 
£i  fuppofe  the  author  will  now  permit 
t€  us  to  differ  from  him  in  that  refpeCt, 
u  and  to  afcribe  the  origin  of  the  in- 

o 

“  flammable  air,  if  any  was  really  pro 
,  •  “  duced, 
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ir  '  . 

u  duced,  to  the  phlegmon  of  the 

s‘  metal.”  Ibid. 

T  V 

€fi  Thefe  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew 

,  ■  ,  • 

that  Dr.  Harrington’s  theory,  fo  far  ns  it 

6  '  v.  *  &  \  n  '  •* 

relates  to  water  being  a  conjlituent  part 

i  «  * 

of  air,  has  #0*ze;  the  honour  to  be  fup- 
ported  and  confirmed  by  the  moil  fatis- 
jactory  authorities  ;  and  one  more  quo- 

-  ■  •  j 

tat  ion  will  alfo  flieW  that  lie  hath  been 
equally  happy  ill  refpeeft  to  another  of 
the  cnnftituent  parts  of  air. 

u  According  to  my  lateft  obfervations, 

.  .  l  r  ■  ’ 

watery  or  rather  vapour ,  is  the  balls 
<«  of  all  kinds  of  air,  or  that  to  which 
“  they  owe  their  peculiar  kind  of  elajli. 
tl  city ;  fo  that  all  kinds  of  air  may  be 

j  /  *  f|  > 

faid  to  be  vapour,  with  Something  clje 
‘5  fo  attached  to  it,  as  to  prevent  its 
<£  condenfation  in  the  temperature  of 
&  the  atmofphere. 

“  The  aftion  of  the  ek&ric  /park 

>  ■*' 

“  upon  different  kinds  of  air,  is  not 

.  *  *  \ 

ea'fily  explained.  As  a  permanent  in- 
u  flammable  air  is  formed  bv  it  from 

i  ,  •  •  .  f  ;  .  ‘ 

any  kind  of  oil,  or  cauftic  volatile  alb 

“  kali, 
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<£  kali,  it  an: ft  be  capable  of  giving  this 

•  •  * 

“  aerial  form  to  the  water  and  pblogifton 
“  contained  in  thofe  liquors;  but  as  a 

>  I 

“  red  heat  will  do  the  fame  thing,  this 
“  elicit  may  be  produced  by  means  of 
“  the  mere  heat  communicated  by  the 
“  fpark.  And  fomething  communicated 
“  by  heat  seems  to  enter  as  a  conjlituent 
“  principle  into  every  fpecies  of  air,  be- 
“  caufe  the  water  in  the  worm-tub  is 
u  not  heated  when  air  is  produced  from 
“  the  vapor  of  acids.  fhe  element  of 
“  beat  therefore ,  called  by  Dr.  Black  la- 

“  tent  heat,  extremely  obfcure  as  the 

» 

tl  fubjeB  hj  seems  to  enter  into  the  com~ 
!<  pofition  of  all  kinds  of  air."  Dr. 

Prieftley’s  Exp.  andObferv.  3  Vol.  1 790,' 
vide  Analytical  Rev.  Dec.  1790. 

“  And  thus  in  thefe  reluitant  expref- 
fions  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Prieltley 
hath  at  lait  condefcended  Jlyly  to  adopt 
a  confiderablepart  of  the  ground-work, 
of  the  Harringtonian  theory  of  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  atmofphere.  A  theory  which 
renders  nugatory  and  void  almoft  the 

whole 
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whole  of  tliofe  celebrated  aerial  vagaries* 
With  which,  it  will  hereafter  be  found,  he 
hath  fo  long,  and  to  fo  little  purpofe, 
confounded  the  fcience  bf  chemiftry.  1 
prefume  therefore,  that  you,  Sir,  who 
profels  yourfelf  to  be  a  Chemical,  as 
well  as  a  Medical,  Speculator*  will  permit 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  pub¬ 
lication*  to  lay  before  your  readers  a 
Ihort  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  that 
philol'ophy  which  is  a  fuperftrudture 
ere&ed  on  the  firm  and  incontrovertible 
bafis  of  Stahl’s  beautiful  theory  of  phlo- 
gifton.  A  fyftem  of  philofophy  which, 
lb  far  from  fhrinking  at  the  fiery  teft  of 
experiment,  has  been  uniformly  fup- 
ported  and  confirmed  by  every  experi¬ 
ment  which  our  mod  celebrated  aerial 
philofophers,  fince  its  firft  promulgation, 
have  been  able  to  devife ;  and  to  which 
Dr.  Harrington  himfelf,  through  the 
whole  of  his  progrefs,  with  the  greateft 
candor  and  liberality  regularly  appeals. 
While  their  own  vague  and  mutable  opi¬ 
nions,  like  the  fabrications  eredted  by 

children 
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children  with  cards  on  a  fmooth  and 
flippery  furface,  are  perpetually  tumbling 
at  the  fhock  of  every  new  operation. 
In  fhort,  our  aerial  philofophers,  for  the 
laft  15  or  20  years,  may  not  unaptly 
be  compared  to  a  fet  of  nine-pins  over¬ 
turning  each  other;  and  it  may  with 
the  ftridteft  propriety  be  aflerted,  in  the 
words  of  a  well-informed  aerial  philofo- 
pher  of  the  laft:  century,  viz.  Mayow 
de  Sal.  Nitro,  p.  2, 

0 s  V eritas  fcriptorum  multitudine  plane 
t6  obrui  videtur.” 

How  far  the  papers  which  I  am  permitted 
to  lay  before  you  may  tend  to  fettle  thefe. 
jarring  opinions,  and  to  recall  our  phi- 
lofophers  from  their  prefent  aerial  flights 
to  the  old  and  negleited  principles  of 
chemiftrv,  and  to  a  fenfe  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  that  theory  which  hath  been 
repeatedly  offered  to  their  attention  by 
its  inful  ted  author,  perhaps  I  may  ap¬ 
pear  too  warmly  interefted  to  determine. 
With  your  permiffion,  therefore,  they 
fliall  be  left  to  the  future  confideration 
2  ot 
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of  your  readers,  if  you,  Sir,  will  do 
me  the  honor  to  incorporate  the  papers 
which  I  have  tranfmitted  to  you  with 
the  Medical  Spectator,  for  which 
publication,  I  flatter  myfelf,  they  have 
been  fortunately  referved.  • 

«  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  W.  S.” 

•  v 

x-  -  ,  '  * 

***  Our  Correfpondent  will  perceive, 
by  the  early  publication  of  his  letter, 
that  we  confider  fuch  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  as  we  have  already  received 
through  his  hands,  to  be  of  importance ; 
and  we  have  only  to  requeft  that  in  the 
additional  papers  which  have  been  pro- 
mifed,  the  writer  will  endeavour  to  be 
as  concife  as  poflible,  becaufe,  however 
important  the  fubjedt,  or  however  well 
it  may  be  treated,  many  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  may  be  but  little  entertained  with 
the  abftrufe  dodlrines  of  Chemiltry. 
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A  fkilful  Leech  by  long  Experience  made. 

Who  loves  the  Science,  but  detefts  the  Trade. 
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SATURDAY,  November  26,  1791* 


Homer. 


And  then,  behold  ;  the  wily  hero  rofe 
And  ftrait  toward  the  crowded  city  goes  ; 

But  prudence  firft  a  cloud  umbrageous  fpread, 

And,  wrapt  in  darknefs,  veils  his  honour’d  head  : 
Left  Tome  high-minded  great  phyfician  fee, 

And  rudely  thus  exclaim — Pray,  who  is  he? 


THE -anxiety  of  an  author  for  the 
reception  of  a  favourite  publica- 

*  \uTfw  pcfaQtVwv.  Euftathius,  and  all  the  beft  com¬ 
mentators  down  to  our  learned  Bentley,  agree  in  read¬ 
ing  (palnKuJv  piJaOvpw.  But  the  fenfe  of  this  whole  palTage 
will  point  out  the  propriety,  and  indeed  the  abfolute 
necefftty,  for  the  reft  oration  which,  mto  periculo ,  I  have 
here  ventured  to  adopt. 


M 


cation 


r 
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tion  is  well  known.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  his  work  appears,  he  con¬ 
ceives  every  eye  directed  towards  him, 
every  tongue  to  dwell  upon  his  name, 
and  every  ear  to  be  fatigued  with  re¬ 
iterated  cenfure  or  applaufe.  Nor  is 
he  roufed  from  this  idle  dream  till,  dis¬ 
covering  all  the  world  intent  upon  their 
own  affairs,  like  the  man  who  told  a 
itory  of  a  gun,  he  finds  himfelf  under 
the  humiliating  neceffity  in  every  com¬ 
pany  either  of  introducing  the  fubjedt 
himfelf,  or  of  fuffering  the  darling 
progeny  of  his  brain,  without  a  fingle 
eulogium,  to  drop  dead-born  from  the 
prefs,  and  to  fink  into  oblivion. 

Such  is  often  the  fituation  of  him 
who  boldly  ventures  to  give  his  name 
to  the  publick  ;  but  he  who  folicits 
applaufe  under  a  fidtitious  character, 
although  perhaps  equally  lenfible  to  the 
mortifications  of  negledt  and  the  gra- 
tulations  of  praife,  has  a  wider  range; 
it  is  in  his  power,  under  the  cover  of 
an  afiumed  character,  to  enjoy  as  it 

were 
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were  by  anticipation  that  celebrity 
which  it  is  in  his  power,  whenever  he 
pleafes,  openly  to  appropriate,  or  filently 
to  fhrink  from  the  odium  of  publick 
contempt. 

The  writer  of  a  periodical  paper 
generally  adopts  the  more  fecure  mode 
of  carrying  his  point;  and,  as  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  efforts  very  much  depends 
on  the  fecrecy  with  which  his  labours 
are  conducted,  it  is  not  extraordinary  if 
he  iliould  feel  an  uncommon  degree  of 
anxiety  in  this  refpeft.  I  remember, 
when  1  was  laying  my  publifher  under 
the  ft  rift  eft  injundtions  of  fecrecy,  he 
fmiled,  and  in  a  very  dry  manner  affured 
me,  that  I  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
fions  of  being  detected.  He  was  indeed 
of  the  fame  opinion  as  a  very  ingenious 
reviewer,  viz.  u  that  the  period  of  the 
“  fuccefsful  effayift  is  at  an  end.”  He 
enlarged  upon  the  confidential  nature 
of  his  office,  and  was  firmly  of  opinion, 
that  the  publick  would  never  think  it 
an  objedt  worthy  of  enquiry.  “  Hence,” 

M  2  he 
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lie  continued,  u  the  various  artifts 
through  whofe  hands  it  mult  pafs, 
from  the  firft  conception  to  the  moment 
of  delivery,  can  have  no  motive  what¬ 
ever  to  betray  their  truft.  The  devil 
is  intent  only  on  blackening  his  types, 
the  compofitor  on  the  accuracy  and  cor- 
redtnefs  of  their  difpofition,  and  every 
other  individual  in  his  particular  occu¬ 
pation.  But  there  is  one  perlon,”  he 
obferved,  u  who  from  the  nature  of  the 
cafe  mult  inevitably  be  entrulted  with 
the  fecret,  and  whofe  filence  the  book- 
feller  almoft  always  finds  it  impoflible 
to  fecure.”  Upon  my  afking  his  name, 
and  the  particular  department  which  he 
filled,  Mr.  Pridden  very  laconically  re¬ 
plied,  a  The  perfon  whom  I  mean,  Dr. 
Villers,  is  the  author  himfelf.” 

Although  1  am  far  from  believing 
that  the  fale  of  a  publication  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  its  merit, 
yet  a  very  brifk  fale  mult  undoubtedly 
in  general  be  deemed  a  proof  of  publick 
attention.  My  readers,  therefore,  will 

not 
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not  be  furprifed  when  I  inform  them 
that  I  have  been  for  a  confiderable  time 
extremely  anxious  to  know'  how  far  my 
labours  have  been  rewarded  with  this 
mark  of  their  approbation.  But  Mr. 
Pridden’s  rebuke  hath  hitherto  kept 
me  at  a  diftance ;  nor  would  I  have 
dared  to  difcover  the  parental  folicitude, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  following  un¬ 
fortunate  accident  which  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

After  walking  repeatedly  part  Mr. 
Pridden’s  fhop,  without  daring  to  enter, 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  under  the  cover 
of  difguife,  it  would  be  very  poffible 
for  me,  as  a  purchafer  of  my  own  work, 
not  only  to  gratify  my  curiofity,  but, 
by  an  entire  new  fpecies  of  puff,  to 
give  an  apparent  fillip  to  the  fale.  No 
fooner  was  this  little  fcheme  conceived 
than  it  was  -reduced  to  practice ;  and, 
under  the  favourable  dufk  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  which  was  faft  approaching,  drip¬ 
ping  off  my  full-trimmed  fuit  of  black, 
and  mounting  much  gayer  habiliments, 

M  3  together 
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together  with  a  fmartly-cocked  hat  and 
a  full-bottomed  wig,  which  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second 
was  deemed  a’  very  fagacious  one,  I 
ventured  in  complete  difguife  to  call  at 
the  Ihop  of  my  bookfeller,  and  was 
happy  to  find  not  Mr.  Pridden  himfelf, 
but  his  better  half  at  home.  “  You 
have  got,  Madam,”  faid  1,  u  a  thing 
called  the  Medical  Spectator  ;  I  have 
an  order  from  the  country  for  a  dozen 
complete  copies.”  “  A  thing  !  Sir,”  faid 
Mrs.  Pridden,  “  we  have  got  a  very 
excellent  periodical  paper,  entitled ,  The 
Medical  Spectator;  but  I  am  not  quite 
certain,  Sir,  whether  we  can  fpareyou  fo 
large  a  number  till  a  new  edition  is 
printed."  Bravo,  thought  I ;  if  this  is 
not  an  apparent  fillip  alfo,  it  will  do. 
It  was  decent,  however,  to  add,  “  I  am 
glad  to  hear,  Madam,  that  the  author 
keeps  up  the  reputation  of  his  work  lb 
well/’  u  As  '  to  that,  Sir,”  the  lady 
replied,  u  I  find  there  are  fome  doubts. 
Dr.  Blight,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pick- 

thank, 


I 
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t  ^  |  '  ».  /  >  ' 

thank,  have  both  been  here,  and  they 
fpeak,  I  allure  you,  very  flightingly  of 
the  performance  ;  for  my  own  part,  Sir, 

1  believe  it  arifes  entirely  from  fpite  and 
envy  at  the  rapidity  of  the  fale.  Mr. 
Pickthank  declares  the  firft  number 
contains  nothing  at  all  ;  the  fecond  he 
allows  had  fbme  fmall  pretenlions  to 
humour.  “  But  then  the  cui  hono ,  Dr. 
Blight — ”  i€  Cui bono!”  faid  the  Dobtor, 
c<  find  that  out  if  you  can  ;  but  the 
humour,  Mr.  Pickthank,  is  at  bed 
but  an  echo  of  the  Lounger,”  u  And 
a  very  poor  echo  indeed,”  replied  Mr. 
Pickthank.  As  to  the  third  number, 
the  lad  mentioned  gentleman  feemed 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  contained 
fbme  little  utility  as  well  as  originality  ; 
there  was,  however,  a  qualifying  but 
at  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  when  Dr. 
Blight,  pulling  a  ragged  old  Latin  book 
out  of  his  pocket,  cut  him  fhort  in  a 
moment.  “  Look  here,  Mr.  Pick- 
thank,”  pointing  to  a  particular  paf- 
fage,  u  where  is  your  originality  now? 

Read, 
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Read,  read,  Sir ;  you  will  find  it  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  a  good  tranfla- 
tion.”  “  But  here,  Sir,”  faid  Mrs.  Prid- 
den,  “  is  the  book  itfelf,  which  the 
Doctor  I  fuppofe  has  left  behind  him 
for  the  benefit  of  the  publick.” 

Agreeable  to  the  cultom  of  our  heft 
liiftorians,  I  fhall  give  the  paffage,  to 
which  Mrs.  Pridden  referred,  in  a  note*, 

*  &)ua  ratione  ambiens  air  corpora  mutet ,  et  caufas  inte- 
rlores  morbojque  excitet . 

De  Morborum  Caufis,  Lib  I.  Cap.  xiii. 

“  Screnus  tenuis,  purus,  beneque  temperatus,  fpiritus 
hoilros  colluiltat,  fanguinem  attenuat,  cor  exhiiarat, 
mentem  ferenat ;  corpus  omne  pervadens  raritate  dif- 
fundit,  fufcitatoque  calore  appetentiam,  concoftionem, 
fupervacuo'um  diifolutionem  expurgationemque  pro- 
curat.  Craifus,  denfus,  caliginofus,  et  aliena  permif- 
tione  inquinatus  fpiritus  obfcurat,  fanguinem  et:  hu- 
mores  denfat  atqne  hbefa&at,  cor  moeftitia  perftringit, 
mentem  obumbrat,  corpus  degravat  atque  denfat:  et 
oppreifo  atque  debilitato  nativo  calore  concodtionem 
laedit,  fupervacuorumque  diifolutionem  cohibet.  Qui 
porro  circumfufus  eft  nobis  aer,  in  ihtima  quaeque  pe¬ 
netrans  contagione  nos  etiam  immutat:  neque  nos  fo- 
lum  verum  etiam  folidiffnna  quaeque  et  inanima,  ut 
ligna,  ut  iapides  et  metalla,  qure  aliter  bcco  aliter  pluvi- 
oio  coelo  affici  notamus.  Tanta  quidem  vis  eil  aeris 
per  cunfla  meabilis.  Hujus  autem  quam  caeterorum  vis 
major  et  efficacior  ad  morbos  infligendos,  et  plures 
temporuni  tempeilatumque  mutatione  aut  ex  falubri 
loco  in  gravem  traniitu  aut  ex  ortu  intemperie  aut  qui- 
bufvis  aeris  inquinamcntis,  quam  vidtus  mutatione 
inoibis  pulfantur.” 

2  '  that 
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that  I  may  not  interrupt  the  regularity 
of  my  narrative. 

My  readers  will  eafily  believe  that 
an  attack  of  this  nature  was  more  than, 
flefh  and  blood  could  eafily  fupport.  I 
was  in  a  moment  completely,  off  my 
guard,  when,  throwing  down  my  hat, 
pulling  out  my  fpe6tacles,  and  drawing 
the  candle  towards  me,  regardlefs  of 
the  cloud' under  which  I  was  inveloped, 
in  the  vehemence  and  hurry  of  the 
a&ion,  I  had  the  misfortune 4o  fet  my 
wig  on  fire. 

- cum  circumfufa  repente 

Scindit  fe  nubes,  et  in  sethera  purgat  apertum. 

Reftitit  ^Eneas,  claraque  in  luce  refulfit.. 

Virgil, 

In  general  flames  th’  o’erfhading  curls  confpire, 

And  vanifh  in  the  pure  ethereal  fire. 

Aghaft  the  hero  hands,  expos’d  to  fight. 

And  fhines  confpicuous  in  a  blaze  of  light. 

Anon. 

“  Good  heavens,  Dr.  Villers!”  ex_ 
claimed  Mrs.  Pridden  :  “  is  it  you  ?” 
“  Hufh,  hufh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Pridden! 

.  '  f 

Hufh,”  I  replied,  in  the  a£t  of  difengaging 
myfelf  from  the  lefs  combnftible  parts  of 

ray 

J 
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my  wig.  “  I  was  juft  going  on  a  little 
private  mafquerade  paity,  and  thought 
I  would  rtep  in  on  my  way.”  “  Maf¬ 
querade,  indeed,  Dr.  Vjllers  !  You 
might  have  robbed,  ruined,  and  mur¬ 
dered  me.  I  fhould  never  have  been 
able  to  have  told  that  it  was  you.  But 
I  am  happy  to  fee  you,  notwithftanding 
this  little  accident,  and  have  the  plea- 
fure  to  inform  you,  that  the  faculty 
read  nothing  but  the  Medical  Spectator; 
even  the  druggifts  are  fending  for  it 
every  day  by  wliolefale,  for  their  coun¬ 
try  cuftomers  ;  and  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  different  hofpitals  are 
perpetually  calling,  but  they  prefer  the 
funny  papers  ;  they  are  your  beft  friends, 
Dr.  Villers  ;  if  you  wifti  to  keep  up 
their  attention,  you  fhould  always  write 
funny  papers.”  “  That  is  not  perfectly 
clear,  Mrs.  Pridden;  I  know  the  young 
rogues  love  fun  dearly ;  I  remember 
the  time  when  I  loved  fun  myfelf  as 
well  as  the  beft  of  them ;  but,  in  their 
ferious  moments,  I  am  certain,  they 

have 
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have  a  proper  relifh  for  good  fenfe  and 
found  philofophy  ;  we  mu  ft,  therefore, 
blend  them  together.”  “  You  are  the 
beft  judge,  Dr.  Villers  ;  but  I  think 
I  can  guefs  pretty  well  which  papers 
will  give  the  greateft  fatisfaftion.  I 
read  them  all'  myfelf  as  foon  as  they 
are  printed  ;  and  was  delighted '  with 
the  fecond.  But  how  could  you  think, 
Dr.  Villers,  of  palling  fentence  of 
tranfportation  on  fo  fweet  a  lady  ?  Mils 
Dy-Soon,  to  be  lure,  is  a  charming 
creature  ;  fhe  has  been  here  thefe  two 
hours,  and  is  but  this  moment  gone.” 
ci  Creature  !  Madam  ?  Why  fhe  is  a 

j 

mere  creature  of  the  brain,  a  creature 
of  my  own  imagination.”  No,  no, 
no,  Dr.  Villers;  that  will  never  do; 
I  know  better  :  die  is  charmed  with 
the  character  of  Dr.  Placebo,  and  in¬ 
tends  to  confult  him  before  die  embarks. 
She  has  left  a  card  alfo  for  Mr.  Hawks- 
eye,  having  been  airlifted,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  fevere  cold  which  die 
calight  during  the  late  foggy  weather, 

with 
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with  1 19  clifeafes  in  her  left  eye  only.” 

44  Impofiible,  Mrs.  Pridden  ;  that  is 
one  more  than  the  full  complement. 
The  wifeft,  the  moft  learned  head,  and 
the  keeneft  eye  in  the  college,  never 
yet  pretended  to  have  feen  more  than 
1 18  ;  and  that  is  allowed  by  all  the  fa¬ 
culty  to  be  a  large  number.”  “  Oh !  Sir,” 
continued  Mrs.  Pridden,  indulging  in 
a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  44  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  world  the  matter  with  them, 
for  I  never  faw  a  more  beautiful  pair 
of  eyes  in  my  life.”  44  Though  you 
have  not  been  able  to  fee  it,  Mrs.  Prid¬ 
den,  /  can  affure  you  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief  in  thofe  eyes.”  The 
flighted  hint  which  relates  to  the  ten¬ 
der  paffions  never  efcapes  the  obferva- 
tion  of  a  lady.  Mrs.  Pridden,  who 
has  a  remarkably  fine  eye  herfelf,  in  a  - 
moment  faw  through  the  allufion,  and 
with  much  pleafantry  and  good  humour 
kept  it  up  as  follows.  44  I  fancy,  Dr. 
V 1  llers,  the  mifchief  which  you  mean 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  eye  itfelf. 

I  fhould 
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I  fhould  rather  apprehend  the  eye  to  be 
the  caufe  of  mifchief,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  in  a  very  different  quar¬ 
ter.  Upon  my  life,  Dr.  Villers,  I 
fufpe£t  the  mifchief  is  in  your  own 
heart,  and  that  you  are  actually  in  love 
with  Mifs  Dy-Soon.”  I  concluded  this 
little  fcene  of  badinage  by  confeffing  to 
Mrs.  Pridden,  that  I  wTas  indeed  partial 
to  the  character  of  Mrs.  Dy-Soon  ;  and 
faithfully  promifed,  upon  condition  that 
lhe  would  prevail  upon  the  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  different  hofpitals  to  pe- 
rufe  the  philofophical  papers,  which  I 
am  bound  in  honour  to  publifh,  that, 
in  the  very  firft  number  of  the  fecond 
volume,  I  would  introduce  them  again 
to  Mrs.  Dy-Soon. 

N.  H. 


***  An  ingenious  and,  apparently, 
very  friendly  correfpondent,  under  the 
lignature  of  Deteffor,  objects  to  the 
mode  of  cure  propofed  in  the  Medical 

Spectator 
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Spectator  for  Aneurifm,  and  feems 
to  think,  that  the  inftrument  is  not  new. 
The  author  of  that  paper  conceives  not 
only  the  Inftrument,  but  the  mode  of 
cure,  and  the  whole  of  the  realoning 
upotvjvhich;  it  is  founded,  to  be  abfo - 
lufify  new.-- An  extradt,  therefore,  from 
'  Fluffier r  pr  any  other  author,  or  the 

*>  M*  t  J*. 

work  itfelf,  will  be  very  acceptable,  and 
with  candour  communicated  to  the 
publick  through  the  medium  of  this 
work.  But,  if  by  prejfure  the  writer 

|  I 

means  prefliire  upon  the  aneurifm al 
tumour,  he  may  fpare  himfelf  the 
trouble,  becaule,  to  ufe  the  language 
of  the  fenate,  it  would  be  totally  irre¬ 
levant. 
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SATURDAY,  December  3,  1791* 


Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  dimititur  alto. 


Virgil* 


“  Novel  opinions,  whether  in  ethics  or  phyfics,  have  a  thou-* 
find  difficulties  to  combat,  and  none  more  formidable  than  pre¬ 
judice.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I  hope  the  reader  will  for  a 
time  lofe  fight  of  his  own  opinion,  and  conlider  and  view  things 
in  the  light  I  have  put  them,  without  reje&ing  what  is  advanced, 
merely  becaufe  it  is  not  the  fame,  or  may  perhaps  contradict 
what  he  before  believed.”  Leslie  on  Animal  Hear,  p.  165* 


TH  E  author  of  a  medical  paper, 
which  was  publiihed  about  three 
or  four  years  lince,  having  aflerted,  in 
rather  too  confident  a  manner,  that  he 
believes  with  Dr.  Harrington,  in  oppo- 
iition  to  the  idea  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  that 

N  the 
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the  blood  receives  latent  heat  or  phlo- 
gifton  from  the  air  during  its  paffage 
through  the  lungs,  and  that  there  are 
many  phenomena  which  contradict  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  that  the  office 
of  the  lungs  is  to  dij charge  the  phlo- 
gifton  of  the  blood,  hath  drawn  upon 
himfelf  the  cenfure  of  fome  very  re- 
fpedfable  critics,  who  affeit,  u  that  they 
u  know  of  no  phenomena  which  con- 
u  tradidt  Dr.  Prieftley’s  beautiful  theory 
u  of  refpiration,”  and,  <c  that  fuch  phe- 
“  no'mena  he  hath  not  enumerated.” 
When  he  ventured  to  make  that  af- 
fertion,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
thought  Dr.  Harrington’s  theory  of  re¬ 
fpiration  had  been  better  known.  It  is 
now  a  good  many  years  fince  that  gen¬ 
tleman  hath  (hewn,  that  atmofpherical 
air  is  formed  of  fre ,  fixed  air ,  or  the 
aerial  mephitic  acid ,  and  water  ;  and 
that  animal  heat,  fanguification,  moif- 
ture,  and  many  others  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  animal  life,  are  immediately 
connected  with  refpiration.  It  is  a  plain, 

iimple, 
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Ample,  j  u  fl  1  v  -  con  nccl  ed  fyftem,  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  theories  which  are  at 
prefent  fo  generally  received.  Indeed, 
thofe  very  experiments  which  gave  rife 
to  that  monftrous  idea,  that  water  is 
formed  of  inflammable  and  dephlogifti- 
cated  airs,  are  evident  proofs  of  the 
trutli  of  Dr.  Harrington’s  general  theory 
of  the  atmofphere.  And  it  will  doubt- 
lefs  afford  that  gentleman  much  fatis- 
faftion  to  find  that  the  very  eminent 
chemical  philofophers,  who  firft  adopted 
that  aftonifhing  conclufion,  have  now 
difcovered  its  fallacy  ;  becaufe  the  dif- 
covery  will  be  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  fcience,  and  particularly  to  medicine, 
fince  the  enquiry  hath  for  its  object  an 
inveftigation  of  the  reafon  why  animal 
life  cannot  fubfifl:  without  a  continued 
application  of  frefh  air,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  are  to  believe  with 
the  antients  that  the  neceflity  for  frefh 
air  depends  upon  the  atmofphere  com¬ 
municating  A  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  TO  the 

N  < %  '  blood 
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blood  in  the  lungs,  or,  adopting  the 
ingenious  novelties  of  the  prefent  age, 
that  it  ads  by  extrading  a  deadly 
poison  from  them.  Since  Dr.  Har¬ 
rington’s  theory  was  firft  pub! idled, 
another  opinion  feems  to  have  been 
almoft  univerfally  adopted,  viz.  that 
the  atmofpliere  confifts  of  two  airs, 
phlogijlic cited  and  dephlogiflicated ,  the 
latter  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  blood  as  a  vital  prin¬ 
ciple.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  this  en¬ 
quiry,  we  hope  to  place  this  matter  in 
a  very  different  point  of  view.  But 
perhaps  the  mod  eifedual  way  to  com¬ 
prehend  this  matter  clearly  will  be  by 
taking 

^  —  1 

r  *  _ 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  HEAT  THROUGH  THE  DIFFERENT' 
OBJECTS  OF  NATURE. 

There  is  no  property  of  heat  more 
generally  known,  or  perhaps  better 

underftoad 
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underliood,  than  its  difpofition  to  pafs 
from  one  body  to  another,  fo  as  to 
preferve  what  hath  been  called  an  equi¬ 
librium.  But  it  is  in  the  exceptions  to 
this  general  law  that  we  are  to  look  for 
information  in  the  prefent  aera  of  philo- 
fophy.  For  there  are  exceptions,  and 
perhaps  none  more  linking  than  thofe 
which  take  place  in  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  creations.  The  full-grown 
foetus,  when  brought  into  the  world  in 
the  midft  of  a  Greenland  winter,  im¬ 
mediately  inhales  air  into  its  lungs, 
which,  “  according  to  the  common  ac- 
u  tion  of  hot  and  cold  bodies  upon 
u  one  another,  would  in  a  few  mi- 
44  nutes  reduce  it  to  a  frozen  lump.” 
Yet,  for  fome  hours,  it  continues  to 
breathe  the  fame  air,  whilft  its  tern- 
perature  of  heat  is  confiderably  in- 
creafing. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  vegetable 
creation  we  may  obferve  a  cucumber, 
hours,  days,  and  weeks,  expofed  to  a 

N  3  fur-« 
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furrounding  heat  often  little  fhort  of  i  oo 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
yet  fenfibly  cold  both  to  our  touch  and 
tafte,  and  capable  of  reducing  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  lame  thermometer  to  lefs 
than  65  degrees,  upon  the  bulb  'being 
plunged  into  its  fubftance.  The  cucum¬ 
ber  continues  this  refrigerating  power 
till  it  becomes  ripe  and  foft,  when,  the 
vegetating  procefs  ceafing,  it  acquires 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  with  the  bodies 
by  which  it  is  furrounded.  It  retains 
in  a  lelTer  degree  the  fame  refrigerating 
power  even  after  it  is  feparated  from 
the  ftalk  on  which  it  grew,  for,  if  it  is 
left  in  the  hot-bed,  it  will  ftill  continue 
colder  than  the  furrounding  bodies  ; 
but,  if  a  thermometer  is  plunged  into 
its  fubftance  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
has  lain  thus  feparated  from  the  ftalk, 
the  mercury  will  rife  forne  degrees 
higher  than  in  the  growing  cucumber  ; 
which  clearly  thews  that  the  vegetating 
procefs,  and  of  course  the  refrigerating 

power 
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power,  are  beginning  gradually  to  dU 
minifh. 

Thefe  are  facts  which  merit  attention. 
The  former  will  be  beft  explained  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  production  of 
animal  heat ;  at  prefent  I  will  confine 
myfelf  to  the  refrigerating  power  of  the 
vegetable  when  feated  in  a  hot-bed. 

Chemical  philofophers  have  now 
pretty  generally  ceafed  to  confider  heat 
as  a  quality  ;  they  have  begun  to  call  it 
the  matter  of  heat.  Dr.  Robert  Harring¬ 
ton,  fo  long  lince  as  the  year  1781, 
has  not  only  confidered  it  in  this  light, 
but  hath  fuggefted  that,  like  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  chemiftry,  it  has  its  affinities 
and  elective  attractions.  May  we  not 
venture  then,  with  the  late  Dr.  Franklin, 
to  afiert  that,  during  the  gradual  increafe 
of  this  vegetable,  it  is  conftantly  im¬ 
bibing  the  furrounding  heat,  which, 
combining  with  the  rr-oifture  that  it  is 
extracting  from  the  earth,  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  the  folid  fubftance  ? 

N  4  We 
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We  are  certain  that  it  lives,  and  rapidly 

encreafes ;  and  we  alfo  know,  from  the 

\ 

general  property  of  heat  in  diffufing  it- 
felf,  that  it  mutt  have 'entered  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  vegetable,  where  it  is 
abforbed  and  apparently  loft.  But  it  is 
not  fatisfaftory  to  fay  that  the  heat  re¬ 
mains  merely  in  a  dormant  or  latent 
ftate  ;  may  we  not  go  one  ftep  further, 
and  alledge,  that  it  is  abfolutely  neutra - 
lifed)  and,  like  a  burning  mineral  acid, 
or  a  cauftic  alkali,  in  the  adft  of  neu- 
tralifation,  forms  with  another  fubftance 
a  mild  cooling  compound ;  more  efpe- 
cially  when  we  know  that,  by  a  further 
procefs,  it  may  be  again  called  forth  in 
a  new  fource  of  heat  and  light,  upon 
its  being  refolved  into  its  original  prin¬ 
ciples  by  the  a£t  of  combuftion  ? 

We  have  further  reafon  for  fufpedft- 
ing  fomething  material  in  heat,  from 
its  never-  failing.effeft  of  encreafing  the 
bulk  of  every  fubftance  into  which  it 
enters  in  its  fenfihlc  uncombined  form, 
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as  is  evident  in  the  whole  phenomena 
of  expanfion. 

We  have  a  further  exception  to  the 
general  diffuiiori  of  heat  in  ice,  which 
no  art  can  warm  one  degree  above  the 
freezing-point,  and  into  the  fubftance 
of  which  we  are  well  affured  no  addi- 
tional  heat  can  penetrate,  for,  upon  its 
application,  the  folid  fubftance  acquires 
a  new  form. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter 
into  the  dodtrine  of  fluidity,  as  depend¬ 
ing  not  only  on  heat,  but  on  the  pre- 
lence  of  latent  heat.  That  dodtrine 
has  now  been  more  than  twenty  years 
publicly  taught  by  a  celebrated  profeffor 
of  chemiftry  at  Edinburgh,  and  has  of 
late  years  I  believe  confiderably  gained 
ground.  When  ice  is  rendered  fluid, 
it  again  affords  another  inftance  of  an 
exception  to  the  general  diffufion  of 
heat ;  for,  under  the  common  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere,  no  art  can  enable 
pure  water  to  retain  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  than  21a  of  Fahrenheit.  It  again 

rapidly 
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rapidly  takes  a  new  form,  and  we  {hall 
trace  it  in 


THE  ELEVATION  OF  VAPOUR. 


Dr.  Black  hath  fatisfa&orily  fhewn, 
that  an  immenfe  quantity  of  heat  is 
abforbed  and  converted  into  a  latent 
Bate  in  the  a£t  of  evaporation  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  afcent  of  va¬ 
pour,  in  every  inftance,  depends  upon 
the  abforption  of  heat.  Even  gold, 
which  is  the  heavieft  body  in  nature, 
by  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  burning  glafs, 
has  been  fo  far  expanded  as  to  rife  in 
vapour  into  the  atmofphere,  and,  whilft 
it  exifts  in  that  ftate,  fixes  the  aftive 
power  of  heat  fo  that  it  neither  (hews 
itfelf  to  the  fenfes  nor  to  the  thermo¬ 
meter  ;  but  no  fooner  is  it  let  loofe  by 
the  condenfation  of  the  gold  than  it 
fhews  itfelf  by  all  its  aftive  properties. 
In  its  combination  with  water,  an  opaque 
vapour  is  formed,  from  which,  in  the 

!  *  refri- 
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refrigeratory  of  a  common  ftill,  the  heat 
is  again  feparated,  and  the  vapour  re¬ 
turns  to  its  original  form  of  water. 
Dr.  Harrington  juftly  obferves,  that 
Dr.  Black,  who  hath  eftabliflied  this 
important  idea  of  the  converfion  of 
fenfible  heat  into  latent  in  the  a6t  of 
evaporation,  hath  neglected  to  purfue 
it  through  the  great  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  perhaps  unaware  of  the  fuper- 
ftrudture  which  his  doctrine  is  capable 
of  fupporting.  Had  no  cooling  powers 
been  applied  in  the  a6l  of  diftillation, 
the  vapour  would  have  diffufed  itfelf 
into  the  open  air,  and  a  fmall  part  only 
would  have  been  condenfed,  by  much 
the  greateft  part  would  have  paffed  into 
a  Bate  of  transparent  lolution,  and, 
uniting  with  the  general  atmofphere, 
muft  have  been  fubject  to  the  general 
changes  to  which  that  body  is  liable. 

May  we  not  then  venture  to  conclude, 
that  water,  thus  combined  with  heat 
into  a  tranfparent  folution,  actually 
becomes  a  principal  conftituent  part  of 
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air  ?  Perhaps,  if  we  confider  the  whole 
furrounding  atmofphere  in  this  light, 
we  may  be  able  to  folve  many  difficul¬ 
ties  which  have  hitherto  been  found 
inexplicable.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
I  venture  to  treat  of 

-  '  <  S  / 

THE  FORMATION,  DESTRUCTION  j  AND 
RENOVATION,  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

It  is  a  well-known  fa£t,  that  a  drop 
u  of  water  placed  on  the  heated  bottom 
of  an  exhaufted  receiver  will  fuddenly 
“  disappear,  and  be  converted  into  a 
fubtle  and  tranfparent  vapour,  which 
“  will  fill  the  veffel ;  and  its  preffure 
6C  againft  the  internal  furface  will  be  fo 
*c  ftrong,  when  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
“  gree,  that  it  will  be  almoft  impoffible 
“  to  confine  it,  and  it  will  often  burlt 
u  the  veffel  with  an  explofion ;  which 
u  is  lufficiently  exemplified  in  the  fmail 
u  machines  called  candle-balls.” 

-  Dr.  Black’s  Ledtures,  1767. 

I  once 
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I  once  thought,  and  believe  I  was  not  Angular 
in  my  opinion,  that  it  would  be  poflible  to  fubtilife 
this  vapour,  fo  as  to  render  it  compleat  air ;  but  a 
due  attention  to  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Harrington* 
in  every  part  of  his  works,  will  fhew  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  kind  muft  be  abortive  ;  for  though 
heat  and  water ,  according  to  his  theory,  are  two 
of  the  condiment  parts  of  atmofpherical  air,  yet 
thefe,  when  combined  in  vapour,  are  not  fufficient 
for  the  production  of  that  fluid.  A  third  body, 
viz.  the  aerial  mephitic  acid ,  is  wanting,  with  which 
the  heat  is  actually  neutralized  or  concentrated,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  is  known  to  he  in  its  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  vitriolic  acid  in  fulphur*  ;  and  not 
merely  as  latent  heat,  in  the  manner  taught  by 
Dr.  Black  on  the  fubjeCts  of  fluidity  and  vapour* 

As  we  never  find  the  atmofphere 
without  fome  proportion  of  fixed  air, 
this  latter  Dr.  Harrington  hath  proved 
to  be  an  effential  part  of  its  compofition, 
and  not  merely  an  adventitious  mixture. 
But  it  is  not  neceflary  at  prefent  to  enter 

into  a  difeuffion  of  this  fubjeft.  It  will 

\ 

be  granted  that  water,  chemically  com- 

*  The  combination  of  phlogiflon  with  the  vitriolic 
acid  in  fulphur,  although  at  prefent  a  controverted  fub- 
je£t  among  modern  philosophers,  is  here  alluded  to  as  an 
oid  eftablilhed  chemical  fad:,  which  muft  be  again 
acknowledged  whenever  Dr.  Harrington’s  theory  is 
received. 


binect 
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tined  with  heat,  will  form  an  elaftic 
'Vapour.  We  fee  this  every  day  take 
place  in  the  open  air  on  every  part  of 
the  terraqueous  globe.  In  a  few  days 
immenfe  quantities  of  water  are  railed 
by  heat,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
atmofphere  itfelf  is  often  greatly  en- 
creafed ;  which  is  demonllrated  by  the 
gradual  rife  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer.  A  greater  fuperincumbent 
atmofphere  muft  of  neceffity  prefs  with 
additional  weight  on  the  mercury,  and 
force  it  upwards.  But  as  foon  as  a  de- 
compofition  begins  to  take  place,  the 
atmofphere  as  gradually  leflens  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  the  mercury  falls  in  proportion, 
thus  alternately  fhewing  every  change 
that  takes  place  with  as  much  delicacy 
and  truth  as  the  niceft  balance.  For 
though  we  do  not  always  experience 
rain  or  fair  weather  according  to  the 
exprefs  indications  of  the  barometer, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its 
riling  or  falling  in  every  inftance  de¬ 
pends 
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pends  upon  changes  having  taken  place 
in  the  extent  of  the  atmofphere.  It  may 
often  happen  that  a  confiderable  de- 
compofition  may  be  taking  place,  the 
mercury  may  link,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Iky  may  be  fuch  as  to  promife 
rain;  but  by  degrees  the  fun  again  over¬ 
powers  or  neutral'ifes  the  moifture,  and 
we  are  difappointed,  notwithftanding 
that  the  ft  ate  of  the  atmofphere  has  been 
accurately  pointed  out  by  the  barometer. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  idea, 

.  that  rain  will  fall  when  the  mercury  is 
riling.  The  general  ftate  or  balance  of 
the  atmofphere  is  all  that  the  mercury 
can  point  out.  A  partial  cloud  may 
depolit  a  confiderable  fhower  of  rain, 
whilft  the  greateft  part  of  the  fuperin- 
cumbent  atmofphere  is  in  a  ftate  of 
encreafe  ;  but  in  general  the  barometer 
is  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  this  account  of  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  that  inftrument 
will  prove,  that  the  evaporation  of  wa- 
7  ter 
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ter  is  the  encreafe  of  the  atmofphere,  * 
and  vice  verfa. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  chiefly  of 
evaporation  where  confiderable  degrees 
of  heat  have  been  applied  ;  but  the 
vaporific  point  of  water  is  at  a  much 
lower  degree,  for  fpontaneous  evapo¬ 
ration  is  generally  filently  and  copioufly 
going  on  in  every  degree  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  freezing  point. 

Extenfive  as  the  atmofphere  is  which 
furrounds  this  globe,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that  in  a  very  fhort 
period,  perhaps  lefs  than  ten  days,  it 
would  be  rendered  abfolutely  unfit  for 
the  refpiration  of  animals,  if  there  was 
not  a  greater  renovating  fource  con- 
ifantly  going  on,  to  balance  the  deftruc- 
tion  which  it  is  perpetually  fuftaining, 
than  any  that  philofophers  have  hi¬ 
therto  difcovered,  at  leaft  prior  to  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Harrington  on  this 
fubje£l ;  which  fhall  be  more  freely 
difcufled  in  the  next  paper ;  in  which 

fome 
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fome  further  enquiries  will  be  made 
into  the  formation,  deftrudlion,  and  re¬ 
novation  of  the  atmofphere,  under  •  a 
more  general  enquiry  into  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  heat  through  the  different  ob¬ 
jects  of  nature. 
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SATURDAY,  December  10,  1791* 


Sol  auflor  fpiritus  caloris  atque  lumints  vita  humanar  genitor 
et  cujlos.  Macrobii  Saturnal. 


“  We  (hould,  therefore,  to  give  an  argument  urged  by  any 
one  its  due  weight,  lay  afide  all  we  think  ourfelves  on  the  fub- 
,jed,  and  confine  our  views  entirely  to  what  is  before  us;  and 
when  we  have  thus,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  confidered 
the  grounds  on  which  he  builds  his  opinion,  we  may  call  over 
again  every  particular,  try  it  by  c  ur  own  pracognita ,  fet  the 
old  evidence  againft  the  new,  and,  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial, 
either  embrace  or  reject  it,  as  we  (hall  find  it  fuppotted  by  lads 
and  found  reafoning.  Leslie  on  Animal  Hear,  p.  165. 


WHEN  we  confider  that  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  pure  air  will  not  fuffice 
for  the  ule  of  one  man  longer  than 
fixty  feconds,  that  the  flame  of  a  candle 

O  of 
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of  a  middling  fize  requires  as  large  a 
quantity  of  pure  air  as  a  man,  and 
when  we  add  thefe  to  the  fires,  the 
lamps,  and  the  various  animals,  not  to 
mention  putrifying  and  other  fubftances, 
which  are  conftantly  decompounding 
the  air,  we  hardly  need  carry  our  ideas 

beyond  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 

* 

minfter  to  he  convinced  that  the  atmof- 
phere  muft  require  a  copious  fource  of 
renovation  to  keep  up  the  balance,  which 
fource  can  only  be  , found  in  the  fpon- 
taneous  evaporation  of  water.  No 
fooner  does  a  fhower  of  rain  fall  than 
it  begins  again  to  be  raifed  by  evapor¬ 
ation,  keeping  up  a  continual  circu¬ 
lation. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  water  forms  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  atmofphere.  The  experiments  of 
chemifts  and  other  philofophers  in  a 
thoufand  inftances  have  proved  that 
water  may  be  extra&ed  from  the  drieft, 
the  pureft,  and  the  moft  tranfparent 
air.  There  is,  however,  fome  difficulty 
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to  conceive  how  it  can  be  combined 
with  heat.  But,  whatever  difficulties 
may  arife  in  this  refpeCt,  they  muft 
vaniffi  as  to  the  matter  of  fa£t,  upon 
the  contemplation  of  a  flafli  of  light¬ 
ning.  Is  rain  more  clearly  evident  to 
the  eye  or  the  feelings  of  man  than  the 
fire  of  lightning  ?  How  rarely  does 
this,  which  may  be  truly  called  a  de- 
compofition  of  air,  take  place,  but  a 
torrent  of  rain  defcends  !  That  heat 
which  held  the  water  in  a  ftate  of  aerial 
foliation  is  let  at  liberty,  in  confequence 
of  which  another*  component  part,  the  , 
water,  falls  by  its  gravity  to  the  earth. 
In  fummer,  and  in  fultry  climates,  heat 
abounds  ;  and  it  might,  a  priori ,  be  ex¬ 
pected,  as  it  really  happens,  that  in 
thefe  countries  and  feafons  we  often 
obferve  large  and  continued  flafhes  of 
lightning,  without  the  ufual  torrent  of 
rain  ;  whereas  in  winter  and  colder  cli¬ 
mates  the  reverfe  takes  place ;  clouds, 
fogs,  rain,  and  fnow,  are  the  general 
appearance.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to 

O  2  this 
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this  idea,  that  in  warmer  climates  there 
is  annually  a  rainy  feafon.  During 
feveral  months  of  hot  and  dry  weather 
immenfe  quantities  of  water  are  foluted 
and  elevated,  and  the  atmofphere  is 
confiderably  encreafed,  till  at  laft,  from 
caufes  perhaps  not  yet  perfectly  ex¬ 
plained^*,  the  heat  and  water  in  confi- 


*  “  There  is  a  proper  pitch  of  faturation  in  every 
compound  ;  and  whenever  any  particular  body  of  that 
compound  predominates,  fo  much  of  it  as  does  predo¬ 
minate,  beyond  the  proper  pitch  of  faturation,  will  not 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  compound,  but  will 
be  as  it  were  an  alien,  liable  to  be  fet  loofe  upon  every 
trifling  circumftance.  All  compounds  are  united  by  the 
principle  of  attraction,  which  is  Nature’s  univerfal  law; 
and  whenever  there  is  an  over-faturation  of  any  ingre¬ 
dient,  that  over-faturation  and  proportion,  having  no 
body  to  attraft  it  in  the  compound,  is  therefore  expelled 
as  an  alien  to  the  body.  So  phlogiflon,  which  abounds 
fo  copioufly  in  the  atmofphere  in  the  fummer  as  to  make 
an  over  faturation,  will  produce  lightning,  that  being 
the  atmofphere’s  method  of  clearing  itfelf  from  this 
over-proportion;  for,  as  I  have  juft  obferved,  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  Nature,  there  is  a  proper  pitch  of  fatura¬ 
tion  in  every  thing  ;  and,  whenever  the  air  is  too  much 
loaded  with  phlogifton,  it  takes  the  means  of  producing 
lightning  to  difcharge  it.  And  you  will  in  general  ob- 
ferve  a  great  torrent  of  rain  follow  the  lightning,  formed 
of  that  water  which  helped  to  folute,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  oyer-proportion  of  phlogifton.” 

Vide  Phil.  5c  Exp.  Enquiry. 

derable 
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derable  quantities  mutually  defert  each 
other,  when  torrents  of  rain  defcend, 
and  fire  pervades  the  whole  troubled 

atmofphere.  And  we  may  truly  fay, 

% 

with  Dr.  Harrington,  “  that,  if  it  fhould 
u  be  all  decompounded  at  once,  the 
“  phlogifton  that  would  be  let  loofe 
u  would  be  fuch  an  immenfe  proportion 
66  as  to  fet  the  whole  world  on  fire.” 

Should  any  one,  however,  ftill  be 
doubtful  whether  water  is  one  of  the 
principal  component  parts  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  let  him  attend  only  to  the 
deftrudtion  of  air  by  flame.  Every  lamp 
in  the  city  of  London,  after  a  clear 
frofty  night,  will  fliew  this  matter  equally 
as  well  as  the  moft  elaborate  chemical 
apparatus.  The  flame  of  a  common 
ftreet  lamp,  from  the  hour  of  five  in 
the  evening  till  fix  the  next  morning, 
cannot  continue  burning  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  property,  deftroying,  or  rather 
(agreeable  to  the  idea  of  Dr.  Harrington) 
decompounding  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
fix  hogfheads  of  atmofpherical  air.  If 

O  3  his 
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his  dodtrine  be  juft,  it  tnuft  of  neceffity 

follow,  that,  in  fo  coniiderable  a  de- 

. 

compofition  of  air,  that  part  which 
docs  not  contribute  to  the  fupport  of 
the  flame  muft  be  collected  in  confi- 
derable  quantity.  Here  then  the  theory 
is  confirmed  to  ocular  demonftration  ; 
for  in  the  morning  ev^ry  lamp  will 
contain  from  one  to  two,  'three,  and 
even  four  ounces  of  water,  according 
to  the  degree  of  vigour  with  which  the 
lamp  hath  burnt.  If  the  theory  is 
objected  to,  whence  does  this  water 
proceed?  ,  o 

The  fame  circumftance  takes  place 
wherever  a  number  of  animals  have 
been  breathing.  A  well-inhabited  fchool- 
room  is  a  proper  place  to  obferve  this 
matter.  After  a  frofty  night,  how  beau¬ 
tifully  are  the  windows  feathered  over 
with  the  congealed  moifiure  feparated 
from  the  a:r  in  the  aft  of  refpi ration* ! 

*  “  A  candle  being  buffered  to  burn  all  night  in  a 
clofe  room,  produces  the  fame  incruftations  on  the 
Windows.”  Vide  ibxp.  inquiry,  p.  192. 


This, 
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This,  however,  may  he  afcribed  to  an 
exhalation  of  moifture  from  the  lungs, 
and  is  generally  confider'ed  as  fuch.  But 
it  is,  as  Dr.  Harrington  hath  juftly  ob- 
ferved,  merely  water,  being  free  from 
every  alkalefcent  tendency,  which  is 
always  chara&eriftic  of  perfpiration, 
and  of  every  other  animal  fecreted  fluid. 
And  we  fhall  prove,  when  we  come  to 
fpeak  more  immediately  of  the  influence 
of  the  lungs  on  the  atmofphere  in  re- 
fpiration,  that  it  is  water  feparated  from 
the  compound  called  atmofpherical  air, 
•  Further,  that  air  is  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  water  muft,  upon  a  moment’s 
reflection,  be  evident  to  the  moft  care- 
lefs  obferver,  The  phenomena  of  rain, 
mifts,  and  dew,  which  we  are  fo  fre¬ 
quently  obferving  to  be  formed  from 
the  moft  dry  and  tranfparent  air,  are 
perpetual  proofs  of  it.  And  the  clouds, 
which  are  floating  in  the  higher  regions, 
are  fo  many  refervoirs  of  watery  vapour, 
ready  either  for  more  compleat  decom- 
pofition  in  the  form  of  rain,  fnow,  or 

O  4  hail^ 
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hail,  or  elfe  to  be  ftill  further  diflolved 
by  the  influence  of  heat,  or,  what  is 
now  wfith  more  propriety  called  a  com¬ 
bination  with  heat  into  that  fubtle, 
elaftic,  fluid  air. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  a  very 
trifling  change,  in  point  of  local  fitu- 
ation,  often  makes  a  very  material  one 
in  the  falubrity  of  the  air.  Wherever 
there  is  moifture  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  the  air  neareft  to  that  moifture 
muft  often  be  really  compofed  of  it ; 
and  thus  the  air  which  is  made  from  a 
putrid  or  a  ftagnant  pond  or  ditch,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  is  very 
unwholefome  ;  and  we  are  not  furprifed 
to  find  the  moft  obftinate  agues  in  thofe 
farm-houfes  where  a  flovenly  dunghill, 
or  a  pond  of  black  and  putrid  water, 
ftands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  door. 
And,  was  it  not  for  that  property  which 
vapours  and  refpired  air.  have  to  fly  up 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  the  furface  of  the  globe  in  every 
part,  but  more  particularly  in  the  vici¬ 
nity 
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nity  of  impure  moifture,  would  very 
foon  become  entirely  uninhabitable. 
Doubtlefs,  many  a  dangerous  fever  has 
been  generated  from  a  fmall  unfufpedted 
fource  of  putrid  ftagnant  moiiture. 
Agues  are  well  known  to  be  thus  fre¬ 
quently  endemial  through  large  tracts 
of  country.  The  putrid  and  the  bilious 
remitting  fever  of  the  Indies  have  fuch 
an  origin  ;  and  probably  the  plague,  as 
has  been  often  conjectured,  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  fimilar  fource.  The  com- 

■* 

mon  confent  and  experience  of  mankind 
hath  {tamped  the  character  of  falubrity 
upon  the  banks  of  clear  and  running 
ftreams ;  and,  if  we  admit  this  theory  of 
the  formation  of  theatmofphere,  we  Shall 
foon  be  convinced  with  what  propriety 
it  is  done.  How  grateful  to  the  fenfe 
of  fmell  is  the  new  made  air ,  after  a 
fhower  of  rain  in  the  fields,  when  there 
has  been  hot  and  dry  weather  for  a 
confiderable  time  preceding  !  But,  more 
efpecially,  how  refreshing  is  it  when 
2  the 
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the  fun  immediately  darts  his  rays  upon 
the  earth,  and  quickens  the  folution ! 

The  greateft  part  of  mankind,  for 
many  hours  in  the  morning,  are 
breathing  the  fame  confined  air  in  a 
clofe  chamber,  poffibly  fupplied  from 
fome  adjoining  impure  fource,  whilft 
the  reft  of  the  animal  creation  are  in¬ 
haling  the  morning  dew  in  the  form  of 
new-made  air ;  more  conducive,  more 
immediately  neceffary,  to  the  life  of 
man  than  the  beft  and  pureft  bread,  or 
to  horfes  than  the  lweeteft  hay.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons 
why  the  brute  creation,  while  free  from 
the  dominion  of  man,  enjoys  almoft 
pe  r  pe  t  u  al  h  e  al  t  h . 

Every  perfon  muft  be  fenfible  of  the 
refrefhing  fenfations  arifing  from  water¬ 
ing  the  earth  in  fummer ;  for,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  coolnefs  occafioned  by 
evaporation,  it  is  in  facft  making  new 
air.  But,  in  houfes  and  confined  places, 
we  are  fenfible  of  it  to  disadvantage,  for 

no 
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no  fooner  is  the  floor  wetted  than  the 
vapour,  as  it  riles,  fleals  the  heat  from 
every  adjoining  fubftance ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  moft  fevere  and  fatal  colds 
have  been  caught.  May  we  not  venture 
to  fay  that  air  is  an  elaftic  fluid,  chiefly 
compounded  of  heat  and  water;  and 
that  the  formation,  deftruCtion,  and  re¬ 
novation  of  the  atmofphere,  are  circum- 
ftances  perpetually  going  on,  and  mu¬ 
tually  balancing  each  other  ? 

The  advantages  of  cleanlinefs  and 
pure  air  have  been  urged  by  almoft 
every  writer  on  health  ;  but  thefe  muft 
be  ftill  more  powerfully  enforced  by 
the  confideration  that  air  is  not  merely 
rendered  impure,  but  abfolutely  made 
of  that  moiflure  which  is  perpetually 
evaporating  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Putrid  animal  food,  and  bread 
that  has  been  made  of  damaged  grain, 
have  been  productive  of  the  moft  fatal 
diftempers ;  yet  thefe,  when  compared 
with  air,  are  infinitely  lefs  neceflary  to 
the  fubfiftence  of  man  ;  for  life  may 

be 
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be  fupported  many  days  without  either 
bread  or  any  other  food,  but  a  few 
minutes  only  without  air.  It  becomes 
an  objedt,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  to  investigate  the  reafon  why 
this  fluid  is  fo  eflentially  neceflary  to 
animal  life.  We  have  attended  to  its 
deftrudtion  by  fire,  and  we  have  (lightly 
mentioned  its  deftrudtion  by  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  animals  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  that 
we  fhould  be  more  particular  in  this 
laft  inftance,  as  it  will  give  us  perhaps 
more  diftindt  ideas  of  the  nature  of  fan- 
guification,  nutrition,  and  animal  heat, 
than  any  that  have  been  published  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  difcoveries  of  Dr.  Harrington. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
thefe  important  fubjedts,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  take  notice  of  another  copious 
fource  of  deftrudtion,  or  rather  of  de¬ 
composition,  to  the  atmofphere,  viz.  ve¬ 
getation,  on  the  effedts  of  which  Dr. 
Prieftley  hath  fallen  into  as  capital  an 
error  as,  we  hope  to  Shew,  he  had  before 
done  on  the  lubjedt  of  refpiration ;  for,- 

by 
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by  a  ftrange  kind  of  hafty  dedudlion, 
this  excellent  chemical  experimenter 
hath  unfortunately  pitched  upon  vege¬ 
tation  as  one  of  the  grand  fources  of 
renovation  to  the  atmofphere.  His  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  fubjedt  with  fprigs  of 
mint  and  other  vegetables  are  entirely 
inconcluflve.  Had  he  expofed  his  glafs 
veflels,  containing  water  and  injured 
air,  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  without  the 
vegetating  bodies,  he  would  have  found 
the  air  which  they  contained  equally  as 
foon  reftored  to  its  former  goodnefs, 
perhaps  fooner,  becaufe  the  effedt  of 
the  fun  and  water  is  much  quicker  in 
reftoring  injured  air  to  perfection  than 
the  procefs  of  vegetation  in  decom¬ 
pounding  it.  The  vegetating  bodies, 
therefore,  can  only  be  faid,  during  his 
experiments,  not  to  have  impeded  the 
melioration  of  the  injured  air,  which 
melioration  was  effedted  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  and  water,  independent  of,  or 
rather,  notwithftanding  the  much  flower 
procefs  of  vegetation  was  all  the  time 

operating 
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operating  in  a  manner  directly  contrary. 
During  the  night,  however,  and  in 
cloudy  weather,  ,he  found  no  fuch  me¬ 
lioration  to  take  place,  for  the  air  was 
then,  in  fome  inftarices,  decompounded, 
or  injured  by  vegetation. 

Had  this  very  excellent  philofopher, 
and  another  gentleman  who  hath  been 
equally  celebrated,  viz.  Dr.  Ingenhoufz, 
made  themfelves  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Harrington’s  principles,  upon  their  firft 
publication,  they  might  ten  years  fince 

have  corrected  fome  conlklerable  ab- 

/ 

furdities  into  which  they  have  fallen  on 
this  fubjeft.  To  be  more  particular  at 
prefent  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  paper,  which  is  meant 
only  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  read¬ 
ers  to  a  much  more  valuable  fource  of 
information  than  any  which  I  can  my- 
felf  pretend  to  communicate.  I  will, 
therefore,  for  the  prefent  conclude,  by 
quoting  a  palTage  or  two  from  Dr.  Har¬ 
rington’s  “  Thoughts  on  Air,”  particu¬ 
larly  where  he  treats  “  of  Nature's  pvo- 
3  “  cefs 

■K 
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66  cefs  and  elaboratory  in  forming  the  at* 
<c  mofphere .”  P.  294. 

“  As  we  have  given,”  he  obferves, 
iC  a  general  hiftory  of  atmofpherical  air, 
“  its  qualities,  formation,  and  proper- 
u  ties,  (hewing  its  operation  on  animal 
a  and  vegetable  life,  it  is  only  now  left 
<c  us  to  fhew  how  the  great  elaboratory 
“  of  Nature  produces  it ;  and  1  flatter 
€i  myfelf  we  fliall  be  flruck  with  the 
“  procefs,  as  it  fhews  Nature’s  elegant 
“  fimplicity  and  uniformity.  Philofo- 
u  phers  have  anxioufly  fought  for  this 
u  important  piece  of  information.  Dr. 
“  Prieftley  was  anxious  to  find  how  the 
u  air  that  is  injured  from  animals,  fire, 
“  &c.  was  purified  again.  He  expofed 
injured  air  to  a  variety  of  procefles, 
u  and  thought  he  difcovered  that  vege- 
<c  tation  and  agitation  in  water  purified 
“  the  air  again.  But  had  Dr.  Prieltley 
u  reflected  upon  this  fadi,  that  injured 
“  air  becomes  fpecifically  lighter  than 
<c  pure,  and,  inftead  of  being  expofed 
u  to  vegetation  and  the  agitation  of  wa- 
wkl  '  '  66  ter, 
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tl  ter,  rifes  up  into  the  higheft  part  of 
“  the  atraofphere  ;  he  muft  have  im~ 
“  mediately  dropt  his  opinions,  even 
“  fuppofing  that  thefe  two  procefles  had 
been  fufficient  to  purify  injured  air. 

“  As  our  theory  teaches  us  thatinju- 
“  red  air,  water,  and  the  fun,  will  form 
“  pure  air  again,  and  as  thofe  bodies 
“  muft  all  center  again  in  the  clouds, 
“  or  the  higheft  part  of  the  afmofphere ; 
“  therefore  it  was  natural  to  conclude 
“  it  was  Nature’s  great  elaboratory  for 
“  forming  pure  air*,  and  that,  as  it 
“  was  formed  and  became  fpecifically 
tl  heavier,  it  would  gravitate  towards  the 
“  earth,  and  as  it  became  injured  it 
“  would  afcend  again. 

“  Before  my  theory  -fuggefted  this 
great  and  important  elaboratory  of 
“  Nature,  I  ufed  to  be  at  a  lofs  to  ac- 

*  By  pure  air  Dr.  Harrington  here  means  atmo- 
fpherical  air  in  its  moft  perfect  {late.  It  is  neceffary  to 
mention  this,  becaufe  in  the  language  of  modern 
chemillry  tiie  words  pure  air  have  a  very  different  fignifi- 
cation,  and  lead  to  a  wide  field  of  error  and  confufion, 
which  runs  through  the  different  explanations  of  a 
variety  of  chemical  proceffes. 

“  count 
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{<  count  for  what  became  of  the  light 
“  and  fire  which  the  clouds  undoubtedly 
arrefted  from  the  fun. 

“  Here  then,”  he  continues,  11  is  Na- 
<f  ture’s  great  office,  and  fhe  appears 
“  like  herfelf,  great,  powerful,  and  fim- 
“  pie ;  fhe  diftributes  the  great  all- 
“  animating  power  of  the  fun,  by  the 
<{  air,  both  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 

.  O 

<£  kingdom.” 

In  the  next  paper  will  be  continued 
an  attempt  towards  a  general  view  of 
the  diflribution  of  heat  through  the 

%  •  w 

different  objedts  of  nature. 
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“  Elementym  igneum  quod  fpeSlat,  idem  in  ipfo  foils  corpore  lo¬ 
cum  habere  <verifimile  efi” 

Mayow  tie  Spirit.  Nitr.  Aerio,  Cap.  VII.  p.  129. 


“  I  leave  it  to  the  adherents  of  phlogifton  to  accommodate  thefe 
phenomena  to  their  doftrine  ;  confidering  it,  for  my  own  part, 
as  fupeffluous  to  beftcvv  any  further  actemion  upon  a  A  Item 
which,  alter  a  long  difcuflion,  has  been  fully  refuted  in  all  its 
modifications and  which  indeed  ieeius  on  the  eve  c  f  being 
ifniverially  abandoned.” 

Beddoes.  Vid.  Phil,  Trauf.  1791,  p.  18 r. 

— -1 —  -  ■—  ■  — 

“  In  Ihorr,  there  are  fo  many  phenomena,  fo  many  facts  and 
oblervaiions,  which  concur  in  evincing  phlogifton  to  be  i>n  all 
occafion's  tbs  proximate  caufe  cf  heat,  that  the  only  rema  ning 
way  of  evading  this  conclufion  fee/ns  to  be,  to  adopt  at  once  the 
fend  merits  of  a  late  writer,  who  abfolutely  deif.ed  the  ex. Hence 
of  luch  apiinciplein  nature.”  Lesl  i  e  on  Animal  Hear,  p.  270. 


I7HEN  we  take  a  chemical  view 
i  ot  an  animal  body,  whether  we 


confider  it  in  regard  to  its  blood,  its 

mem- 


\ 


*  We  fincerely  hope  that  the  very  valuable  corre- 
fpondent,  through  whole  hands  we  have  been  favoured 

P  with 
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membranes,  fat,  mufcular  fibres,  or 
bones,  we  are  immediately  ftruck  with 
the  idea  that  it  contains  a  very  large 
proportion  of  that  principle  which  the 
chemifts  of  all  countries,  till  of  late , 

4 

have  agreed  to  denominate  phlogiflon  ; 

the  effects  of  which  Dr.  Black  fo  judi- 

cioully  defcribes  under  the  appellation 

of  the  principle  of  inflammability. 

There  is  hardiy  a  body  in  nature  in 

% 

which  this  principle  does  not  enter. 
Whether  we  caft  our  eyes  on  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  our  hordes,  or  look  abroad 
upon  the  trees  in  the  foreft,  the  beafts 
in  the  field,  the  fifli  in  the  fea,  the  fea 
itfelf,  or  the  mineral  firata  in  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth,  this  principle  perpe¬ 
tually  obtrudes  i-felf  on  the  eye  of  a 
chemift.  There  is  hardly  an  object  in 
nature  but  what  confifts  of  it  under  dif- 

with  this  and  the  other  chemical  papers,  will  pardon 
onr  taking  the  liberty  to  place  thefe  bold  words  of  Dr. 
Ileddoes,  as  an  additional  ornament  to  the  Paper  of 
this  day.  We  conceive  it  indeed  to  be  a  pleafant  amufe- 
ment  to'  our  readers,  to  notice  the  very  different  conclu- 
lions  which  chemical  adepts  are  capable  of  drawing  from 
the  fame  premiks. 


ferent 
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ferent  modifications,  or  combined  with 
different  bafes.  Thefe  are  fadls  for¬ 
merly  fo  well  received,  and  fo  univer- 
fally  known,  that  they  hardly  need  be 
infilled  upon.  The  reftoration  of  the 

calces  of  metals  to  their  metallic  form, 

\ 

by  a  j unilion  with  this  principle,  when 
obtained  indifferently  from  almoft  every 
combuftible  body  in  nature,  was  once 
thought  to  afcertain  the  fail.  It  may, 
however,  be  worth  while  to  convey 
fome  further  idea  of  this  matter  by  ana¬ 
logy,  comparing  the  j unilion  of  phlo- 
gifton  with  fuch  a  variety  of  bodies  to 
that  of  an  acid  and  alkali,  or  rather  to 
that  mephitic  air  which  is  believed  to 
be  latent,  or  fixed  in  a  block  of  marble. 

Previous  to  Dr.  Black’s  difcoveries 
refpeiling  fixed  air  it  would  have 
been  as  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of 
fuch  latent  or  fixed  air  as  it  is  now  to 

*  That  accurate  and  penetrating  experimentalift, 
Mr.  Hales,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  what  is  now  called  fixed  or  mephitic  air, 
thought  that  air  did  exifl  in  many  bodies  in  a  fixed 
ft  ate, 

P  2 


conceive 
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conceive  that  a  lump  of  wood,  tallow, 
bees-wax,  Or  ’  iron,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  what  is  with  the  ftridteft 
propriety  denominated  latent  or  fixed 
heat. 

As  fixed  air  has  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
perty  of  entering  into  the  fubftance  of 
a  block  of  marble  or  lime-ftone,  and 
of  there  lying  hid  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  totally  inconceivable  to  the  un- 
derftandings  of  mankind,  abfolutely 
lofing  every  appearance  of  air  ;  fo  hath 
heat  the  property  of  entering  in  a  fimilar 
manner  into  the  fubftance  of  a  vaft 
variety  of  the  objects  of  nature,  but 
more  efpecially  of  every  metallic  earth 
or  calx ;  thereby  giving  it  its  metallic 
form,  and  continuing  intimately  com¬ 
bined  with  it,  fo  as,  without  the  aid  of 
feme  chemical  or  mechanical  procefs, 
to  elude  both  our  feelings  and  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  niceft  thermometer.  As 
fixed  air  is  capable  of  rendering  the 
moil  cauftic  alkali  or  lime  perfectly 
mild  and  harmlefs  to  the  touch  or  tafte, 
4  fo 
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fo  hath  fixed  heat  the  property  of  ren¬ 
dering  fome  of  the  moft  corrofive  and 
poifonous  metals  equally  mild  and 
harmlefs.  There  is  hardly  any,  from 
the  ftrongeft  concentrated  mineral  acid 
to  the  weakeft  vegetable  one,  but  what 
will  expel  fixed  or  mephitic  air  from 
alkaline  fubftances,  combining  with 
them  into  a  variety  of  neutral  falts. 
Some  of  the  ftronger  mineral  acids,  and 
probably  the  vegetable,  if  properly  con¬ 
centrated,  will  alfo  expel  inflammable 
air  from  metallic  fubftances,  with  which 
they  alfo  combine,  forming  a  variety  of 
neutral  falts.  They  who  deny  the  ex- 
iftence  of  phlogifton  may  connder  this 
as  merely  a  .reparation  of  inflammable 
air  from  the  different  earthy  or  metallic 
bafes;.  but  iurely  the  inflammable  ait- 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  confidered 
as  the  principle  of  inflammability  taking 
on,  in  conjunction  with  water>  a  new 
form,  viz.  that  of  air  ;  for  the  higheft 
concentrated  acid  which  we  can  life  on 
thefe  occafions  contains  a  fufficient  quan- 

P  3  tity 
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tity  of  water  to  form,  in  conjunction  with 
phlogifton  or  fixed  heat,  fome  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  elafiic  fluid  which  we  call 
inflammable  air. 

.  i  \  s  *  <  *  ■■  *  •* 

If  we  attend  (till  more  clofely  to  this 
circumstance,  we  fliall  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  actually  the  cafe, 
for  the  molt  concentrated  mineral  acid 
muft  part  with  its  water  upon  its  particles 
uniting  with  thofe  of  the  folid  metal . 
It  becomes  then,  in  fa 61,  a  cafe  of  double 
ele£live  attraction  ;  the  acid  and  the 
metallic  earth  unite,  the  water  quits 
the  acid,  and  unites  with  phlogifton  in 
the  newly-formed  aerial  compound ;  yet 
all  the  water  cannot  be  difpofed  of  in 
this  way,  for  a  confiderable  portion  of 
it  enters  into  the  metallic  fait  as  it  (hoots 
into  chryltals,  from  which,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  moderate  heat,  it  may 
be  expelled  in  its  pure  ftate,  leaving 

the  acid  and  metallic  earth  in  the  form 

'  •  * . 

of  a  faline  powder.  The  quantity  of 
phlogifton  which  is  fixed  in  a  pound  of 
any  metal  will  occupy  an  immenfe  fpace 
%  when 
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when  expanded,  in  conjunction  with  wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  form  of  inflammable  air.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  the  me¬ 
phitic  vapour  which  rifes  from  alkaline 
falts,  and  abforbent  earthsf  when  they 
are  mixed  with  an  acid  in  a  folid  form ; 

nn  fixed  air  will  rife.jfcTo  fay  ¥• 
with  Dr.  Black,  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  particles  of  each  fait  being  unable 
to  get  within  the  fphere  of  each  other’s 
attraction,  is  an  anfwer  that  may  filence, 
but  not  fatisfy.  It  mult  be  owing  to 
the  want  of  water  to  combine  with  the 
mephitic  acid  in  the  form  of  fixed  air  ; 
for  no  fooner  is  moifture  added,  than  the 
fixed  air  rifes  copioufly.  And  to  this 
caufe  we  ought  alfo  to  afcribe  part  of 
the  lofs  of  weight,  which  was  firft  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Dr.  Black  on  the  mixture  of 
acids  and  abforbent  earths,  or  alkaline 
•  *  falts. 

Fixed  air,  as  an  acid,  neutralifes,  and 
renders  mild,  the  moft  corrofive  alkali 
or  lime.  Dr.  Prieftley  hathjuftly  con¬ 
ceived  phlogifton  to  be  the  principle  of 

P  4  alkali • 
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alkalinity  *,  and  accordingly,  like  fome- 
thing  alkaline,  we  obferve  if,  from 
whatever  fubftance  obtained,  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  molt  corroiive  mi¬ 
neral  acids,  and  to  rob  them  of  their 
activity  as  fuch  ;  thus  the  muriatic  acid, 
that  has  been  once  ufed  in  making  the 
corroded  preparations  of  anafomifts,  is 
fo  nearly  neutralifed,  and  rendered  inert, 
that  it  will  not  repeatedly  anfwer  that 
purpofe.  The  ftrongeft  vitriolic  acid 
lofes  its  cauftic  property  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  moreltrikingly,  by  junction 
with  oil,  bees- wax,  or  tallow,  which 
abound  with  fixed  heat.  As  fixed  air 
may,  by  art,  be  feparated  from  marble 
and  lime-ftone,  and  may  be  made  to 
appear  evident  to  our  fenfes,  fo  may  the 

* 

moft  fixed  heat  be  feparated,  by  art, 
from  the  bodies  which  contain  it,  be- 

*  <e  As  there  is  fomething  in  dephlogifticated  air  that 
“  feems  to  be  the  principle  of  univerjal  aridity,  lo  1  am 
66  Rill  inclined  to  think,  as  I  obferved  in  my  laft  volume 
“  of  experiments,  that  phlogifton  is  the  principle  of 
“  alkalinity ,  if  fuch  a  term  may  be  ufed,  efpecially  as  al- 

kaline  air  may  be  converted  into  inflammable  air.” 

Vid,  Phil,  Tranf.  for  1788,  Part  1.  p.  167. 

coming 
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coming  immediately  obvious  to  our 
feelings,  and  to  the  detediion  of  a 
thermometer. 

Fixed  air,  in  a  variety  of  chemical 
procefles,  may  be  made  to  pafs  from 
one  fubftance  to  another,  as  in  certain 
cafes  both  of  Angle  and  double  elective 
.  attractions,  in  which,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  each  particular  product, 
we  are  abfolutely  certain  that  a  tranfition 
hath  taken  place,  though  the  air  in 
thefe  cafes  does  not  appear  .till,  upon 
fome  further  procefs,  we  extradt  it  from 
the  fubftance  which  did  not  at  firft: 
contain  it.  And  thus,  in  a  thoufand 
inftances,  chemiftry  hath  taught  us  that 
fixed  heat  may  be  made  to  pafs  from 
one  body  to  another,  giving  an  almoft 
endlefs  variety  in  the  appearances  of 
nature  :  but  it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to 
obtain  or  confine  this  principle  in  a 
feparate  ft  ate,  unlefs  we  confider  the 
eledtrical,  fluid  to  be  another  modifica¬ 
tion  of  heat,  which  may  be  confined 
in  a  glafs  cylinder  that  has  been  pre- 

vioufly 

*  1 
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vioufly  exhaufted  of  air,  where  it  is 
apparent  to  the  eye  fliining  in  the  dark. 
Is  not  phlogifton,  in  its  feparate  ftate, 
actual  heat,  fenfible  to  our  feelings,  and 
to  the  expanfion  of  mercury  in  the 
thermometer,  a  thing  fo  aftonifhingly 
fubtle,  that  it  has  for  many  ages  been 
confidered  merely  as  a  quality  ?  One 
excellent  chemical  philofopher  hath 
even  gone  fo  far  as  to  attribute  abfolute 
levity  to  the  principle  of  which  I  am 
now  treating ;  and  his  arguments,  if 
not  conclufive,  are  certainly  ingenious. 
But,  after  a  lapfe  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  I  may  poffibly  be  now  alluding 
to  a  doctrine  which  the  experiments 
and  obfervations  of  other  philofophers, 
equally  ingenious,  may  long  fince  have 
induced  him  to  lay  afide. 

How,  indeed,  could  an  idea  of  any 
thing  material  be  annexed  to  that  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  pofleffed  of  weight, 
which  eluded  the  fenfes,  and  which  is 
fo  foon  diffipated,  and  apparently  anni¬ 
hilated  l  The  indultry  and  the  inge¬ 
nuity, 
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nuity,  however,  of  the  prefent  age  hath, 
gradually  furmounted  fomeof  the  great- 
eft  difficulties  refpedting  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  heat.  We  may  trace  a  regular 
and  gradual  progrefs.  When  the  late 
Dr.  Cullen  firft  obferved  the  mercury  to 
fink  in  the  thermometer,  upon  the 
evaporation  of  aether  from  its  furface, 
little  did  he  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  fa£t, 
however  curious,  fhould  be  the  firft  ftep 
as  it  were  in  our  advances  towards  a 
fuccefsful  inveftigation  of  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  proceffes  in  nature* 

-  What- 


*  As  the  evaporation  of  sether  from  the'  hall  of  a 
thermometer  affords  a  pleafing  and  elegant  proof  of  the 
refrigerating  effeft  of  evaporation,  fo,  on  the  contrary, 
may  we  obferve  the  generation  of  heat  by  abforption  or 
attraftion  from  the  atmofphere,  in  a  manner  equally 
elegant,  by  dipping  the  ball  of  a  thermometer  into  the' 
vitriolic  acid,  which,  upon  being  removed  into  the  air, 
will  retain  a  drop  of  the  acid  ;  and  this  will  immediately 
begin  to  aft  upon  the  air,  which  will  as  fpeedily  be  feen 
by  the  mercury  mounting  up  to  96  degrees,  even  if  the 
experiment  is  performed  in  the  feverefl  froft,  when  both 
the  acid  and  the  air  are  below  32  degrees.  1  he  nitrous 
acid  will  fhew  the  fame  phenomenon  ;  but  the  muriatic 
will  not  raife  the  mercury  more  than  three  or  four  de¬ 
grees.  If  thefe  experiments,  which  I  believe  are  new, 
do  not  absolutely  demonflrate  the  exiflence  of  latent  heat 

in 
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Whatever  idea  philofophers  may  en¬ 
tertain  of  the  body  of  the  fun,  whether 
they  may  confider  it  as  a  heaven,  an 
elyfium,  or  region  of  blifs  for  the  fouls 
of  the  righteous  to  refide  in  after  death, 
as  fome  have  done,  or  whether  they 
may  be  inclined,  with  others,  to  degrade 
it  to  hell,  and  regard  it  as  an  immenfe 

in  the  atmofphere,  I  fhould  be  happy  to  fee  them  dif¬ 
ferently  explained.  Many  may  be  Satisfied ,  by  being 
told  that  it  is  merely  the  common  effeft  of  the  vitiiolic 
acid  in  producing  fenlible  heat  upon  mixture  with 
aqueous  moilture,  which  it  attrafts  from  the  atmofphere ; 
and  they  would  be  further  fatisfied,  by  being  told  that 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  well  known  to  receive  moilture 
from  the  air,  becaufe  it  gets  more  diluted,  and  encreafed 
in  quantity,  by  expofure  to  it,  the  fame  as  alkaline  falts 
in  the  aft  of  deliquefcence.  This,  however,  is  certain  ; 
Dr.  Harrington  fhews,  that  the  vitriolic  acid  does  not 
injure  the  air  by  taking  phlogilton  from  it,  but  the 
nitrous  acid,  he  alferts,  will  do  it  in  fome  degree  when 
highly  concentrated.  The  nitrous  acid,  however,  which 
raifes  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  to  as  great  a  de¬ 
gree  as  the  vitriolic,  produces  no  fenlible  heat  upon 
being  mixed  with  water  ;  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  they 
both  aft  upon  fome  other  principle  than  the  mere  at¬ 
traction  of  moilture.  Upon  mentioning  this  circum- 
Itance  to  a  very  excellent  chemical  philofopher,  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  faft  was  entirely  new  to  him  ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  fo  to  the  generality  of  my  readers,  1  know  not. 
He  fuggelted  the  propriety  of  trying  it  in  vacuo,  which 
I  recommend  to  thofe  who  are  intereRed  in  this  kind  of 
Rudy,  as  a  profecution  of  the  enquiry  may  lead  to  fome 
ufeful  deductions, 

body 
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body  of  adtual  fire  for  the  punifhment 
of  the  damned  (circumftances  into  which 
it  is  neither  my  bufinefs  nor  my  incli¬ 
nation  to  enquire),  they  cannot  furely 
deny  it  to  be  the  fource  of  heat  to  this 
globe.  Let  us  then  trace  that  heat  from 
the  firft  appearance  under  which  it  be¬ 
comes  an  object  of  our  fenfes,  viz.  in  the 
rays  of  light.  The  focus  of  a  burning 
glafs,  and  the  reduction  of  the  calx  of 
lilver  to  its  metallic  form  by  the  rays 
of  light,  teach  us  that  actual  fire,  phlo- 
gifton,  and  the  rays  of  light,  are  the 
fame  thing  in  different  fituations,  and 
under  different  appellations. 

Let  us  then  con  fid  er  the  rays  oflight 
as  the  firft:  modification  of  heat  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  And  here  a  ques¬ 
tion  will  naturally  occur  to  the  inquili- 
tive  mind.  Since  matter,  though  infi¬ 
nitely  divifible,  can  never  be  annihilated, 
if  we  pretend  to  conlider  heat  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  fubftance,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  declare  what  becomes  of  the  immenfe 

quantity 
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quantity  which  is  perpetually  falling 
upon  the  furface  of  the  globe. 

And,  before  I  enter  more  particularly 
into  the  doftrine  of  animal  heat,  it 
fhall  be  my  bufinefs,  in  the  further  pro- 
fecution  of  this  general  enquiry  into 
the  diftribution  of  heat  through  the 
different  objects  of  nature,  to  endeavour 
to  give  fome  anfwer  to  this  important 
query,  which  I  am  perfuaded  can  only 
be  done  on  the  principles  of  the  Har- 
ringtonian  philofophy. 


THE 
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et  cujlos.  Macros  1 1  Saturnah 


Inde  mare ,  inde  a‘ert  inde  ather  ignifer  ipfe . 


Lucan] 


“  The  chief  objett  of  thefe  enquiries  is  to  difcorer  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  atmofpherical  air,  and  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  it  in 
the  great  fyftem  of  Nature/’ 

Harrington’s  Thoughts  on  Air,  p.  38* 


“  Sir, 

1  N  your  laft  Saturday’s  Paper  I  de¬ 
termined,  in  purfuance  of  my  plan  of 
taking  a  general  view  of  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  heat  through  the  different  ob- 

Q  jedts 
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je<fts  of  nature,  to  declare  what  becomes 
of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  heat  which 
is  perpetually  falling  upon  the  furface 
of  the  globe. 

<£  Dr.  Black’s  difeovery,  that  fluidity 
depends  upon  the  prefence  of  latent 
heat,  affords  in  part  a  pleating  and  fa- 
tisfadtory  reply.  An  immenfe  quantity 
of  heat  is  neceflarily  abforbed  in  pre- 

e 

ferving  the  fluidity  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
oceans.  Very  large  quantities  of  heat 
enter  into  the  folid  fubftance  of  the 
vegetable  creation  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary 
here  to  decide  whether  it  enters  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  form  of  light,  or  by  de- 
compofition  from  the  air,  or  with  the 
moitture  attracted  by  the  roots  ;  or 
whether  in  all  thefe  different  ways  at 
once.  But,  if  we  attend  to  the  obferva- 
tions  contained  in  the  firft  paper  on  this 
fubjedt,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  im¬ 
menfe  quantities  of  heat  are  expended 
on  the  vegetable  creation.  It  rifes  in 
ado  n  idling  quantities  with  vapour,  for 
the  conftant  fupply  and  renovation  of 
.  '  the 
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the  atmofphere* ;  and,  in  its  combi¬ 
nation  with  water,  it  penetrates  the  in- 
raoft  recefles  of  the  globe,  in  the  ftrata 
of  which  it  is  varioufly  attra&ed,  com¬ 
pounding  and  decompounding  in  various 
proportions,  and  with  various  materials, 
contributing  towards  the  origin  of  every 
fpecies  of  mineral  and  metallic  fubftance. 
In  fome  inftances  of  its  various  combi¬ 
nations  we  fee  it  return  by  natural 
fprings  of  hot  water ;  but,  in  other  in¬ 
ftances,  we  know  that  it  muft  aitually 
and  inftantaneoufly  be  decompofed, 
efcaping  in  its  fenfible  form,  perhaps 
giving  origin  to  earthquakes,  or  return¬ 
ing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,in 
the' form  of  volcanic  explofions. 


*  Dr.  Crawford’s  ingenious  and  elaborate  experi¬ 
ments  demonjirate  the  exigence  of  heat  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  ;  but  that  heat  is  prefent  there  as  a  chemical 
rnixt,  being  neutralifed  with  water  and  the  aerial  me¬ 
phitic  acid  in  a  date  of  compofition.  Dr.  Crawford’s 
and  Dr.  Harrington’s  theories  in  fome  refpe&s  agree  ; 
£>ut  in  the  fequel  of  this  enquiry  it  will  be  fliewn  how 
very  widely  the  firft  of  thefe  gentlemen  has  wandered 
from  the  true  limplicity  and  harmony  of  nature.  * 

Q  a  “So 
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“  So  many,  and  fo  important,  are  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  heat,  that  we  may  with 
juftice  fay  the  whole  fcience  of  che- 
miftry  is  little  more  than  a  ftudy  of  its 
effedts ;  for,  if  heat  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  fub {lance,  Dr.  Black’s  elegant 
definition  of  chemillry,  viz.  that  it  is 
“  a  ftudy  of  the  effects  of  heat  and  mix- 
“  ture,”  lofes  its  propriety.  It  is  our 
bufinefs,  however,  at  prefent  to  confider 
heat  only  in  its  relation  to  animal  life. 
We  obferve  it  in  every  part  of  animated 
nature  giving  life  and  motion  to  millions 
of  infeCts  and  reptiles  ;  and  even  man 
himfelf,  the  boafted  lord  of  the  cre¬ 
ation,  can  no  longer  exift  than  while 
he  is  actuated  by  the  cherifliing  influ¬ 
ence  of  heat.  It  is  an  objeCt,  therefore, 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  worthy 
of  the  greateft  faculties  of  man,  to  form 
juft  ideas  of  the  intimate  connection 
fubfifting  betwixt  heat  and  animal 
life,, 


i(  When 
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“  When  we  trace  the  body  of  man, 
from  its  firft  gelatinous  origin  to  its 
utmoft  extent  of  growth,  we  obferve  a 
gradual  depofit  of  what  chemifts  have 
called  phlogiston,  or  the  principle 

OF  INFLAMMABILITY  ;  what  is  HOW, 

perhaps,  with  more  propriety  denomi¬ 
nated  fixed  heat*  We  alfo  obferve 
it,  during  the  whole  time  of  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  life,  fupporting  a  degree  of 
actual  or  fenfible  heat  equal  to  96  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The  inqui- 
litive  mind  is  naturally  led  to  enquire, 
from  whence  is  this  artonifhing  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  fupplied? 

“  When  we  cart  our  eyes  upon  the 
bon  vivant ,  who  daily  fwallows  large 
quantities  of  fat  phlogiftic  fubftances 
highly  feafoned,  and  generous  liquors 
pregnant  with  phlogirton,  we  are  na¬ 
turally  led  to  conclude,  with  that  inge- 
nious  gentleman,  Mr,  Rigby,  that  the 
food  of  man  is  not  only  fufficient  to 
fupply  him  with  a  due  proportion  of 
animal  heat,  but .  to  allow  for  the  car- 


Q  3 
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bunded  nofe,  the  gouty  ankles,  and  the 
eryfipelatous  face,  in  fhort  the  whole 

4 

train  of  external  and  internal  fiery  dif- 
eafe ;  we  are  even  ready  to  join  with 
Dr.  Prieftiey,  -  in  fuppofing  that  the 
lungs  are  neceflary  to  carry  off  a  redun¬ 
dance  of  phlogifton.  But  we  (hall 
find  that  this  is  taking  a  partial  and 
fallacious  view  of  the  fubjedt.  When 
we  enter  more  deeply  and  fairly  into  it, 
we  (hall  be  again  under  the  necefiity 
of  attending  to  the  refearches,  and 
adopting  the  conclufions,  of  Dr.  Har¬ 
rington,  however  widely  they  may  dif¬ 
fer  from  thofe  which  are  generally  re¬ 
ceived. 

i(  Man,  who  deviates  fo  much  from 
the  fimplicity  of  nature,  will  be  the 
proper  inftance  when  we  treat  of  difeafe. 
Dr.  Harrington  jndicioufly  obferves,  that 
the  animal  heat  of  a  (lieep  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  man,  and  that  the  mod  effen- 
tial  part  of  its  fyftem  is  adually  com- 
poled  of  phlogifton,  whilfl:  its  food  is 
limply  grafs,  affording  a  weak,  watery, 

acejcent  ■ 
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acefcent  chyle,  oppofite  in  its  nature  to 
every  thing  of  a  phlogiftic  tendency ; 
yet,  no  fooner  does  this  chyle  pafs 
through  the  lungs  than  it  becomes  ani- 
malized ;  red  globules  are  formed,  ac¬ 
quiring  an  oily  repulfive  property  to 
water,  large  quantities  of  folid  fat  are 
laid  up,  and  a  conftant  degree  of  heat 
fupported,  equal  to  96  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  Will  any  philofopher, 
he  afks,  ferioufly  maintain  that  fuch 
large  proportions  of  phlogifton,  fo  much 
animal  heat,  can  be  entirely  produced 
from  grafs  ?  Yet  grafs  is  frequently  the 
only  food  of  this  and  many  other  animals. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  regard  the  bull  or 
the  horfe.  Can  a  degree  of  heat  and  ani¬ 
mation,  fuch  astheypoflefs,  “  colleftum- 
“  que  premens  fub  naribus  ignem,”  en¬ 
tirely  proceed  from  the  herbs  of  the 
field,  which  even  pafs  out  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  more  highly  charged  with  phlogif¬ 
ton  than  before  they  were  fwallowed  ? 
witnefs  the  fmoaking  dunghill,  and  the 
large  quantities  of  urine  pregnant  with 

Q  4  phlogiftic 
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phlogiftic  falts,  from  which  the  volatile 
alkali  fpontaneoufly  feparates,  and  from 
which  phofphorus  or  aftual  fire  may 
be  generated.  Can  all  thefe  indifputable 
marks  of  phlogifton  originate  in  their 
food  only  ?  Can  it  afford  not  only  the 
quantities  we  have  juft  mentioned,  but 
fo  great  an  overplus,  that  the  lungs, 
the  largeft  and  the  moft  important  or¬ 
gans  in  the  animal  machine,  fliould  be 

formed  merely  to  a<5t  as  ventilators  to 

0  * 

difcharge  it,  left  in  a  few  minutes  death 
fliould  be  the  confequence  of  its  re¬ 
tention  ? 

“  If  the  arguments  already  advanced 
have  been  fufficient  to  fhew  that  the 
atmofphere  is  a  neutralifed  compound^ 
in  which  fire  and  water  form  two  very 
principal  ingredients  ;  I  hope  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  with 
Dr.  Harrington,  that  the  refpiration  of 
animals,  which  is  inch  a  perpetual  fource 
of  deftrudtion  to  the  atmofphere,  is  a 
decompounding  procefs,  agreeable  to  the 
table  of  elective  attractions.  I  truft  we 

fhal! 
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fhall  be  able,  with  him,  to  conclude, 
that  the  heat  or  caloric ,  as  it  is  now  de¬ 
nominated  by  the  foreign  chemifts,  but 
what  ought  to  be  called  phlogifton,  or 
concentrated  fire,  is  attracted  by  the 
blood  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs, 
which,  after  having  circulated  through 
the  wrhole  compages  of  the  animal,  is 
inceflantly  returning  to  the  lungs  for 
frefh  fupplies,  to  be  again  diftributed 
through  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem,  car¬ 
rying  with  it  nutrition  and  heat ;  from 
which,  whilft  the  animal  is  in  a  ftate 
of  encreafe  or  thriving,  large  quantities 
of  folid  fat  are  depofited.  In  fupport 
of  this  idea  we  have  the  teftimony  of 
the  accurate  Boerhaave,  that  the  blood 
is  actually  warmer  in  the  vena  porta 
than  in  the  vena  cava  of  the  fame  ani¬ 
mal.  i6  This  is  a  little  ftrange,  and 
u  deferves  the  moft  ferious  attention  ; 
“  that  the  atmofphere,  which  is  fo  many 
degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the 
*c  blood,  in  frofty  weather  for  inftance, 
(i  fhould,  inftead  of  almoit  congealing 

“  the 
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the  blood,  make  it  confiderably  war- 
‘‘  mer.  This  is  ftill  more  extraordinary 
<!  when  we  refle£l  how  wonderfully 
“  Nature  has  conftrufted  the  lungs,  to 
“  expofe  fo  large  a  fur  face  of  the  blood 
“  to  the  air.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  the 
“  furface  expofed  in  the  lungs  is  larger 
“  than  the  whole  external  furface  of  the 
“  animal ;  yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  this 
il  great  expofure  to  an  atraofphere  which 
“  is  congealing  every  other  fluid  in  Ice- 
“  land,  8cc.  will  have  a  quite  contrary 
ci  effect  on  the  blood,  turning  it  confi- 
“  derably  hotter.  Yet  the  air,  which 
“  has  been  expofed  and  expired,  will 
“  have  imbibed  much  (fenfible )  heat,  be- 
<c  coming  of  the  temperature  of  the 
“  blood.  Here  is  a  paradox  inexplicable 
(*  upon  the  old  doctrine,  that  two  bodies, 

one  of  the  temperature  of  96  of  Fah- 
“  renheit,  and  the  other  conflderably 
“  below  32  degrees,  lhall  mount  up  to 
“  96  ;  yet,  inftead  of  Healing  this  addi- 
“  tional  temperature  from  the  other,  it 
“  communicates  to  it  alfo  an  additional 

“  degree. 
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“  degree.  Upon  the  old  do£lrine  this 
“  is  truly  a  paradox  ;  though,  when  it 
“  is  fairly  canvaffed,  it  is  by  no  means 
“  ftrange,  but  what  is  chemically  taking 
“  place  in  other  bodies.”  P.  139,  140. 

“  During  the  a£l  -of  incubation  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the 
procefs  gradually  going  on.  Actual 
heat  being  applied  either  by  the  body  of 
the  parent,  by  well-regulated  ovens,  or 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  it  is  gradually 
abforbed,  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
procefs,  we  behold  a  perfect  animal 
formed,  confiding  of  fat,  red  globules, 
mufcular  fibres,  &c. ;  in  fhort,  a  fydem 
of  phlogidic  animation.  In  this  procefs 
we  are  well  convinced  of  the  application 
of  phlogidon  ;  but  where  was  the  pof- 
fibility  of  that  principle  being  difcharged 
from  the  animal  ?  May  we  not  boldly 
affirm,  that  we  have  here  an  ocular  de- 
mondration  of  the  fixation  of  heat  in 
the  formation  of  the  folid  fubdance  of 
the  animal  ?  And  how,  upon  any  other 
principles  than  thofe  of  Dr.  Harrington, 

can 
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can  we  account  for  that  power,'  which 
this  newly-produced  animal  is  endowed 
with,  of  immediately  decompounding 
the  air,  and  extracting  its  future  heat 
from  it,  even  when  the  air  itfelf  is 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  capable, 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  of .  reducing  the 
animal  to  a  frozen  lump,  if  a  ftop  is 
put  to  its  refpiration?  In  the  coldeft 
habitable  regions,  the  newly-born  infant 
is  immediately  able  to  generate  as 
ftrong  and,  I  believe,  a  ftronger  degree 
of  heat  than  the  mother  from  whofe 
body  it  hath  juft  proceeded.” 


>  "%• 

/  *  t  1 

Our  Communication  having  been  three 
times  interrupted  betwixt  Villers  Street  and*  the 
Prefs,  owing  we  fuppofe  to  the  very  great  eager- 
nefs  of  the  younger  parts  of  our  readers  to  get  a 
peep  at  'the  Proof;  we  muft  earneftly  requeft,  not- 
withftanding  it  may  be  deemed  a  compliment, 
that  they  will  in  future  fufpend  their  curiofity ; 
that  this  Work  may  have  the  advantage  of  the 
Author’s  laft  polifli.  To  the  above  circumftance 


/ 
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mud  be  attributed  the  inaccuracies  of  N°  XII ; 
in  the  187th  page  of  which*  read  the  fecond  fen- 
tence  as  follows  : 

“  The  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  the  me¬ 
phitic  vapour,  which  rifes  from  alkaline  falts  and 
abforbent  earths  ;  for,  when  thefe  are  mixed  with 
an  acid  in  a  folid  form,  no  fixed  air  will  rife'*.” 

Then  let  the  following  note  be  added  ; 

“  *  No  fixed  air  can  rife,  becaufe  one  only  of 
its  elements,  viz.  the  aerial  mephitic  acid ,  is  prefent. 
In  fa£t,  we  cannot  with  more  propriety  fay  that  a 
piece  of  marble  contains  fixed  air,  than  that  a 
piece  of  iron  contains  inflammable  air ;  for  each 
of  thefe  fubftances  contains  one  only  of  the  re** 
fpe&ive  elements  of  thofe  airs.” 
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SATURDAY,  December  3 1791% 


Quoad  'vi'vimus  necejfario  fpiritum  de  ccelo  ducimus, 

Fernel.  de  Morb.  Caufis.  Cap.  xiii.  p.  369. 


tl  The  general  who,  like  Epaminondas,  or  Wolfe,  dies  in 
the  arms  of  vi&ory,  dies  with  fatisfa&ion  ^  but  not  fo  he  that  i* 
cut  off  in  the  beginning  of  a  doubtful,  though  promifing,  engage¬ 
ment.  Thus  I  feel  on  the  idea  of  chafing  to  breathe ,  when  I  ba 
but  iufl  began  to  know  what  it  is  that  I  breathe f  Dr.  Prielt 


P 


*(  T 

J.F  what  has  been  already  faid  in  the 
twelfth  number  of  this  work  fhould  not 
be  fufheient  to  convince  your  readers 
that  the  terms  fire,  heat ,  matter  of  heat , 
fixed  fire,  neutralifed  fire,  fixed  or  neu- 

#  ■  R  t  ratified 
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tralifed  heat ,  concentrated  Jire ,  quiefcent 
fire,  principle  of  inflammability,  and  many 
others,  are  fynonymous  with  phlogifton, 
I  muft  heg  leave  to  refer  them  to  pages  8 
'  and  278  of  Dr.  Harrington’s  “Thoughts 
on  Air,”  where  this  fubjeCt  is  largely 
treated  on.  Perhaps  the  words  aSlual 
and  concentrated,  or  neutralifed fire,  may 
be  fully  equal  to  convey  every  idea 
which  is  wanted  in  this  fiudy  ;  the 
firft  fignifying  this  principle  when  it  is 
fet  loofe  from  its  attraction  or  chemical 
affinity  with  any  fubftance;  and  the  other, 
when  it  is  fixed  and  imperceptible  to 
the  thermometer.  It  is  a  matter  then 
of  little  confequence  under  what  appel- 
Ration  we  treat  of  heat,  provided  .we 
^live  proper  notions  of  its  nature  as  a 
principle  in  the  combination  of  bodies. 
And,  perhaps,  thofe  philofophers,  who 
-  are  giving  up,  as  they  call  it,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  phlogifton,  are  infenfibly  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  adoption  of 
the  Harringtonian  fyftem,  to  which  they 
mujl  come  at  laft  ;  a  fyftem  which  con- 

-  fiders 
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liders  phlogifton  as  the  pabulum  vita  of 
animals. 

ci  Gan  we  doubt  that  phlogifton  or 
heat  is  attracted  by  the  lungs  from  the  air, 
when  we  recollect  that  heat  has  been  indis¬ 
putably  proved  to  be  the  caufe  of  elaiti- 
city  throughout  all  nature,  and  that  it 

is  well  known  that  air,  even  at  32  de- 

» 

grees,  is  robbed  of  a  part  of  its  elasticity 
by  entering  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  not¬ 
withstanding  it  is  there  expofed  to  96 
degrees  of  fenfible  heat,  which  in  any 
other  fituation  (unlefs  this  important 
change  had  taken  place)  mull  have  en- 
crealed  both  its  elafticity  and  expanfion 
confiderably  ? 

“  That  the  red  globules  are  formed  in 
the  lungs  by  a  junction  with  this  I#- 
ciple  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  con- 
lider  that  the  blood  is  actually  of  a  much 
brighter  red  in  the  pulmonary  vein  than 
in  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  cannot 
be  owing  to  the  agitation  which  the 
blood  receives  in  the  lungs,  for  it  would 
be  very  eafy  to  prove  that  the  blood  is 

R  2  confi- 
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con fider ably  more  agitated  during  its 
circulation  through  the  reft  of  the  body ; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  returns  to  the 
lungs,  robbed  confiderably  of  its  lively 
crimfon  During  its  paffage  through 
the  reft  of  the  body,  the  red  globules 
have  many  of  them  been  decompounded, 
giving  out  a  large  f upply  of  animal 
heat.  But,  if  the  animal  is  in  a  thri¬ 
ving  or  encreafing  ftate,  part  of  the 
phlogifton  is  depofited  in  the  form  of 
fat  (which  confifts  of  phlogifton  neu- 

tralifed  with  a  peculiar  acid),  as  a  refer- 

£ 

voir  for  future  heat  and  nutriment. 
How  invariably  do  we  obferve  all  the 
hyperborean  animals  accumulate  large 
quantities  of  fat  in  fummer,  as  a  fupply 
for^  nutriment  and  animal  heat  during 

*  That  the  blood  acquires  its  red  colour  in  the  lungs 
has  been  proved  by  Hew  Ton,  and  maintained  by  others 
previous  to  him.  On  this  fubjeft  of  red  and  black 
blood,  which  forms  fo  very  prominent  a  feature  in  Dr. 
Goodwin’s  ingenious  44  Eilay  on  the  connexion  of  Life 
with  Respiration,”  Dr.  Harrington,  in  his  44  Experi¬ 
mental  Enquiry,”  publifhed  in  1780,  has  largely  treated. 
Vide  pp.  1 1 1,  1 12,  113,  1 14,  1 15,  1 16,  1  *7,  n8r  120* 
*21,  135,  136,  137,  138,  and  in  other  places. 

their 
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their  ft  a  be  of  retirement  in  the  winter, 
when  it  is  flowly  and  gradually  re-ab- 
forbed  and  decompounded,  and  we  fee 

life  and  anitnal  heat  continued  without 

/ 

the  aid  of  frefti  food,  with  the  con- 
fumption,  however,  of  almoft  every 
particle  of  the  refervoir  of  fixed  heat  1 
“  But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  where  we  fhall  fee  the 
fame  procefs  going  on  in  a  much  more 
•rapid  manner.  Every  perfon  muft  have 
tobferved  how  large  a  quantity  of  fat  or 
fixed  heat  is  decompounded,  in  a  few 
days,  during  a  burning  fever.  Almoft 
every  particle  of  fat  difappears,  without 
the  fmalkft  oily  or  greafy  evacuation* 
either  by  ftool,  urine,  or  perfpiration  > 
there  is  nothing  to  account  for  the 
wafte  of  fat  but  an  extraordinary  en- 
oreafe  of  aftual  heat.  And  we  have 
here  a  proof  of  the  red  globules  being 
alfo  rapidly  decompounded,  for  no 
fooner  does  this  encreafed  action  in  the 
blood  veflels,  with  its  concomitant  heat, 
take  place,  than  venefeftion  fhews  us 

ft  3  that 
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that  the  blood,  even  as  it  circulates  in 
the  body,  hath  loft  its  lively  crimfon, 
and,  before  it  is  cool,  fcarcely  a  red  glo¬ 
bule  will  be  feen  on  its  furface.  Yet 
this  pale  furface,  or  huffy  appearance, 
which,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  will 
fometimes  appear  in  cafes  of  extreme 
debility  that  forbid  the  ufe  of  the  lan¬ 
cet,  from  experience  has  been  called  an 
indifputable  mark  of  inflammation,  and 
which,  in  a  great  meafure,  deferves  that 
appellation,  by  expofure  will  again  de¬ 
compound  the  air,  and  acquire  a  crim¬ 
fon  colour  from  it;  of  which  a  very 
familiar  inftance  may  be  obferved  in' 
the  art  of  venefe&ion.  When  the  moft 
highly-inflamed  and  darkeft  coloured 
blood  is  fufFered  to  fall  into  the  bafon, 
in  a  full  ftream  from  a  confiderable 
height,  it  is  certain  to  froth,  and  the 
flneft  crimfon  blood  will  be  found  to 
furround  every  bubble  of  air,  whilft  the 
reft  of  the  furface  does  not  fliew  a  Angle 

r 

red  globule.  And  the  darkeft  coloured 
Jfloqd  will  inftantaneoufly  recover  its 

recj 
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red  colour  upon  the  application  of  nitre 
in  powder,  which  is  a  fait  abounding  fo 
much  with  phlogifton,  that  one  pound 
of  it  will  furnifh  12,000  cubical  inches 
of  the  pureft  air  faturated  with  that 
principle.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley,  in  his  valuable  Experiments,  calls 
this  air  ^phlogifticated.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  but  he  will  foon  dif- 
cover  this  to  be  a  mifnomer;  and  1  flatter 
jnyfelf  the  time  is  at  hand  when  he  will 
agree  with  Dr.  Harrington,  that  what 
he  hath  hitherto  called  d^phlogifticated 
air  is  air  highly  charged  with  phlogifton 
or  fixed  heat.  The  very  ait  of  explo¬ 
ding  it,  which  he  hath  fo  repeatedly 
performed,  ought  to  be  alone  fufficient 

to  convince  him  of  this.  And  the  water* 

\  * 

which  he  hath  obtained  in  fuch  explo¬ 
sions,  fhould  alfo  demonftrably  prove 
•to,  him  that  Dr.  Harrington’s  general 
■theory,  that  atmofpherical  air  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  water,  phlogifton,  and  aerial 
acid,  is  fixed  upon  the  firm  bafis  of 
experiments  conducted  by  himfelf. 

R  4  ■ c  But 
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“  But  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of 
nitre  will  be  the  belt  argument  to  prove 
that  the  ^phlogifticated  air,  as  it  is 
called,  which  that  fait  yields,  abounds 
with  phlogifton.  Nitre  originates  in 
the  putrefa&ion  of  animal  and  earthy 
fubltances,  in  climates  where  heat 
abounds;  and  it  is  an  eftablifhed  faCt, 
that  the  air  is  injured  or  altered  in  the 
fame  manner  by  putrefaction  as  by  the 
combuftion  of  inflammable  fubltances, 
or  by  the  refpiration  of  animals.  If  air 
then  is  injured  by  receiving  phlogifton 
from  putrifying  fubltances,  it  is  an  in¬ 
explicable  paradox,  that  a  fait,  which  is 
inown  to  be  generated  by  putrefaction, 
and  to  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
phlogifton,  lhall  yield  air,  which  will 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  animal  life  and 
combuftion  better  than  the  pureft  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  for  it  ought,  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  yield  air  capable  of  extinguilh- 
ing  flame.  Is  it  not  more  confonant  to 
the  general  courfe  of  nature  to  fay,  that 
putrefaction,  which  has  been  proved  to 

injure 
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injure  air  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is 
injured  by  the  refpiration  of  animals, 

I 

depends  upon  the  putrefying  fubftance 
attracting  the  phlogifton  or  heat  from 
the  air,  which  of  courfe  will  no  longer 
fupport  either  flame  or  animal  life,  as 
it  hath  loft  that  principle,  on  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  which  the  continuance  of  both 
flame  and  animal  life  depend  ?  Do  we 
not  obferve  the  phlogifton,  which  the 
air  lofes,  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
the  fait,  from  which  it  again  returns  in 
the  form  of  that  air  which  has  been 
very  improperly  denominated  de phlo- 
gifticated  / 

“  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  ftill  be 
alledged,  that  putrefaction  injures  air  by 
communicating  phlogifton  to  it ;  and,  as 
putrefaction  certainly  will  communicate 
phlogifton  after  the  procefs  hath  gone 
on  to  a  certain  length,  we  muft  attend 
ftill  cloler  to  this  argument. 

“  Let  us  expofe  a  fmall  quantity  of 
animal  mucus  to  the  fun  or  to  the  air, 
but  let  it  firft  be  examined  moft  accu¬ 
rately 
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rately  both  by  “  fmell,  tafte,  and  co- 
“  lour then  by  chemical  procefs,  “  it 
i(  will  be  found  to  be  an  infipid,  in- 
u  odorous,  watery  body ;  but  by  expo- 
“  fure  to  the  air  it  foon  wonderfully 
f*  changes  to  the  oppofite  extremes  in 
u  all  its  qualities.  It  becomes  of  a  foe- 
u  tid,  cadaverous  fmell,  its  tafte  is  pun- 
a  gent  and  noxious,  its  colour  changes 
4<  from  limpid  to  green  ;  nay,  it  will  even 
“  become  luminous,  and  lhine  in  the 
dark.  From  giving  out  only  water 
“  by  chemical  procefs,  it  will  now  yield 
tl  ftrong  volatile  falts,  and  become 
“  highly  inflammable.  Nay,  it  even 
“  novy  contains  fo  much  phlogifton, 
“  that  it  may  be  formed  into  inflam- 
“  mable  air.  In  fliort,  if  you  had  put 
a  this  animal  mucus  into  the  fire  before 
il  it  was  expofed  to  the  air,  it-  would 
“  have  extinguiflied  it  the  fame  as  wa- 
“  ter ;  but  after  expofure  it  will  become 
“  inflammable,  and  burn  And, 

*  Vide  Harrington’s  “  Experimental  Enquiry  into 
the  firftand  general  Principles  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Life.” 

l?.ftlyf 
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laftly,  while  this  animal  mucus  is  ac¬ 
quiring  all  thefeunconteftahle  marks  of 
phlogifton,  the  air  to  which  it  has  been 
expole d  will  in  proportion  have  loft  the 
power  of  contributing  either  to  the 
fupport  of  animal  life  or  flame.  It  will 
be  reduced  to  that  ftate  which  has  been 
erroneoufly  denominated  phlogifticated \ 
but  which  ought  to  be  called  de phlogif¬ 
ticated,  that  is,  deprived  of  that  principle 
or  heat  which,  in  conjunction  with 
water  and  the  aerial  mephitic  acid,  con- 
ftituted  air.  •••  \ 

“  If  a  further  argument  is  neceffary  to 
eftablilh  this  very  important  point,  we 
need  only  caft  our  eyes  upon  a  putrefy¬ 
ing  animal  fubftance,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  covered  with  that  moifture, 
which  is  alfo  feparated  from  the  air 
during  its  decompofition ;  or,  to  recol¬ 
lect  that,  if  the  air  had  been  excluded 
from  the  animal  fubftance,  it  would 
have  continued  the  fame  inodorous,  in- 
fipid,  watery  fubftance  as  at  firft,  (hew¬ 
ing  neither  raa^k  of  putrefaction,  nor 

of 
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of  the  generation  of  phlogifton.  If  the 
putrefying  fubftance  a&ed  by  giving 
out  phlogifton  to  the  air,  “  how  comes 
“  it  that  animal  fubftances  may  be  kept 
months  in  the  open  air,  without  pu- 
“  trefying,  in  the  polar  regions,  whilfi: 
fi  the  putrefactive  procefs  commences 
**  in  a  few  minutes  within  the  Tropics, 
“  where  the  air  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
u  already  faturated  with  phlogifton 
“  The  fliort  limits  to  which  I  am  con¬ 
fined  will  not  permit  me  to  purfue  this 
theory  through  a  variety  of  difeafes  and 
affections  to  which  the  human  fyftem 
is  liable.  But  I  will  juft  obferve,  that 
Dr.  Harrington,  having  eftablifhed  his 
theory  of  the  production  of  animal  heat 
by  the  attraction  of  phlogifton  or  latent 
heat  from  the  atmofphere,  by  the  blood 
as  it  circulates  through  the  lungs,  where 
it  combines  with  the  chyle,  forming 
red  globules,  which,  flightly  retaining 
this  principle,  eafily  give  it  out  during 
the  general  circulation,  goes  on  to  (hew 
that  the  furface  of  the  body  hath  alfo 

-  ,  a  power 
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a  power  of  decompounding  the  air.  He 
confirms  this  by  experiment,  and  by 
obfervations  on  the  red  colour  of  the 
furface  of  earth-worms.  The  face  and 
hands  are  parts  of  the  human  body, 
principally  expofed  to-  the  influence  of 
air  and  light,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  acquire  a  very  different  colour  from 
the  reft  of  the  body.  The  arms  of  labo¬ 
rious  women  have  a  vigorous  red  colour 
as  high  upas  the  elbows;  vvhilft  thofe  of 
more  delicate  women  and  children,  and 
no  lefs  delicate  men,  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  covered  from  the  air,  are  pale 
and  colouiiefs,  like  endive  or  celery 
under  the  operation  of  blaunching. 
Thefe  varieties,  it  is  prefumed,  are  only 
to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  principles 
of  a  ftroneer  or  weaker  abforption  of 
phlogifton  from  the  air;  whilft  that 
change  of  complexion  which  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  tanning  or 
fun-burnt,  is  well  known  to  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  the  fun. 


"  Dr. 
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“  Dr.  Goodwin,  in  his  elegant  treatife 
on  the  connexion  of  life  with  relpi- 
ration,  informs  us,  page  63*  u  that  it 

has  been  fhewn  by  Dr.  Prieftley  that 
«  atmofpheric  air  will  change  the  co- 
«  jour  ot  blood  through  the  coats  of 
«  a  bladder.”  But  he  ought  to  have 
known,  and  to  have  mentioned,  that 
Dr.  Harrington  likewife  gave  a  much 
more  fatisiaclory  experiment  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature ;  where  he  is  fpeaking  of 
the  difference  of  temperament,  “  I 
“  took,”  faid  he,  “  a  bladder  from  the 
t  body  of  a  fmall,  tender  calf,  and 
«<  another  from  that  of  a  bull,  in  both 
“  I  placed  a  quantity  of  the  fame 
«  blood ;  after  expofing  them  for 
“  fome  time  to  the  fame  atmofphere, 
«  and  then  examining  them,  I  found 
«  the  blood  in  the  fmall,  relaxed, 
u  tender-  fibred  bladder  had  attracted 
«  confiderably  more  phlogifton  from 
“  the  air  than  the  blood  in  the  denfe- 
“  fibred  bladder.  To  argue  a  priori 

“  one  would  have  fuppofed  that  the 
*  “  thick 
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“  thick  coats  of  any  bladder  would 

“  have  totally  impeded  the  blood’s 

“  power  of  attrailing  phlogifton  from 

“  the  atmofphere,  as  the  immediate 

<c  contaft  is  thereby  hindered ;  but  yet 

“  fuch  is  the  great  power  of  our  juices 

a  in  decompounding  the  air,  that  the 

“  fkin  or  bladder  cannot  hinder  it : 

*  * 

ic  they  only  have  it  in  their  power  to 
“  reitrain  the  attradlive  principle  with- 
“  in  fome  degree  or  bounds.”  Vid.  Exp. 
Enq.  p.  272, 

“  But  to  return  more  immediately  to 
the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  paper:  it  is 
impoffible  here  to  refrain  from  men-* 
tioning  how  well  this  dodtrine  applies 
in  accounting  for  the  injurious  effedts 
which  the  atmofphere  has  upon  wounds, 
but  more  particularly  wounds  of  cavi¬ 
ties.  This  has  been  a  common  remark 
offurgeons,  particularly  fince  Mr.  John 
Hunter  published  his  obfervations  on 
the  fubjedt ;  but  it  was  referved  for  Dr. 
Harrington  to  account  in  a  fatisfadtory 
manner  for  the  fadt  which  forces  itfelf 

upon 
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upon  us.  As  foon  as  a  cavity  is  ex- 
pofed,  the  atmofphere  communicates 
with  it,  and  gets  almoft  immediately 
into  contadi  with  the  blood  and  living 
fibre,  which  foon  take  fire  and  produce 
the  mifchief  complained  of. 

“  How  well  does  this  theory  apply 
to  the  eryfipelatous  conftitution,  which 
is  always  a  fanguineous  one  !  Such 
perfons  with  clear  fkins  and  crimfon 
cheeks  are  particularly  liable  to  inflam¬ 
mation  on  the  furface  from  this  caufe  ; 
and,  if  I  miftake  not,  I  have  found 
them  peculiary  liable  to  it  wrhen  they 
have  quitted  the  crowded  city  for  the 
pure  air  of  the  country. 

“  We  may  alfo  obferve  this  dodlrine 
confirmed  by  the  fkin  of  a  newly-born 
infant,  which  often  very  fpeedily  turns 
almoft  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobfter.  The 
rednefs  may  be  diftindtly  feen  coming 
on  in  large  broad  blotches,  at  laft  all 
joining  in  one  uniform  fcarlet  furface. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  blood  ac¬ 
quiring  a  higher  degree  of  animation 
4  -  from 
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x  .  •  y  •  *  • 

from  refpiration,  and  partly  from  its 
rufhing  towards  the  furface  of  the  body 
to  come  as  nearly  as  pofiible  into  con- 
ta£t  with  the  atmofphere. 
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Quoad  vidimus  necejfario  fplritum  de  ccelo  ducimus . 

Fernel.  de  Morb.  Caufis,  Cap.  xiii.  p.  369* 


IT  is  upon  this  theory  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  that  we  are  enabled  to  folve 
one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  which 
has  occurred  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 

V 

man. 

“  As  the  human  body  varies  in  fize, 
“  fo  it  alfo  differs  in  weight ;  and  the 

S  .  “  fame 
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u  fame  perfon,  without  any  apparent 
caufe,  is  found  to  be  heavier  at  one 
Ci  time  than  another.  If,  after  par- 
taking  of  a  plentiful  repaft,  the  per- 
fon  ihould  find  himfelf  heavier,  it 
u  would  appear  in  no  refpedt  extraordi- 
“  nary ;  but  the  fadt  is,  the  body  is 
u  very  often  found  heavier  fome  hours 
“  after  eating  than  immediately  fuc- 
ceeding  it.  If  a  perfon,  fatigued  with 
u  the  toils  of  the  day,  cats  a  hearty  fup- 
“  per,  and  is  weighed  on  going  to  bed; 
“  after  a  found  deep,  if  he  is  again 
u  weighed,  he  will  be  found  confider- 
u  ably  heavier  than  before  ;  whence 

.V,  v  -  ^ 

“  this  adventitious  weight  is  derived  is 
u  not  eafy  to  be  conceived ;  the  body, 
“  during  the  whole  night,  rather  per- 
“  fpiring  than  imbibing  any  fluid, 
and  rather  lojing  than  gaining  moif- 
«  ture 

During  a  refrefhing  fleep  of  eight 
hours,  480  gallons  of  atmofpherical  air 

*  Vide  Martin’s  Di&.  of  Nat.  Hift.  art.  man.  See 
alfo  BufFo'n. 

2  will 
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will  pafs  through  the  lungs  of  a  mo¬ 
derate-feed  man,  the  weight  of  which 
will  amount  at  lead  to  half  a  pound  ; 
part  of  its  fire  will  enter  into  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  chyle,  forming  red  glo¬ 
bules,  to  be  afterwards  broken  down 
and  decompounded  for  the  purpofe  of 
animal  heat,  or  to  be  laid  up  in  vthe 
form  of  fat  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
according  to  the  temporary  exigencies 
of  the  fyftem.  And,  if  the  body  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  a  ftate  for  imbibing  moif- 
ture,  wre  may  alfo  allow  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  water,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  air  by  the  lungs,  to  be  ab- 
forbed  by  them  ;  nor  can  any  good 
reafon  be  affigned  why  fome  part  of 
the  fixed  air,  which  in  general  is  left 
behind,  may  not  be  alfo  imbibed.  The 
remainder  is  returned  into  the  atmo- 
fphere,  in  the  form  of  refpired  air, 
which  is  of  courfe  well  known  to  be 
confiderably  diminifhed  both  in  weight, 
bulk,  ,and  elafticity. 

S  2 


And 
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And  here  I  fhould  fuppofe  every 

medical  reader  will  naturally  anticipate 

_  _  \ 

the  folution  of  another  difficulty,  which 
muff  have  prefented  itfelf  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  rapid  accumulation  of  water 
in  thofe  dropfical  patients  who  have 
molt  rigidly  abftained  from  drinking 
every  kind  of  fluid.  The  atmofphere, 
indeed,  is  the  fource  to  which  every 
enquirer  hath  looked  for  a  folution  of 
this  phenomenon  ;  but,  till  the  true 
nature  of  the  air  was  difcovered,  the 
manner  of  its  combination,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  ingredients  of  which  it  confifts, 

% 

no  fatisfadlory  idea  could  he  formed 
how  it  was  poflible  for  that  fluid,  viz. 
air,  in  its  pureft  and  dried;  ftate,  to 
contribute  to  this  accumulation,  which, 
I  truft,  it  is  now  unneceflary  to  point 
out. 

If  a  doubt  (till  remains  in  the  mind 
of  my  readers  refpe£ling  the  prefence 
of  fixed  heat  as  a  conftituent  part  of 
atmofpherical  air,  let  him  only  take 

\ 

notice 
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notice  of  the  effe£t  of  a  common  blow¬ 
pipe  in  the  art  of  foldering  metals,  &c. 
u  A  current  of  air  being  thrown  into 
“  the  flame  of  a  common  candle  pro- 
“  duces  ten  times  more  heat  than  the 
€i  flame  of  the  candle  would  have 
u  yielded  without  the  aid  of  the  current 
c<  of  air ;  but  though  the  heat  is  en- 
u  creafed  ten  times  and  more,  yet  the 

u  tallow  is  not  confumed  in  the  fame 

« 

“  ratio*.”  It  is  worth  while,  at  the 
-•  fame 

*  Vide  Exp.  Enq.  p.  180.  It  would  be  uncandid 
and  difingenuous  not  to  mention,  that,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Harrington’s  fir  ft  volume,  this  cir- 
tumftance  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Crawford  ;  and,  as  it 
feems  to  be  a  very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  prefence  of 
heat  in  atmofpherical  air,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  a  circumftance  which, 
in  a  manner  equally  pleafing,  points  out  the  intimate 
connexion  betwixt  beat  and  water  in  the  formation  and 
renovation  of  the  atmofphere.  When  a  wet  cloth  is 
drying  before  the  fire,  we  have  a  very  familiar  inftance 
both  of  the  deftrpdtion  and  renovation  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  ;  a  perpetual  current  of  air  is  milling  to  the  fire, 
in  which  it  is  decompounded,  together  wnth  the  more 
folid  combuftible  materials,  giving  out  actual  heat. 
This  heat  dire&ly  feizes  the  water  in  the  cloth,  and  ele¬ 
vates  it  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which,  mixing  with  the 
general  atmofpnere,  contributes  to  repair  the  lofs  which 
it  has  fo  recently  fuftained.  And  it  is  upon  this  prin- 

S  3  ciple 
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fame  time,  to  obferve,  that  pure  atmo- 
fpherical  air,  thrown  through  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  gives  a  Wronger  and  brighter  flame 

than 


ci pie  that  a  very  eafy  and  fimple  mode  of  preventing  tlie 
fatal  effects  of  the  vapour  of  charcoal  hath  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  M.  Pia,  compiler  of  the  work,  entitled, 
“  Precis  des  Succes  de  l’Etabliflement  que  la  Ville  de 
Ci  Paris  a  fait  en  faveur  des  Perfonnes  noyees  ;  huitieme 
44  Partic.”  This  method  confifts  limply  in  keeping  a 
broad  fhallow  vefTel  of  water  conftantly  heated  (boiling 
110  doubt  would  be  better)  upon  the  charcoal  which  is 
fulfered  to  burn  in  any  apartment.  The  fa£t  appears 
to  be  well  ascertained,  though  the  reafon  is  not  alfigned. 
44  En  confequence,  le  feu  de  charbon  ou  de  braife  etant 
44  d’un  ufage  journalier  et  indifpenfable,  parce  qu’on  ne 
44  peut  je  fupplecr  d’une  manure  moins  dangereufe,  ii 
“  eft  ties  importante  d’avertir  a  s’il  exifte  des  moyens 
“  pour  prevenir  les  facheux  accidens  qu’occalionne  ce 
<fi  chauffage,  ainfi  quo  pour  les  combattre,  lorfqu’on  ne 
44  les  a  pas  prevenus. 

44  Ces  moyens  font  fimples,  faciles  a  adminiftrer,  a  la 
“  portee  de  toutes  fortes  de  perfonnes,  fans  en  excepter 
44  les  moins  intelligentes  et  les  moins  fortunees  ;  et,  de 
44  quelque  fa^on  qu’ils  l'oient  employes,  ils  font  fufeep- 
44  tibles  de  la  racrae  efficacite.  L’eau  la  plus  naturelle 
44  fournit  ce  double  lecours  ;  on  obferve  feulement  de 
44  I'employer  de  differente  maniere,  fuivant  fintention 
44  qu’on  a,  et  felon  la  circonftance  dans  laquelle  on  fe 
44  tiouve  ;  par  exemple  : 

44  Pour  ne  pas  courir  les  rilques  d’etre  furpris  et 
44  meme  fuffoque  par  la  vapeur  qui  emane  du  charbon  ou 
44  de  la  braife  employees  journeilement  comme  chauffage, 
44  ou  neceftites  par  i’ufage  indifpenfable  qu’on  en  fait 
44  pour  diffetens  arts,  tels  que  ceux  du  cirier,  du  dorcur, 
44  &c.  ii  fudit  quelquefois  de  tenir  fur  la  poele  qui  com 

-  '  44  tient 
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than  that  which  hath  been  in  part  de¬ 
compounded  by  the  lungs,  but  which, 
in  common  experiments,  anfwers  the 
purpofe  very  well. 

We  have  a  ftrong  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  theory,  in  the  conftitutions 
and  habits  of  thofe  men  who  are  formed 
with  large  chefts.  Wherever  we  can 
fay  with  the  poet,  “  luxuriat  toris  ani- 


44  tient  ces  matieres  embrafees,  une  petite  terrine,  ou  un 
“  vaifleau  quelconque,  a  large  ouverture,  rempli  d’eau. 
“  En  cet  etat,  l’eau  Rechauffe  fiulement  (car  il,n’eft  pas 
“  neceftaire  qu’elle  bouille)  ;  elle  fe  reduit  en  vapeurs 
44  qui  fe  repandent  dans  la  chambre,  et  fe  confondant 
44  avec  Fair  de  l’atmofphere,  elles  en  corrigent  i’elafti- 
44  cite,  la  detruifent,  et  l’empechent  d’etre  aulft  funefte 
44  qu’  il  a  coutu'me  de  l’etre  err  pareilles  circonftances, 
44  lorfqu’on  n’a  pas  pris  cette  precaution. 

“  II  ne  faudroit  cependant  pas  negliger  d’etablir  dans 
44  la  chambre,  autant  qu’il  feroit  pofhble,  un  courant 
44  d’air  exterieur,  proportionne  a  la  quantite  de  vapeurs 
44  qu’on  auroit  a  redouter,  et  pour  faciliter  la  fortie  de 
44  l  air  elaftique,  tout  combine  qu’il  loit  avec  les  va- 
44  peurs  aqueules. 

“  II  n’eft  pas  befoin  d’avertir  qu’on  doit  renouveller 
44  1’eau,  lorfqu’elle  eft  evaporee,  et  qu’il  refte  encore  tie 
44  la  matiere  de  feu  dans  la  poele. 

“  C’eft  d’apres  plufieurs  exemples  de  1’efficacite  de 
44  ce  moyen  qu’on  en  propofe  l’ufage. 

44  Nota.  11  faut  rejetter  avec  le  plus  grand  foin  les 
44  fumerons  qui  fe  trouvent  dans  le  charbon ;  c’eft  im 
44  bois  a  demi-brule,  contre  i’effet  duquel  les  vapeurs 
44  humides  feroieut  un  trop  foible  remede.” 

S  4  “  mofum 
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<c  mofum  pe£tus,”  I  believe  we  may  no¬ 
tice  a  moderate  appetite  for  food,  but  a 
large  demand  for  air.  Yet  the  cheeks 
in  fuch  perfons  have  generally  every 
mark  of  the  fanguine  or  eryflpelatous 
conftitution.  I  am  fo  well  convinced 
of  this  fail,  that  whenever  1  pafs  a  per- 

fon  on  the  road  with  a  broad  pair  of 

# 

flioulders,  if  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
pure  air  of  the  country,  and  treads  with 
the  firm  ftep  of  a  man  in  good  health, 
I  am  fure,  on  looking  back,  to  fee  a 
pair  of  roly  cheeks.  We  may  obferve 
the  pale,  lean,  lank,  narrow-chefted 
glutton  often  devouring  pounds  of  fat 
phlogillic  fubftances,  and  even  fhivering 
in  public  company  at  the  fight  of  an 
open  window  or  door,  whilll  the  other 
is  gafping  and  demanding  air  at  every 
avenue.  He  who  depends  chiefly  on 
the  mouth  for  fubfillence  will  be  moil 
liable  to  thofe  diforders  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  which  are  generally,  though 
often  erroneoufl y,  termed  bilious;  while 
the  other  is  peculiarly  prone  to  inflam¬ 
matory 
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A  '  „ 

V  ? 

matory  complaints,  fuch  as  gout,  eryfi- 
pelas,  and  that  fiery  difeafe,  the  acute 
rheumatifm,  &c.  There  are  perfons, 
who  conftantly  appear  fat  and  florid, 
who  may  be  almoft  faid  to  live  on  air 
when  compared  with  others.  I  would 
not,  however,  wifli  to  hazard  this  as  a 
general  rule,  notwithftanding  it  will  fo 
frequently  apply  ;  for  where  a  good 
appetite  for  food,  and  the  peculiar  fan- 
guineous  temperament,  viz.  that  which 
in  a  remarkable  manner  attracts  phlo- 
gifton  from  the  air,  are  joined,  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  afcertaining  the 
truth  of  the  obfervation. 

It  might  be  further  urged,  that  the 
pecora,  or  animals  which  live  chiefly 
on  grafs  and  other  herbs,  have  much 
larger  lungs  in  proportion  than  the 
ferte,  or  beafts  of  prey,  that  fwallow 
very  great  quantities  of  fat  phlogiftic 

I  \  -r.  ■  ■ 

animal  food  :  which  is  contradictory  to 
the  idea  of  .the  lungs  being  intended 
by  nature  as  an  organ  for  di (charging 
phlogifton  from  the  fyftem.  But  every 

argument 


j 
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argument  of  this  kind  hath  been  fum- 
med  up  by  Dr.  Harrington,  in  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  cameleon,  a  creature 
which,  even  in  this  country,  may  be 
truly  faid  to  live  on  air,  as  it  has  often 
fubfifted  a  whole  week  on  two  or  three 
flies,  refilling  more  ;  but  in  warmer 
climates  it  has  been  known  to  fubflft 
two  months  in  a  clofe  wire  cage,  with¬ 
out  a  Angle  fly.  “  Neverthelefs,  this 
u  animal  poflefles  all  the  functions  of 
u  life;  it  has  a  high  degree  of  animal 
“  heat  and  fanguification,  with  animal 
u  moifture.  Can  it  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
66  ceive  thefe  from  a  Angle  fly  ?  Can 
4 6  this  fly,  I  fay,  give  the  cameleon  fo 
tc  much  phlogifton,  that  it  will  not  only 
“  fupport  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  for 
cc  weeks,  but  that  it  muft  have  lungs  in 
“  order  to  difcharge  phlogifton,  and 
thefe  lungs  too  comparatively  large 
“  ones,  for  indeed  the  cameleon  is  al- 
iC  mo  ft  all  lungs  ?  Beftdes,  if  it  is  phi- 
<c  lofophically  conAdered,  its  changing 
"  its  furface  fo  inftantaneoufly  into  fuch 

u  variety 
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u  variety  of  ftrong3  lively  colours,  will 
“  be  found  owing  to  its  furface  abound- 
ing  with  phlogifton,  which  is  ftill 
66  further  proved  by  its  fometimes  giving 
“  light  in  the  dark,” 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  controvert 
this  argument,  by  faying  that  the  came- 
leon  is  a  particular  animal,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  adduced  as  a  general  rule. 
It  certainly  is  a  very  Angular  animal  ; 
but  ftill  its  exiltence  depends  upon  the 
fame  principles  as  thofe  of  other  terref- 
trial  animals,  differing  only  in  being 
adapted  by  nature  to  draw  its  fubfiftence 
more  from  the  air  than  from  any  other 
fource.  Nature  is  uniform  in  all  her 
proceedings  ;  and  here  we  obferve  what, 
according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Harring** 
ton,  we  had  a  right  to  expert,  viz.  a 
much  larger  apparatus  for  decompound¬ 
ing  the  air  than  what  any  other  known 
animal  is  poffeffed  of.  But  had  the  ufe 
of  the  lungs  been  that  of  difcharging 
phlogifton  from  the  fyftem,  we  may 
boldly  venture  to  affirm,  from  the  great 
*  *  regularity 
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regularity  of  nature  in  all  her  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  the  cameleon  would  have  been 
formed  without  lungs ;  nature  making 
nothing  in  vain. 
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Quoad  •vidimus  neceJJ'ario  fpiritum  de  ccelo  ducitnus , 

Fernel,  de  Morb.  Caufis,  Cap.  xiii.  p.  369, 


44  Experiments  have  been  very  general ;  what  Teems  mod 
wanting  is  the  proper  conftruttion  ol  thofe  experiments,  and 
Tome  fixed  principles  to  proceed  upon.” 

Preface  to  Harrington’s  Thoughts  on  Air. 


IF  air  is  a  combination  of  water ,  aerial 
acid \  and  heat  or  phlogifton ,  I  believe 
it  will  be  granted  that  the  growth  of  all 
animal  fubftance  depends  upon  a  com¬ 
bination  of  that  heat  with  chyle,  during 
the  procefs  of  fanguification  in  the  lungs. 

T  When 
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When  we  refleil  011  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  phlogiftic  fubftances  in  the 
body  of  a  bull  or  a  horfe,  and  contraft 
it  with  the  fimple  herbaceous  food  of 
thofe  animals,  we  mu  ft  be  convinced 
that  fomething  more  than  fuch  food  is 
neceffary  to  account  for  the  converfion 

and  accumulation,  Ur.  Harrington  juftly 

*  ■  »  . 

obferves,  “  that  what  enters  by  the 
“  mouth  engages  the  attention  of  man- 
“  kind,  becaufe  it  is  apparent  and  ob- 
“  vious  to  our  fenfes;”  but  furely,  if 
we  come  to  coniider  how  much  larger 
the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  air  is 
than  that  for  food,,  and  how  much  more 
conftantly  and  inceflantly  that  air  is 
taken  into  the  fyftem  than  food,  we 
muft  be  convinced  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  procefs  of  fanguification,  as 
the  beft  phyliologifts  have  long  fince 
fuppofed,  depends  upon  the  lungs ;  for 
here  the  air  penetrates  into  the  inmoft 
receffes  of  the  thorax,  where  it  remains 
fome  time  nearly  in  contadl  with  the 
blood,  from  which  it  returns  diminifhed 

both 
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both  in  elafticity,  gravity,  and  expan- 
fion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
mull  have  communicated  fomething  to 
the  blood,  which  is  immediately  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  pulmonary  vein  to  an  or¬ 
gan  that  has  the  power  of  contracting 
and  expelling  it  to  every  part  of  the 
fyftem. 

If  we  maintain  that  the  office  of  the 
lungs  is  to  expel  phlogifton  from  the 
fyftem,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
fhew  lome  other  fource  for  the  great 
accumulation  of  that  principle  in  the 
fyftem,  in  fhort,  forne  other  fource  of 
animalization  for  the  grafs  and  water  ; 
becaufe  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  that 
thefe  can  form  animal  fubftance  without 
fome  addition,  and  we  know  of  none 
but  what  proceeds  from  the  air ;  which 
indeed  is  applied  in  aftonifhingly  large 
quantities,  and  which  is  well  known, 
as  I  have  juft  obferved,  to  be  diminifhed 
both  in  elafticity,  gravity,  and  expan  (ion, 
by  fuch  application.  Every  day  that  a 
young  animal  lives,  its  fat  and  mufcular 

T  2  fibres 
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fibres  become  more  folid,  and  more 
highly  charged  with  phlogifton  ;  which 
may  be  eafily  known  by  comparing  the 
fat  of  a  calf  with  that  of  a  bull,  the 
former  of  which  would  give  out  con- 
fiderably  lefs  aftual  heat  than  tallow,  if 
formed  into  candles. 

Can  lo  large  an  apparatus  as  that  of 
the  lungs,  with  the  heart  in  its  centre, 
be  merely  neceflary  to  difcharge  that 
phlogifton,  for  the  generation  of  which 
we  cannot  poflibly  account  without 
having  recourfe  to  this  very  organ  ? 

I  flatter  mvfelf  that  the  various  rea- 

*  0 

fons  which  have  now  been  adduced  will 
be  a  proper  apology  for  rejecting  the 
conclulion  of  a  philofopher  whofe  name 
is  defervedly  held  in  the  higheft  efteem 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  for  the  many 
and  important  dilcoveries  which  he 
hath  made  in  refpedt  to  different  kinds 
of  air,  but  who  appears  to  be  effentially 
wrong  in  the  application  of  his  own  dil¬ 
coveries  to  the  animal  ceconomy,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  afferts,  “  that  the  air 
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**  in  the  lungs  acquires  a  quantity  of 
C6  phlogifton  from  the  blood,  which  dif- 
u  charge  of  phlogifton  is  abfolutely  ne- 
iC  ceffary  to  the  continuation  of  animal 
u  life,  and  which  in  time  renders  the 
“  air  incapable  of  abforbing  any  more, 
“  and  confequently  unfit  for  refpiration.” 
I  am  willing  to  hope  that  arguments 
have  been  produced  which  will  fuf- 
ciently  apologife  for  adopting,  with 
Dr.  Harrington,  a  concluiion  in  every 
refpedl  the  reverfe  of  the  above,  viz. 
that  the  air  in  the  lungs  communicates 
a  quantity  of  phlogifton  to  the  blood, 
which  communication  of  phlogifton  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  continuation 
of  animal  life,  and  which  in  time  ren¬ 
ders  the  air  incapable  of  affording  any 

more,  and  confequently  unfit  for  re- 

\ 

fpiration. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  now  be  alledged, 
that  Dr.  Prieftley  no  longer  maintains 
this  idle  opinion,  which  is  here  objected 
to.  He  wilhes,  no  doubt,  to  abandon 
it.  But  how  has  he  abandoned  it  ? 

T  3  Has 
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Has  he  not  adopted  another  opinion 
equally  futile  and  fallacious,  viz.  that 
of  Dr.  Goodwin  ?  who,  by  experiments 
both  ingenious  and  elegant,  and  truly 
congenial  with  his  own,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  demonftrated,  that,  in  the  procefs 
of  refpiration,  that  air  which  has  been 
falfely  denominated  ^phlogifticated,  and 
as  falfely  believed  to  be  a  conftituent 
part  of  the  atmofphere,  is  attracted  into 
the  blood  as  it  circulates  through  the 
lungs.  Dr.  Goodwin’s  experiments  are 
truly  ingenious  ;  but  while  they  afford 
the  moft  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Harrington’s  theory,  they  have 
given  rife  to  conclufions  which,  like 
moft  of  thofe  that  have  refulted  from 
the  many  elegant  experiments  of  this 
philofophical  age,  are  vague  and  ungo¬ 
vernable.  This  laft  conclufion  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fo.  For,  if  it  has  been  proved 
by  Dr.  Harrington  that  the  atmofphere 
is  an  homogeneous  fluid,  compofed  of 
fire  or  phiogifton  neutralifed  with  the 
aerial  mephitic  acid  and  water,  which 

the 
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the  whole  chain  of  experiments  afforded 
by  our  moft  celebrated  aerial  philofo- 
phers  confirms,  it  neceffarily  follows 
that  afephlogifticated  air,  as  it  is  called, 
makes  no  part  of  atmofpberical  air,  and 
of  courfe  cannot  be  communicated  by 
the  atmofphere  to  the  lungs.  Dr.  Prielt- 
ley,  indeed,  feems  to  fee  further  than 
this  ;  for  he  talks  of  the  dephlogifticated 
air  carrying  the  phlogifticated  air  along 
with  it  into  the  blood.  But  how  very 
unworthy  is  fuch  embarraffed  reafoning 
of  fo  juftly  celebrated  a  philofopher  ! 
Surely,  Dr.  Prieftley  can  never  mean  in 
this  manner  to  creep  round  to  fomething 
like  an  adoption  of  Dr.  Harringtons 
difcovery,  that  phlogifton  is  the  ani¬ 
mating  principle  afforded  by  the  air  to 
the  blood  ?  That  indeed  would  be 
taking  a  very  curious  advantage  of  the 
erroneous  name  of  pblogi/iicated  air. 
Such  affertions  can  never  tend  to  the 
elucidation,  wdratever  they  may  do  to 
the  puzzling  and  perplexing  of  a  very 
plain  fubje£t. 

T  4 


It 
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It  will  be  in  vain  to  account  in  this 

• 

manner  for  the  various  phenomena  at¬ 
tending  refpiration.  We  might  with  as 
much  propriety  fpeak  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  or  the  nitrous  air  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  as  of  the  cfephiogifticated. 
Atmofpherical  air  is  one  thing,  cfephlo- 
gifticated  air,  as  it  is  called,  is  another, 
inflammable  and  nitrous  airs  are  others. 
They  are  all  feparate  and  diftinft  things; 
they  are  all  compound  aerial  bodies; 
but  they  contain  a  common  principle,  viz. 
phlogillon  or  aerialized  fire,  as  one  of 
their  refpecflive  conllituent  parts.  They 
vary,  however,  not  only  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  they  contain,  but  in  the 
degree  of  force  with  which  they  retain 
it.  In  fome  it  is  eafily,  in  others  with 
difficulty,  decompounded.  The  atmo- 
fphere  which  contains  it  in  a  ftate  of 
neutralization  with  the  mildeft  of  all 
acids,  the  mephitic,  fo  eafily  and  readily 
parts  with  this  principle,  that  it  is  the 
medium  wifely  appointed  by  Providence 
for  communicating  it  to  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable 
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getable  life,  and  for  maintaining  a  fteady 
and  uniform  combuftion  of  inflammable 
fubftances;  for  without  the  co-operation 
of  this  fluid  the  more  fixed  and  con¬ 
centrated  plflogifton  of  other  comhuf-. 
tible  bodies  would,  in  the  firft  place, 
either  never  have  been  formed,  or,  when 
formed,  muft  for  ever  have  remained 
in  a  dormant  or  latent  ftate. 

In  proportion  as  aerial  fluids  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  phlogilton,  their  difpo- 
fition  to  bum  increafes  or  diminifhes. 
That  which  hath  been  fo  very  impro¬ 
perly  denominated  dfephlogillicated  air, 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  burns 
with  an  enlarged  flame,  and  with  partial 
explofions  or  cracklings,  as  if  it  con¬ 
tained  fame  combuftible  matter,  when 
a  candle  is  lighted  in  it.  Inflammable 
air,  which  contains  a  much  higher  im¬ 
pregnation  of  phlogifton,inftantaneoufly 
confumes,  or  rather  explodes  like  gun¬ 
powder,  being  turned  in  a  moment  into 
pcflual  fire  and  flame,  the  water  of  com¬ 
petition, 
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pofition,  as  Dr.  Harrington  calls  it,  being 
only  depofited. 

But  if,  as  I  have  been  informed,  the 
erroneous  names  of  phlogifticated  and 
/^phlogifticated  airs  have  taken  fuch 
firm  hold  of  the  minds  of  any  of  the 
readers  of  this  enquiry,  that  they  ftill 
find  it  difficult  to  emancipate  themlelves 
from  the  embarraffments  which  they 
cccalion  ;  if  thefe  unmeaning  appel¬ 
lations  ftill  prevent  them  from  clearly 
perceiving  that  phlogifton  is  the  anima¬ 
ting  principle,  the  pabulum  vita,  which 
the  atmofphere  communicates  to  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  it  fhall  be  pointed 
out  in  a  different  manner.  Let  us  take 
inflammable  air,  which  almoft  every 
chemift  will  very  readily  allow  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  phlogifton  ;  and 
let  us  only  attend  for  a  moment  to  a 
very  plain  experiment  of  that  excellent 
chemift  the  late  Mr.  Scheele,  whofe  ac¬ 
curacy  and  ability  no  perfon  will  dis¬ 
pute.  He  hath  clearly  fhewn  us  that 

inflam- 
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inflammable  air  may,  by  laborious  re- 
fpiration,  be  fo  far  decompounded  and 
deprived  of  phlogiiton,  as  to  become 
injured  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
atmofphericalair,  when  it  has  undergone 
the  procefs  of  refpiration.  He  filled  a 
large  bladder  with  inflammable  air, 
which  he  could  inhale  no  more  than 
twenty  times ;  but  having  again  in  fome 
meafure  recovered,  he  again  expelled 
the  air  from  his  lungs,  and  again  drew 
in  the  inflammable  air ;  after  ten  more 
inhalations,  he  was  again  obliged  to 
leave  off,  and  found  that  the  air  was 
no  longer  inflammable,  nor  would  it 
unite  with  lime  water.  In  a  word,  it 
was  foul  air.  44  If  I  am  not  mi  if  alien,” 
he  adds,  44  I  found  myfelf  about  a  quar- 
44  ter  of  an  hour  afterward  considerably 
44  warmer,’'  44  Here  then,”  Dr.  Haring- 
ton  obferves,  44  it  appears,  from  the  beft 

43  authority,  that  inflammable  air  was 

44  breathed,  and  left  in  the  fame  State  as 
44  if  common  air  had  been  breathed, 

viz.  foul  air.”  I  would  add,  is  it 

poffible 
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poflible  for  any  chemift  whatever  to 
doubt  one  moment,  after  reading  this 
quotation  ?  or  is  it  neceffary  to  fay  fur¬ 
ther,  that,  had  animal  life  depended 
upon  a  difcharge  of  phlogilton  from  the 
lungs,  fixed  air,  which  is  almoft  in- 
ftantaneous  death  to  every  living  crea¬ 
ture,  would  have  been  better  calculated 
for  refpiration  than  any  other  aerial 
fluid  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ? 

But  I  will  trefpafs  no  longer,  by  the 
production  of  arguments  upon  this  fub- 
ject ;  for  I  think  it  muft  be  evident  to 
every  unprejudiced  enquirer,  that  phlo- 
gifton  is  the  animating  principle  of  the 
atmofphere ;  and  that  the  pojjibility  of 
refpiring  either  inflammable  or  <&phlo- 
gifticated  air,  as  it  is  called,  depends 
upon  thefe  airs  being  impregnated  with 
that  principle  in  common  with  atmo- 
fpherical  air. 

The  idea  that  dfephlogifticated  air,  as 
it  is  called,  forms  a  vital  part  of  the 
atmofphere,  is  not  merely  an  error  in 
language;  it  is  an  error  which  will  be 

found 

$  < 
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found  greatly  to  affe£t  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  fcience  of  modern  chemiftry* 
and  has  given  rife  to  numerous  miftakes 
in  accounting  for  the  appearances  which 

take  place  in  a  variety  of  chemical  pro- 

✓  0 

ceffes.  Whoever  reads  Dr.  Goodwin’s 
experiments,  after  attending  to  the  Har- 
ringtonian  theory  of  the  atmofphere, 
muft  be  convinced  that  wherever  Di% 
Goodwin  appears  to  demonftrate  the  at¬ 
traction  of  d^phlogifticated  air  from  the 
atmofphere  by  the  blood,  he  in  faCt  de- 
monftrates  the  attraction,  not  of  <&phlo- 
gitticated  air,  but  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  atmofpherical  air,  viz. 
phlogifton,  which  is  alfo  a  component 
part  of  what  has  been  fo  very  impro¬ 
perly  denominated  ^phlogifticated  air* 
So  long  as  the  generality  of  readers 
will  remain  fatisfied  with  this  explanation 
of  the  conftituent  principles  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  viz.  that  it  confifts  of  phlo- 
gifticated  and  ^phlogifticated  air,  fo 
long  Dr.  Prieftley’s  theory  of  refpiration, 
though  involved  in  error  and  obfcurity, 

may 
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may  avoid  com  pleat  detection.  A  kind 

of  evafive  falvo  will  be  afforded,  and 

* 

the  Doctor  may  efcape  the  mortification 
of  a  defeat  on  a  fubjeil  where  the  world 
has  given  him  credit  for  fuch  confu in¬ 
mate  /kill  and  knowledge.  But  thefe 
are  trifling  and  individual  concerns. 
Science  knows  no  refpe6t  of  perfons ; 
her  fteps  are  progreffive,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  are  fo  frequently  clogged  by 
the  deference  and  refpedl  which  is  paid 
to  eftablilhed  reputation.  How  much 
more  confident  would  it  be  with  true 
candour  and  philofophy,  if  the  Dodlor 
would  fairly  and  openly  examine  into 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Harrino-ton’s  theorv  ! 

O  V 

in  which  he  will  find  his  own  name 
and  his  own  experiments  repeatedly 
appealed  to,  and  treated  with  the  higheft 
honour  and  refpe£t,  notwithftanding  the 
dedudlions  which  are  drawn  from  them 
are  fo  very  different  from  his  own.  If 
he  would  attend  to  this  theory,  he  would 
ceafe  to  confider  ^phlogifticated  air  as 
the  principle  of  acidity,  and  would  im- 
•  -  mediately 
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mediately  difcover  the  whole  chain  of 

x  '  * 

chemical  error  which  is  connected  with 
this  idea.  At  prefent  I  will  mention 
one  only  which  relates  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  animal  oeconomy.  Dr* 
Prieftley  can  be  no  ftranger  to  this  fa£t, 
that  the  chyle,  particularly  of  ruminating 
animals,  is  of  an  acefcent  quality.  He 
muft  alfo  know  that  when  this  chyle 
becomes  blood,  by  palling  through  the 
lungs,  it  lofes  its  acefcent  tendency^, 
that  red  globules  are  formed,  phlogiftic 
fubftances,  from  which  the  volatile  al¬ 
kali  may  be  evolved,  and  inflammable 
air,  produced.  And  this  extraordinary 
change  muft  take  place  from  an  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  acidity  !  Such  are 
the  inconfiftencies  to  which  philosophi¬ 
cal  chemiftry  will  be  expofed,  fo  long 
as  the  Harringtonian  theory  is  pafled 
over  with  negle£t.  But  I  hope,  when 
the  diftincftions  which  have  been  pointed 
out  in  this  paper  are  properly  attended 
to,  philofophers  will  feel  the  advantage 
5  which 
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which  that  theory  is  capable  of  com¬ 
municating  to  the  fcience  of  chemiftry. 
Mr.  Lavoifier,  and  the  other  French 

1  4  ' 

philofophers,  appear  to  have  been  for 
a  confiderable  time  aware  of  the  im¬ 
proper  denominations  of  phlogifticated 
and  ^phlogifticated  air,  and  have  ac¬ 
cordingly  given  them  new  names,  agree¬ 
able  to  fome  novel  ideas  which  they  en¬ 
tertain  refpefting  the  nature  of  air  j  but 

we  fhall  find,  as  we  proceed  further  in 

/  • 

this  enquiry,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great  propriety  of  the  term  azote , 
when  applied  to  what  we  fo  very  inju- 
dicioufly  denominate  phlogifticated  air, 
that  in  refpe£t  to  their  oxygenous  gas,  or 
principle  of  acidity,  and  their  opinion 
that  the  acids  are  compounded  of  the 
different  kinds  of  air,  together  with  all 
the  other  deceptions  to  which  this 
opinion  leads,  they  too  are  involved  in 
the  fame  errors  which  fo  many  of  our 
moft  eminent  chemical  pliilofophers  at 
home  have  adopted* 


^ Am- 
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***  Ambulator  objeCts  to  Dr.  Harrington's 
theory,  and  puts  this  queftion  to  the  Authors  of 
The  Medical  Spectator:  iC  If  atmofpherical  air  con- 
tc  lifts  of  fire,  fixed  air,  and  water,  whence  comes 
ec  it  that  refpired  air  rifes  up  into  the  higher  re- 
“  gions  of  the  atmofphere,  when  fixed  air  is  well 
cc  known  to  be  much  heavier  than  atmofpherical 
“  air  ?”  Ambulator,  however,  feems  to  forget 
that  this  is  not  an  objection  to  Dr.  Harrington’s 
theory ,  nor  to  Bergman’s,  nor  Scheele’s,  nor  Lavoi- 
lier’s,  nor  indeed  to  any  theory ;  it  is  an  objection 
to  a  plain  matter  of  fadt,  viz.  that  refpired  air  does 
contain  fixed  air.  We  will,  therefore,  venture  to 
fay,  that  fo  very  obvious  and  fo  weighty  an  ob¬ 
jection  cannot  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  the 
Writer  of  this  Paper ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  a  future  number  (for  we  are  promifed  a 
paper  on  the  ceflation  of  life)  he  will  give  it  a 
fatisfadtory  reply. 
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BEFORE  we  fpeak  of  the  different 
modes  in  which 

THE  CESSATION  OF  LIFE 

takes  place,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
recapitulate  in  a  few  words  the  general 
principles  which  have  been  already  de¬ 
livered. 


U 


The 
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The  fun  has  been  confidered  as  the 
grand  fource  from  which  this  globe  is 
fupplied  with  heat ;  of  which  a  regular 
propagation  hath  been  traced,  from  the 
rays  of  light  to  a  combination  with 
water  in  the  production  of  fluidity  ; 
with  water  it  hath  been  obferved  that  it 
penetrates  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the 
globe,  or  riles  in  the  aCt  of  evaporation 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere. 
It  hath  alfo  been  fhewn  that  it  enters  in 
large  quantities  into  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  creations  ;  from  whichqt  may 
be  again  obtained  in  new  fources  of  heat 
and  light.  The  atmofphere  has  been 
confidered  as  confiding  entirely  of  water 
and  fire,  or  plilogifton,  in  a  ftate  of 
neutralization  with  the  aerial  mephitic 
acid.  Putrefaction,  combuftion,  and 
the  refpiranon  of  animals,  have  been 
regarded  as  fo  many  decompounding, 
proceffes,  by  which  the  fire  and  the 
other  component  parts  are  in  a  great 
meafure  feparated.  -  Dr.  Harringtons 
theory  teaches  us,  in  the  mod  Tatis- 

factory 
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Fadtory  manner,  that  the  fire  combining 
with  the  chyle  forms  florid  red  blood, 
from  which  the  animal  is  fupplied  with 
nutriment,  and  the  ultimate  fibre,  by 
fome  fubfequent  operation  of  the  fyftemj 
either  extended,  or  its  daily  wafte  re¬ 
cruited.  The  red  globules,  gradually 
decompounded  in  the  courfe  of  circu¬ 
lation,  give  out  ninety-fix  degrees  of 
fenfible  or  actual  heat,  by  which  they 
are  diffipated.  When  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  is  excited,  digeftion  impeded,  or 
food  abftra£ted,  we  obferve  the  fat  to 
be  re-abforbed  and  decompounded  in 
proportion  to  the  additional  heat  or 
abftra£tion  of  food. 

This  theory  fhews  that  phlogifton 
not  only  contributes  largely  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  folid  fubftance  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  fyftem,  but  alfo  to  one  of  the  moft 
ftriking  charadteriftics  of  animal  life, 
viz.  vital  warmth ;  and  brings  philofo- 
phers  back  to  that  idea  which  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  till  the 
laft  twenty-five  years,  viz.  that  the  air 

U  2  affords 
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affords  a  pabulum  vita  to  animals*  which* 
when  duly  confidered*  muft  evidently 
appear  to  be  latent  or  neutralifed  heat, 
or  what  has  been  with  equal  propriety 
denominated  the  principle  of  inflam¬ 
mability,  phlogifton,  or,  in  one  word* 
fire.  i*  -  -> 

This  principle,  however,  cannot  be 
confidered  as  life  itfelf,  but  that  upon 
the  prefence  of  which  the  motion  and 
excitement  of  life  depend  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  life  exifts  both  prior 
and  pofterior  to  refpiration  ;  but  it  exifts 
in  thefe  cafes  under  a  fufpenlion  or  de¬ 
privation  of  fome  of  its  mo  ft  important 
functions  ;  and,  from  the  fii^ft  moment 
of  its  exiftence  till  it  is  endowed  (and 
indeed  after  it  is  endowed)  with  this 
remarkable  property*  requires  the  aid 
of  borrowed  heat  in  one  fhape  or  other. 

Every  perfon  muft  haveobferved  how 
nearly  the  human  frame  approaches  to 
a  ftate  of  diflblution  in  the  deliquium 
animi  confequent  upon  hemorrhage. 
And  it  is*  I  believe*  a  very  general  opi- 

7  nion 
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nion  that  this  is  occafioned  by  a  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  tenfion  of  the  brain.  Such 
at  leait  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Dr.  Cullen,^  which  1  believe  met  with 
almoft  univerfal  approbation  ;  an  idea 
fuppofed  to  be  confirmed  by  a  patient 
fo  foon  recovering  upon  being  laid  in  an 
horizontal  pofition.  It  is  with  much 
diffidence  that  I  venture  to  offer  a  dif¬ 
ferent  explanation.  The  tenfion  of  the 
brain  cannot  be  greatly  altered  or  re- 
ftored  by  the  gentle  declination  of  the 
body,  which  often  immediately  gives 
relief*;'  but  upon  fuch  declination  the 
blood  will  return  with  more  facility  from 
the  lower  extremities  to  the  heart,  and 
that  blood  which  was  already  in  the 
right  ventricle  will  pafs  on  towards  the 
lungs  with  greater  eafe  ;  in  confeqnence 
of  which  we  generally  directly  obferve 
a  deep  infpiration,  the  eyes  open,  and 
the  countenance  is  re-animated  ;  that 

1 

%  Even  laying  the  legs  up  upon  a  chair  will  very  often 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  fainting  during  venefection. 

U  3  ‘  neceffary 
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neceffary  principle  which  the  air  dife 
penfes  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  com¬ 
municated,  and  the  functions  of  life 
-  return.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  from 

r 

actual  experiments,  that  the  heart  en-? 
tirely  refufes  to  beat  within  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after  refpiration  ceafes ;  and  if  it 
hath  ever  been  found  in  a  ftate  of  pul¬ 
iation  under  the  knife  of  the  executioner 
or  of  the  anatomift,  it  is  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  air. 

Of  the  powerful  effedt  of  adtual  or 
fenfible  heat,  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  heart, 
we  have  a  very  ftriking  inllance  in 
Lord  Verulam’s  u  L-liftory  of  Life  and 
Death,”  p.  559;  who  fays,  a  that,  upon 
i s  the  emboweling  of  a  criminal,  he  had 
“  feen  the  heart  of  a  man,  after  it  was 
u  thrown  into  the  fire,  leap  up  for  fe- 
i(  veral  times  together,  at  firft  to  the 
u  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half ,  and  then 

44  gradually  lower,  to  the  heft  of  his 

45  memory  for  the  fpace  of  feven  oy 
u  eight  minutes.” 

Anb* 
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Animals  are  deprived  of  life,  in  all 
cafes  of  fufFocation,  from  the  want  of 
that  neceffary  agent  phlogifton  being 
communicated  to  the  lungs. 

In  cafes  of  hunger,  perhaps,  death 
takes  place  from  the  want  at  laft  of 
frefh  chyle  to  attract  and  neutralife  the 
phlogifton  of  the  air. 

In  fevers,  the  nervous  fyftem  is  ma¬ 
terially  concerned  ;  yet  where  they  ter¬ 
minate  fatally  may  it  not  fometimes  be 
owing  to  the  digeftive  faculties  being 
deftroyed,  and  chyle  ceaftng  to  be 
formed,  and  of  courfe  this  principle  no 
longer  attracted  from  the  atmofphere? 

I  can  conceive  that  in  extreme  old 
age  death  may  enfue  from  a  fimilar 
caufe ;  or  luppofe,  with  Dr.  Harring¬ 
ton,  that  at  laft,  from  rigidity  of  the 
fibres  of  the  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
there  may  be  a  gradual  obftru&ion  to 
its  admiflion. 

Life,  however,  may  ceafe  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  caufes,  which  convince  us  that 
the  principle  of  inflammability,  or  heat, 

U  4  -  is 
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is  only  an  exciting  ftimulus  to  fome 
other  power  ftill  unknown.  Perhaps 
the  principle  of  inflammability,  as  dif- 
penfed  to  animal  life  by  the  atmofphere, 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  inveftigation 
of  the  material  part  of  human  exigence. 
Whatever  it  is  that  actuates  the  brain, 
fpinal  marrow,  nerves,  and  mufcular 
fibres,  giving  origin  to  fenfation  and 
thought,  we  know  that  its  power,  as 
far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  may  be 
deftroyed  from  caufes  which  convince 
us  that  refpiration  and  the  attraction  of 
phlogifton  from  the  air,  however  inti- 

1  / 

mately  connected,  are  but  fecondary 

* 

caufes  of  life.  How  death  is  fo  foon 
occafioned  by  a  mortification  in  the 
bowels  or  the  leg  is  not  well  underftood, 
any  more  than  why  a  cambrick  needle 
penetrating  the  brain,  or  medulla  ob - 
longata ,  fhali  inftantaneoully  kill.  Paf- 
iions  of  the  mind,  convulfipns,  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  poifons,  all  aCt 
upon  the  living  principle  in  a  manner, 
perhaps,  independent  of  refpiration.  But 

that 
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that  *fudclen  death  which  takes  place 
from  a  ftroke  of  lightning  convinces  us 
how  intimately  life  is  connected  with 
the  prefence  of  the  principle  of  inflam¬ 
mability  in  the  arterial  fyftem;  for  there 
are  cafes  now  on  record,  where,  from 
ftrokes  of  lightning,  life,  or  rather  the 
functions  of  life,  have  been  merely  fuf- 
pended.  And  may  it  not  be  conceived 
that  the  effect  takes  place  from  that 
active  principle  inftantaneoufly  combi¬ 
ning  with,  and  carrying  off,  the  whole 
quantity  of  animating  fire  prefent  in 
the  arterial  fvftem  ?  becaufe,  if  it  acted 
more  immediately  upon  the  brain  and 
nerves,  irrecoverable  palfy  or  apoplexy, 
or  total  extinction  of  life,  muff  be  the 
confequence.  But  where  the  powers 
of  life  are  only  fufpended  by  lightning, 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  ftroke 
hath  been  flight,  fuch  perhaps,  toreafon 
from  analogy,  as  for  a  time,,  without 
difarranging  the  texture  of  their  fibres, 
can  deprive  trees  of  their  vegetating 
power.  In  fuch  cafes  may  it  not  be 

conceived, 
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conceived,  as  ,  I  have  j att  obferved,  that 

#  A 

it  combines  with,  and  carries  off,  the 
animating  fire  tranfiently  prefent  in  the 
crimfon  blood  of  the  arterial  fyftenr-? 
But  when  the  full  force  of  lightning  is 
difcharged  upon  the  body,  it  aits  upon 
the  fixed  and  folidly  combined  phlogif¬ 
ton,  producing  fometimes  a  Ihockingly 
lacerated  fpeitacle,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  it  diflblves  folid  metals,  or  fhivers  the 

*  “  Arterial  blood  is  the  life  and  fpirit  of  mankind*” 
Vid  Dr.  Dover’s  “  Laid  Legacy,”  p.  i  15. 

“  But  if  we  put  blood  to  the  teft,  it  is  not  fo  ;  by 
heating  it  becomes  red,  and  by  adding  phlogifton  to  it 
it  becomes  red.  We  are  not  in  this  trial  to  take  the 
blood  which  nature  has  made  red  with  her  own  fet  11- 
ration  of  phlogifton  (we  cannot  add  to  her  procefs)  ; 
we  are  rather  to  take  blood  that  is  bereft  of  phlogifton, 
black  blood.” — “  Inflammable  air,  which  every  one  ac¬ 
knowledges  pofteffes  a  large  quantity  of  phlogifton,  by 
being  expofed  to  black  blood,  is  abforbed  by  it  fo  as  to 
lofc  its  inflammability,  and  the  blood  turns  red.  Now 
let  us  examine  the  red  blood.  By  expofmg  it  to  injured 
air,  or  foul  air,  it  turns  black  ;  and  Dr.  Prieftley  men¬ 
tions  an  inftance  where  the  air  became  better,  and  was 
diminifhed  after  it  by  nitrous  air.  The  application  of 
fixed  air  to  blood  equally  turns  it  black.  In  Ihort,  all 
phlogifticated  bodies,  oils,  fpirits,  falts,  &c.  turn  black 
blood  red.  All  acids,  and  other  dephlogifticated  bodies, 
even  water,  turn  red  blood  black ;  nay,  blood  turns  black 
in  vacuo ,  where  no  phlogifton  can  get  to  it.”  Vide 
Karrin gton’s  “  Thoughts  on  Air,”  pp.  93,  04. 

largely 

*  * 
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largeft  trees.  In  the  (lighter  cafes  which 
admit  of  remedy,  the  cure  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  modes  of  practice  which  tend 
to  communicate  phlogifton  to  the  blood, 
fuch  as  artificial  refpiration,  and  a 
long  continued  application  of  brooding 
warmth  and  fri&ion. 

But  poffibly  the  effe6t  of  phlogifton 
or  heat  in  exciting  the  living  power  may 
be  better  and  more  diftinftly  explained 
by  coniidering  it  in  a  partial  inftance. 
When  the  circulation  is  fo  languid,  that 
a  furgeon  is  fcarcely  able  to  procure  a 
diicharge  of  blood  from  a  vein  in  the 
back  of  the  hand,  the  application  of 
warmth  almoft  inftantaneoufly  excites  a 
brifker  flow  ;  an  effect  which  muft  be 
produced  by  the  warmth  ftimulating 
that  portion  of  the  fentient  principle  or 
living  power  locally  and  partially  refi- 
dent  in  the  hand,  for  the  pulfations  of 
the  heart  are  neither  quickened  nor  ren¬ 
dered  more  powerful  ;  nor  is  the  force 
of  the  circulation  in  the  oppofite  hand 
encreafed,  but  only  that  in  the  part  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  fubjefted  to  the  Him  ulus  of 
warm  water.  And  in  every  in  fiance  of 
this  operation  (where  warm  water  hath 

been  applied),  whether  the  cafe  is  in- 

/ 

flammatory  or  other  wife,  the  blood,  as 
it  immediately  flows  from  the  vein,  has 
the  bright  crimfon  colour  of  arterial 
blood,  on  which  I  conceive  the  encrealed 
adlion  in  the  veffels  to  depend.  I  cannot 
hefitate,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Harrington,  that  this  colour  is 
occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  an  unufual 
portion  of  phlogifton  or  animating  fire. 
And  if  we  contemplate  another  intiance 
of  partial  excitement,  this  will  perhaps 
be  rendered  ftill  more  evident. 

In  the  phlegmonous  inflammation 
we  obferve  an  unufual  ilimulus,  a  gra¬ 
dual  tumefaction,  tenfion,  and  rednefs ; 
the  powers  of  life  appear  to  be  increafed 
In  the  part  in  an  uncommon  manner; 
it  burns  and  throbs  till  fenfation  is 
quickened  or  encreafed  to. the  moft  pain¬ 
ful  degree  that  human  patience  or  forti¬ 
tude  is  capable  of  fupporting.  There 

is 
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is  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  t’ne  part, 
and  that  blood  is  now  undergoing  a 
rapid  decompofition  in  the  produ&ion 
of  an  intenfe  degree  of  animal  heat, 
which  at  1  aft,  together  with  the  pain 
and  tendon,  in  a  great  meafure  fubfides; 
and,  when  the  decompofition  of  the 
blood  is  compleated,  we  behold  a  depofit 
of  pus  or  matter  nearly  reduced  to  the 
original  ftate  of  chyle,  which  in  fome 
cafes  we  obferve  as  mild  as  cream,  and 
adually  curdled. 

An  attention  to  the  different  modes 
of  practice  in  fuch  cafes  will  alfo  con- 
firm  our  ideas  of  phlogifton.  In  a 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  fuch  as  we 
have  juft  defcribed,  if  copious  bleeding 
hath  been  timely  ufed,  and  cold  water 
inceflantly  applied,  the  decompofition  is 
either  entirely  or  in  a  great  meafure 
checked,  and  a  benign  termination  or 
refolution  takes  place ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  warm  applications  are  made 
ufe  of,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  will 
be  ibiicited  to  the  part,  the  powers  of 
§*  '  '  life 
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life  will  be  urged  and  encreafed,  and 
the  decompofition  will  go  on  till  the 
folid  fibres  will  partake  of  it,  and  till 
the  integuments  in  different  places  will 
be  deftroyed  the  fame  as  if  actual  fire 
had  been  applied  ;  a  partial  mortification 
will  enfue;  the  cellular  membrane,  pof- 
fibly  the  tendons,  and  a  portion  of  the 
periofteum,  may  flough  away,  the  bones 

exfoliate,  and  perhaps  at  laft  the  limb 

, 

be  condemned  to  amputation.  I  appeal 
to  the  recollection  of  every  practical 
furgeon,  if  this  is  not  a  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  delcription  of  what  hath  pafiTed 
under  his  own  obfervation. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubject  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  its  relative  connection 
with  animal  life,  as  exemplified  in  the 
procefs  of  refpiration  ;  it  will  hardly  be 
neceffary  to  add,  that  the  various  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  the  various  arguments, > 
which  have  been  brought  forward  in 
this  and  home  of  the  preceding  papers 
of  the  Medical  Spectator,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  thoie  papers, 

may 
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may  enable  fome  of  the  readers  of  this 
work  to  give  a  fatisfadlory  anfwer  to 
one  of  thofe  queftions,  which  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Society,  with  fo  much  wildonv 

and  propriety,  hath  propofed  as  the 

\ 

fubje£t  of  their  prize  differtation  for 
the  year  1792,  viz.  “  What  is  the  prox- 
“  imate  caufe  of  death  in  the  various 
kinds  of  fuffocation  ?’’ 

If  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  in  thefe  papers,  refpe£ling  the 
formation,  deftrudlion,  and  renovation 
of  the  atmofphere,  are  well  founded, 
the  writer  cannot  hefitate  to  pronounce, 
conformable  to  the  Harringtonian  theory 
of  refpiration, 

That  the  proximate  cause  of 

DEATH,  IN  EVERY  INSTANCE  OF  SUPFO* 
CATION,  MUST  NECESSARILY  DEPEND 
UPON  THE  WANT  OF  A  CONTINUED  AP¬ 
PLICATION  OR  ATT K ACTION  OF  PHLO¬ 
GISTON,  AS  ONE  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT 
PARTS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE,  TO  ANI¬ 
MATE  THE  BLOOD  IN  THii  LUNGS,  AND 
TO  GIVE  IT  THE  PROPERTY  OF  STIMU- 

i  ” 

EATING 
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LATING  AND  EXCITING  THE  ACTION  OF 
THE  HEART. 

Having  thus  ventured  to  give  an 
anfwer  to  the  firll:  important  query,  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  congratu¬ 
lating  that  fociety  on  the  very  great  and 
unexpected  fuccels  with  which  their 
endeavours  have  been  crowned  in  the 
reftoration  to  the  functions  of  life  of  fa 

t 

many  ufeful  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  not  the  bulinefs  of  the  writer 
of  this  paper,  nor,  after  the  excellent 
treatife  of  Mr.  Coleman,  does  he  feel 
liimfelf  qualified  to  attempt  to  give  an 
anfwTer  to  the  fecond  part  of  their  en¬ 
quiry,  viz.  u  what  are  the  moft  judicious 
“  means  to  be  employed  to  reftore  ani- 
Cfmation?”  He  will,  therefore,  only 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  their  attention 
to  a  circumftance  which  is  of  a  very 
important  nature,  and  which  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  clearly  and  diftindtly 
underftood. 

The  directions  of  the  Humane  Society 
have  a  tendency  to  deter  practitioners 

from 
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from  the  ufe  of  the  lancet,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  a  diligent  attention  to  the 
ingenious  effay  of  Mr.  Kite  on  this  fub- 
jedt  equally  tends  too  much  to  encou¬ 
rage.  Would  not  the  following  fhort 
direction  guard  againft  both  extremes, 
viz. 

The  lancet  fhould  not  be  ufed  when 
the  countenance  is  pale  and  contracted. 
But  when  the  face  is  fwelled,  the  lips 
and  cheeks  livid  or  purple,  or  black,  and 
the  eyes  begin  to  be  red  and  inflamed, 
bleeding  may  then  be  advantageous;  but 
even  in  this  cafe  it  fhould  not  be  too 
fpeedily  had  recourfe  to,  as  this  accu¬ 
mulation  of  blood  in  the  face  muft 
always  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  the 
vital  powers  are  ftruggling  within  to 
reftore  the  circulation,  which  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  aflifted  by  a  moderate  bleeding, 
if  the  ftruggle  continues  too  long.  But 
is  it  not  probable,  even  in  this  fituation, 
that  fprinkling  the  face  with  cold  water 
would  caufe  the  blood  to  ruih  with  a 
degree  of  impetus  toward  the  heart,  fo 
as  to  force  its  way  into  the  general  courfe 
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of  circulation,  at  leaft  through  the  lungs, 
where  it  is  to  come  within  the  fphefe 
of  attraction  of  the  vivifying  principle 
communicated  by  the  atmofphere  ?  It 
is  in  this  way  oiily,  1  believe,  that  we 
can  account  for  its  inftantaneous  good 
effeCt  in  fome  convulfions  where  the 
face  is  turgid  and  blackened. 

Thefe  hints  are  fubmitted  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  thofe  gentlemen  Who  may 
have  been  engaged  in  the  talk  of  wri¬ 
ting  differtations  on  the  fubjeCt  which 
is  here  alluded  to.  In  the  next  paper 
this  enquiry  into  the  general  diftribu- 
tion  of  heat  through  the  different  ob¬ 
jects  of  nature  will  probably  be  con¬ 
cluded,  under  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Harrington,  pointing  out  in  a  few 
words  fome  of  the  imperfections  of 
Mr.  Lavoifier’s  and  Dr.  Crawford’s 
theories  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  in. 
which  will  alfo  be  given  an  ainfwer  to 
the  query  which  appeared  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  laft  number  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Spectator, 
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Dum  mifer  obfcuris  animo  trepidante  cavernis 
Incertas  fcrutatur  opes ,  tu  fcandis  in  altum 
Ad  ccelos  meditatus  iter  ;  liquidafque  per  auras 


A'ercum  immenfum ,  v  e  r  i  s  s  i  m  e  ,  detegis  orbem • 

Addrofs  to  Mayoyv,  by  C.  T.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,. 


For  me,  who  fcarcely  venture  to  alpire 
To  catch  a  fpark  of  thy  celefiial  fire, 

.Entitled  to  no  praife  from  works  of  mine, 

I  grafp  at  fame  by  celebrating  thine. 

Dr.  Crane’s  Addrefs  to  Dr.  Aiken. 


’To  Dr.  Harrington 


«  Sir. 


-TjlC  QUAINTED  with  you  only 
•through  the  medium  of  your  writings, 
permit  a  ftranger  thus  publickly  to  apo¬ 
logize,  not  for  the  talk  which  has  been 


X 


under- 
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undertaken,  but  for  the  imperfect  man¬ 
ner  in  which  that  talk  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  It  is  now  upwards  of  three 
years  lince  the  papers  which  have  thus 
been  prefented  to  the  publick  were  firft 
drawn  up;  and  fince  that  time,  difre- 
garded  by  the  writer,  they  have  circu¬ 
lated  through  feveral  hands.  They 
give  a  very  flight  view  only  of  your 
arguments  and  illuftrations,  but,  it  is 
prefumed,  they  will  excite  the  attention 
of  the  publick  to  a  clofer  examination 
of  your  volumes  ;  in  which,  however 
irregularly  the  different  materials  may 
be  difpofed,  a  valuable  mine,  replete 
with  the  fterling  ore  of  chemillry,  will 
be  found.  I  could  fay  much  by  way 
of  apology  for  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made;  but  why  ihould  I  apologize? 
Your  works  are  now  the  property  of 
the  publick,  and  confequently  open  to 
public  inveftigation.  In  them  I  have 
long  perceived  the  workings  of  an  ar¬ 
dent  and  generous  mind,  labouring  to 
Hem  a  torrent  of  innovation,  of  error, 

and 
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and  confufion,  which,  “  under  the  fane- 
“  tion  of  great  names  and  pompous 
“  experiments,”  have  overturned,  or 
rather  attempted  to  overturn,  the  firft 
principles  of  chemiftry  ;  and  I  think  I 
have  at  the  fame  time  perceived  on  the 
part  of  fome  of  your  opponents  (if  I 
miftake,  I  am  fincerely  forry  for  the 
fugged  ion)  an  unworthy  attempt  with 
one  hand  to  deprefs  your  reputation, 
with  the  other,  fecretly  and  filently  to 
adopt  your  opinions. 

The  cfoftrine  of  phlogifton,  which 
rendered  the  name  of  Stahl  {o  defervedly 
celebrated,  you  fliew  to  be  the  rock 
upon  which  the  fuperftrudlure  of  every 
chemical  theory,  if  it  is  intended  to  be 
durable,  muft  Hill  be  raifed  ;  but  of  late" 
we  have  feen,  by  a  variety  of  ftrange 
and  wonderful  explofions,  this  rock  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  undermined,  and  new 
theories  every  day  eredled  on  different 
ground.  In  fhort,  almofl  every  philo- 
fopher  now  has  a  theory  of  his  own  ; 
the  fcience  of  chemiftry,  no  longer  a 

X  2  regular 
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regular  and  uniform  ftructure,  but  fcat- 
tered  and  difmembered  in  a  variety  of 
beautiful  and  unconnected  ornaments,- 
is  as  much  buried  now  in  the  rubbifh  of 
Experiment  as  it  was  formerly  overrun 
with  the  abfurdities  of  Alchemy. 

Nor  will  it  appear  extraordinary  that 
this  revolution  in  refpect  to  the  doctrine 
of  pftlogifton  fhould  have  taken  place, 
if  we  reflect  but  a  moment  on  the 
ftrange  and  contradictory  ideas  which 
philofophers  have  entertained  of  that 
principle.  M.  Lavoifier,  I  believe,  was 
the  fir  ft  who  boldly  ventured  to  deny 
its  exiftence  ;  and  his  opinion  muft 
doubtlefs  have  gained  ground,  when 
Dr.  Prieftley,  fo  unfortunately  for  the 
fcience  of  aerial  philofophy,  at  an  early 
ftage  of  his  career,  imagined  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  he  at  frrft  judicioufly 
adopted  from  Stahl  as  a  pure  element, 
was  imbibed  by  atmofpherical  air  during 
the  procefles  of  refpiration,  combuftion, 
and  putrefaction.  If  air  from  having 
i'omething  added  to  it  is  leftened  in 

quantity, 
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quantity,  in  weight,  in  elafticity,  and  in 
all  its  ufeful  and  effential  properties,  it 
mnft  naturally  fuggeft  or  confirm  an 
opinion  that  that  fomething  is  either  an 
imaginary  or  a  very  deftrudtive  prin¬ 
ciple.  Although  Dr.  Prieftley  was  wrong 
in  this  part  of  his  theory,  he  was  per¬ 
haps  nearly  right  at  his  firft  outfet,  in 
fuppofing  that  fixed  air  during  thefe 
procefTes  was  precipitated  from  the  at- 
mofphere.  But  this  being  combated, 
he  yiekled  to  the  original  and  erroneous 
opinion  of  Dr.  Black,  that  atmofpheri- 
cal  air,  attracting  phlogifton,  became 
fixed  air  by  the  union. 

It  mutt  be  evident  to  every  one  who  ' 
examines  yours  and  the  other  modern 
theories  of  refpiration,  that  in  one 
refpeCt  they  all  agree,  viz.  that  the  at- 
mofphere  is  the  fource  from  which  ani¬ 
mal  heat  proceeds,  an  opinion  that  I 
believe  will  now  be  in  general  admitted 
as  an  incontrovertible  fa£t.  They  dif¬ 
fer,  however,  not  only  in  the  manner 
in  which  that  heat  is  prefent  in  the  at- 

X  3  mofphere, 
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mofphere,  but  in  the  mode  of  its  com¬ 
munication  to  the  blood.  Dr.  Black, 
from  his  experiments  and  his  reafoning 
on  the  fubjedl  of  latent  heat,  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  father  of  every 
fubfequent  theory  of  refpiration.  - 
Dr.  Crawford,  fuppofing  the  atmo- 
fphere  to  contain  heat  or  fire  upon  the 
principles  of  vapour,  agreeable  to  Dr. 
Black’s  theory  of  latent  heat,  and  at  the 
fame  time  adopting  a  very  extraordinary 
opinion,  which  you  have  refuted,  that 
there  is  a  repullion  fubfifting  betwixt 
heat  and  phlogifton,  is  of  opinion  that, 
as  the  venal  blood  returns  highly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  phlogifton,  the  attraction 
of  the  air  for  this  imaginary  phlogifton 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  blood,  in 
confequence  of  which  it  muft  leave  the 
blood  to  combine  with  the  atmofphere; 
and  hence  the  air  is  under  the  neceffity 
of  depofiting  a  part  of  its  heat.  He 
has  made  a  variety  of  experiments  to 
fhew  that  different  bodies  have  different 
capacities  for  containing  heat.  That  of 

the 
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the  blood  he  thinks  is  encreafed  by  the 
reparation  of  phlogifton,  and  of  courfe 
fuppofes  that  this  imaginary  reparation 
muff  immediately  give  the  blood  a  dif- 
pofition  to  combine  with  that  heat  forced 
from  the  atmofphere  by  the  repulfion 
of  phlogifton.  He  fuppofes  arterial 
blood  to  attract  phlogifton  during  the 
general  circulation,  that  venal  blood 
returns  impregnated  with  it,  and  with 
diminifhed  capacity  for  retaining  heat ; 
confequently  the  blood  which  had  loft 
its  heat  during  refpiration  regains  it 
during  circulation,  and  gradually  gives 
out  that  heat  which  it  had  received  from 
the  air  ;  or,  in  fewer  words,  he  believes 
that  the  blood  during  refpiration  dif- 
charges  phlogifton  and  receives  heat, 
but  during  circulation  receives  phlogif¬ 
ton  and  difcharges  heat. 

Confufed  and  inconfiftent  as  this 
theory,  thus  ftripped  of  its  meretricious 
ornaments,  may  appear  to  thofe  who 
have  attended  to  the  harmony  and  finv* 
plicity  of  yours,  if  they  will  give  them- 

X  4  felves 
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felves  the  trouble  to  perufe  it  as  drefled 
out  in  all  the  pompous  attire  of  experi¬ 
mental  deluflon,  algebraical  calculation, 
and  argumentative  deduction,  which 
the  ingenuity  of  its  learned  author  dif* 
plays,  they  will  not  be  furprized  at  the 
celebrity  it  has  obtained. 

M.  Lavoifier,  and  the  other  French 
philofophers,  to  rid  themfelves  at  once 
of  the  perplexities  attending  the  Proteus 
called  phlogifton,  boldly  affert  that  there 
is  no  fuch  body.  They  fuppofe  that 
the  atmofphere  confifts  of  two  diftindt 
airs,  viz.  pure  and  impure ,  or,  as  they 
term  them,  oxygenous  gas  and  azote  ; 
but  they  are  under  the  neceffity  of  fub- 
ftituting  another  body,  calling  it  carbone , 
a  fabrication  of  M.  Lavoifier’s,  and,  like 
the  phlogifton  which  Dr.  Prieftley  and 
Dr,  Crawford  fuppofe  to  be  feparated 
from  the  blood  during  refpiration,  en¬ 
tirely  an  imaginary  one.  They  like- 

r 

wife  fuppofe  that  pure  air  and  inflam¬ 
mable  air  produce  water  ;  and  that  the 
blood  being  full  of  this  charcoal  or  car- 

bone, 
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bone,  it  is  conftantly  attra&ed  by  the 
pure  air  during  refpiration,  and  that  in 

this  manner  fixed  air  is  formed.  They 

% 

fuppofe  farther  that  a  part  of  the  pure 
air  attracts  inflammable  air  from  the 
blood  forming  water,  and,  agreeable  to 

f.  • 

Dr.  Crawford,  that  the  c.aloric  which 
the  air  poffeffes  is  imbibed  by  the  blood „ 

I  fincerely  hope  I  have  not  mifrepre- 
fented  this  heterogeneous  jumble  of 
opinions,  which,  as  you  have  fomewhere 
faid,  can  have  originated  only  in  their 
rudiments  being  erroneous,  and  having 
no  juft  conception  of  air,  or  its  princi¬ 
ples.  Can  we  be  furprized  to  hear 
philofophers,  who  are  capable  of  adopt* 
ing  fuch  inconfiftencies  as  thefc,  talk  of 
heat,  from  its  repul  five  property  being 
contained  in  the  atmofphere  like  water 
in  a  fpunge  ?  or  our  own  aerial  phi¬ 
lofophers,  improving  on  the  idea,  gravely 
tell  the  Royal  Society  that  the  fpunge 
may  be  fqueezedf 

When  theories  like  the  above  are 

adopted  in  Great  Britain,  need  we  won¬ 
der 
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der  to  hear  our  teachers  of  chemiftry 
telling  their  refpeftive  auditories  that 
the  atmofphere  con  lifts  of  one  part  pure 
.air,  two  parts  d^phlogifticated,  and  feven 
of  phlogifticated  air?  that  the  mephitic 
acid,  together  with  duft  or  fand,  myriads 
and  myriads  of  living  infects,  and  va- 
rious  other  heterogeneous  particles,  are , 
loofely  floating  in  it  ?  and  then,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  folemnity  worthy  of  a  wifer  de- 
ducftion,  call  their  particular  attention 
to  this  aftonifbing  phenomenon,  that 
all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  in  the 
univerfe,  are  farmed  from  this  elaftic 
imperceptible  fluid  ?  and,  finally,  as 
an  experimental  proof,  complete  the 
abfurdity  by  pouuvy  water  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  their  pupils  ?  I  fay  making , 
for  fuch  they  have  actually  called  a  de- 
pofition  of  the  water  of  compofition, 
when  ^phlogifticated  and  inflammable 
airs  have  been  decompounded  and  re- 
folved  into  their  original  principles,  fire 
and  water ,  and  fometimes  an  acid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flownefs  or  quicknefs  of 

the 
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the  combuftion,  and  other  circumftances 
which  you  have  pointed  out. 

<c  It  is  now  upwards  of  ten  years 
fince  your  firft  publication  appeared,  en- 
tituled,  “  A  philofophical  and  experi- 
“  mental  Enquiry  into  the  firft  and  ge- 
“  neral  Principles  of  animal  and  vege- 
u  table  Life,  likewife  into  atmofpherical 
Air;  with  a  minute  Inveftigation  of 
“  the  different  fecondary  Principles  at- 
“  tendant  upon  each,  viz,  animal  Heat, 
a  Sanguification,  animal  Moifture,  Age, 
“  Temperament,  Sec.  8cc.  &:c.  With 
u  a  Refutation  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Doctrine 
“  of  Air  ;  proving,  by  Experiment,  that 
<£  the  breathing  of  Animals,  Putrefac- 
“  tion,  &c.  do  not  phlogifticate,  but  de- 
“  phlogifticate  the  air  ;  and  that  the 
“  Office  of  that  effential  Organ,  the 
66  Lungs,  is  not  to  difcharge  phlogifton 
“  to  the  Air,  but  to  receive  it  from  the 
44  Air.”  In  your  preface  to  this  work 
you  affert  that  you  had  it  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  above  four  years  before,  and 
that  you  had  actually  waited  on  Mr.  Ca- 

dell 
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dell  for  that  purpofe,  but  had  been 

prevented. 

You  fuppofe  that  phlogifton  is  fixed 
fire,  that  acids,  earth,  and  water,  are 
5he  bodies  with  which  it  principally 
forms  an  union ;  and  that  thefe  form 
what  chemifts  call  plilogiftic  bodies,  fuch 
as  oils,  bitumens,  Sec.  You  ftiew  that 
alkaline  falts  are  principally  fixed  fire,, 
concentrated  by  acids,  water,  and  earth  j 
that  i'ulphur  is  fixed  fire  and  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  and  that  the  atmofphere  is  formed 
of  fixed  air,  water,  and  fire,  all  neutra¬ 
lized  together.  You  call  the  water  the 
water  of  compofition  *,  as  it  is  called  by 

chemifts 


%  This  is  the  idea  which  runs  through  the  whole  of. 
Dr.  Harrington’s  theory  of  the  atmofphere;  but  it  is  no 
where  more  ftrongly  exprefted  than  in  p.  321  of  his 
“  Thoughts  on  Air,”  publifhed  in  1785. 

“  It  is  well  known  to  chemifts  that  in  forming  a 
ec  neutral  fait  there  is  a  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  the 
fait,  called  by  them  the  water  of  compofition.  In 
cc  moft  of  the  productions  of  nature  we  find  acids  and 
Ci  alkalis  united  together  as  neutral  falts,  viz.  the  falts 
of  the  fea  and  the  fait  of  nitre,  &c.  Nature  has  in 
£<  the  firft  inftance  formed  the  marine  acid  and  an  alka- 
“  lefcent  fait,  with  a  quantity  of  water,  into  a  neutral 
4£  fait.  Here  is  an  obvious  faCt  in  neutralizing  acids  and 

“  earths^ 
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*  '  -  \ 

chemifts  in  general,  when  they  fpeak  of 
the  chriftallization  of  neutral  falts.  You 
have  clearly  and  expreflly  afferted  that 
water  makes  a  part  of  every  fpecies  of 
air.  You  have  proved  the  atmofphere 
to  be  one  homogeneous  fluid  formed 
of  the  bodies  already  mentioned,  only 
that  one  part  of  the  air  is  more  highly 
faturated  with  fire  than  another  part ; 
that  diftilled  water  will  imbibe  the 
more  highly  faturated  or  richer  part, 
leaving  the  poorer;  but  upon  its  being 
expelled  from  the  water  it  will  again 
unite  with  the  poorer,  and  become  the 

•‘earths,  or  alkaline  falts,  that  there  is  a  quantity  of 
44  water  neceffary  to  form  the  compofition,  called  with 
44  propriety  by  chemifts  the  water  of  compofition. 

44  Then,  as  Nature  neutralizes  fixed  air  and  the  fire  of 
**  the  fun  into  refpirable  air,  fhe  will  likewife  form  a 
44  quantity  of  water  into  this  neutral  compofition.  This 
44  is  a  fa<S  we  are  certain  of,  that  water  is  required  t q 
44  form  thefe  two  bodies  into  refpirable  air.  And  like- 
44  wife  nitre  will  produce  more  of  this  air  than  an  equal 
44  quantity  of  the  cauftic  alkali  and  the  ftrong  nitrous 
44  acid,  as  there  wants  the  water  of  compofition  ;  not 
44  but  there  is  fome  both  in  the  ftrongeft  acid  and  moft 
44  cauftic  fait.  Therefore  we  fee  the  natural  conelufion,  that 
♦4  there  will  be  a  quantity  of  water  in  all  airs  of  Nature’s 
44  produ&ion,  which  may  be  called  the  water  of  com* 
44  pofition.” 


fame 
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♦ 

fame  as  it  was  at  firft.  Upon  the  air 
being  breathed  by  animals,  you  teach 
that  the  blood,  agreeably  to  the  chemi¬ 
cal  table  of  elective  attractions,  will  de¬ 
compound  it,  taking  from  it  part  of  its 
foluting  principle,  the  fixed  fire,  form¬ 
ing  red  globules.  In  confequence  of 
the  lofs  of  part  of  this  foluting  principle, 
a  portion  of  the  fixed  air  and  water  * 

become 

\ 

*  The  fire,  or  foluting  principle,  being  in  part  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  blood,  the  air  is  returned  into  the  atmo- 
fphere  in  a  ftate  approaching  to  that  of  vapour,  as  may 
be  diftin&ly  feen  in  a  frofty  morning;  and  confequently 
rlfds  upon  the  fame  principle  as  vapour,  till  it  has  re¬ 
gained  its  proper  portion  of  fire,  when,  being  reftored 
to  the  complete  and  perfect  {late  of  atmofpherical  air,  it 
re -unites  with  the  atmofphere  into  an  homogeneous  fluid. 
When  it  is  expired  from  the  lungs,  a  part  of  its  foluting 
principle  having  been  attracted  by  the  blood,  a  portion 
.of  the  fixed  air  becomes  fo  far  detached  as  to  admit  of  a 
junttion  with  lime  in  lime  water,  as  fhewn  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  experiment  of  Dr.  Black.  It  is  not  once  however, 
nor  twice,  nor  ten  times  breathing  of  common  air,  that 
can  totally  deprive  it  of  its  fixed  fire  ;  but  when  it  is  no 
longer  refpirable  by  man,  it  may  be  fiill  further  decom¬ 
pounded  by  the  refpiration  of  various  infe&s  and  reptiles, 
and  by  chemical  proceflfes,  till,  like  common  fixed  air 
which  rifes  from  alkaline  falts,  it  will  become  heavier 
than  the  atmofphere  ;  and  when  either  atmofpherical  or 
tfq>hlogifticated  air  has  thus  been  decompounded,  and 
brought  down  to  the  ftandard  of  fixed  air,  Dr.  Har¬ 
rington’s 
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become  immediately  fenfible  in  the  ex¬ 
pired  air,  while  that  part  of  the  air 
which  is  not  fo  highly  faturated  is  ex¬ 
pired  unchanged. 

What 


rington’s  theory  will  admit  of  a  new  illuftration,  for  it 
fhews  that  fuch  air  may  be  reftored  by  art  to  as  high  a 
faturation  of  fire  as  z&phlogifticated  or  even  inflammable 
air.  But  1  will  refer  thofe  who  wifh  to  enquire  further 
into  this  fubjeft  to  his  ‘‘Letter  to  Dr.  Prieltley,  Meffrs. 
“  Cavendifh,  Lavoifier,  and  Kirwan,  endeavouring  to 
“  prove  that  their  newly-adopted  Opinions  of  inflam- 
“  mable  and  ^ phlogifticated  Airs  forming  Water,  and 
“  the  Acids  being  compounded  of  the  different  Kinds 
“  of  Air,  are  fallacious,”  dated  March  io,  1788.  In 
regard  to  the  particular  objedlion,  why  fixed  air  and  wa¬ 
ter,  which  are  the  moll  ponderous  of  the  aerial  fubftances, 
lhould  rife  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere, 
perhaps  the  writer  will  be  fatisfied  when  he  recoile&s 
that  much  more  than  one  hundred  thoufand  tuns  of 
water ,  which  is  at  leafl  fifty  times  heavier  than  fixed  air 
in  its  moft  condenftd  aerial  {late,  are  rifing  every  hour 
from  the  furface  of  the  ocean  into  the  fuperior  parts  of 
the  atmofphere.  After  elevating  fo  many  thoufand  tuns 
of  water  in  fo  Ihort  a  fpace  of  time,  we  may  venture  to 
take  fixed  air,  which  isfo  many  degrees  lighter,  on  a  fmailer 
fcale.  And,  as  the  bottle  and  glafs  in  this  age  of  experi¬ 
mental  intoxication  will  be  much  more  readily  attended  to 
than  the  clofeft  reafoning,  I  will  advife  Ambulator  to 
try  the  following  experiment.  There  are  few,  I  believe, 
of  the  readers  of  this  paper  but  who  are  in  poffeffion  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  glades  for  impregnatingwater  with  fixed  air. 
Let  the  middle  glafs  be  filled  (from  an  effervefcence  ex¬ 
cited  by  vitriolic  acid,  chalk,  and  water,  in  the  inferior 
glafs)  with  fixed  air.  After  proving  that  it  is  filled,  by 
a  lighted  wax  taper  being  extinguilhed  in  it  the  fame  as 
if  dipped  into  water,  let  the  bottom  of  this  middle  glafs 

Y  be 
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What  particularly  corroborates  this 
elegant  theory  is  the  decifive  proof 
which  you  have  mentioned,  that  ex¬ 
pired  air,  when  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  recovers  all  the  properties  of 
perfect  atmofpherical  air  ;  or  that  well- 
known  experiment  of  water  faturated 
with  fixed  air,  forming  atmofpherical 
air  by  expofure  to  the  fun. 

But  if  we  advert  to  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  blood ;  that 
fluid,  after  air  is  infpired  and  expofed 
to  the  furface  of  the  lungs,  becomes 
red  and  truly  phlogifticated,  exadlly  the 
fame  as  if  alkaline  falts,  oil,  or  other 
phlogiftic  bodies,  were  added  to  it,  or, 
as  if  it  had  been  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  From  you  we  learn  that  this 


be  put  into  its  wooden  receptacle,  together  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  quickfilver,  to  prevent  the  pofiibility  of  a 
cavil ;  I  mean  that  the  fixed  air  may  not  be  able  to  fink 
through  the  capillary  tubes.  Let  this  middle  part  of  the 
machine,  containing  five  pints  of  fixed  air,  with  an  aper¬ 
ture  at  its  top  of  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  be  placed  in 
9.  clofe  apartment  one  night,  or  one  hour,  in  the  open 
air  ;  then,  by  means  of  a  wire,  let  a  bit  of  lighted  wax 
taper  be  again  immerfed  to  the  bottom,  and  it  will  be. 
found  that  the  whole  of  this  weighty  air  and  objection 
will  be  evaporated  together. 

fire, 

*  .  '  ■  ,  fSr;  I 
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fire,  which  the  blood  attradls  from  the 
air,  is  fixed  or  concentrated,  but  not  fo 
highly  as  in  oils,  alkaline  falts,  &c; 
therefore,  during  its  circulation  through 
the  body,  and  by  mufcular  motion,  it 
becomes  fenfible  again,  producing  ani¬ 
mal  heat. 

In  combustion  you  fhew  that  the 
fire  becomes  active  or  fenfible,  efcaping 
from  its  neutralization  with  the  other 
ingredients,^  fixed  air  and  water  ;  the 
air,  as  you  have  fully  fliewn,  being  ne- 
ceffary  to  combuftion,  from  its  being  fo 
flightly  neutralized,  that  its  fixed  fire  is 
eafily  let  loofe,  and  is  the  means  of  fet- 
ting  loofe  the  neutralized  fire  of  the 
combuftible  bodies. 

In  putrefaction  you  have  fliewn 
us  that  your  theory  is  ftill  more  ftrik- 
ingly  confirmed.  Take,  as  you  ob- 
ferve,  a  new-laid  egg,  its  fluids  are  mild 
and  bland,  being  fimply  a  watery  ani¬ 
mal  mucus  or  lymph;  expofe  it  to  the 

•air - But  why  fhould  we  trifle  with 

fo.  infipid  a  thing  as  a  new-laid  egg  ? 

Y  2  Permit 

y  4  *, 
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Permit  me,  in  order  to  enliven  this  dull 
and  tedious  epiftle,  to  quote  a  paffage 
from  a  facetious  author,  who  challenges 
your  opponents,  with  as  much  fire  and 
indignation  as  could  have  been  expedted 
from  your  own  pen,  to  come  fairly  for¬ 
ward  into  the  open  field  of  contention ; 
but  while  he  is  armed  in  fo  formidable 
a  manner,  they  will  doubtlefs,  as  he 
fufpefts,  wifely  keep  under  cover. 

“  Dr.  Harrington’s  fyftem  of  airs,” 
obferves  this  indignant  writer,  “  did 
“  not  originate  from  the  experiments 
a  of  gun-barrels,  but  from  an  accurate 
“  obfervation  of  nature.  Take  an  egg, 
66  and  examine  its  fluids ;  they  are  mild 
(e  and  bland,  confiding  of  a  watery  mu- 
cc  cus  ;  but  expofe  it  to  the  air,  and  it 
“  will  become  highly  putrid  ;  its  fluids 
are  changed  from  a  pure  ftate  to  one 
“  highly  alkalefcent  and  noxious,  emit- 
“  ting  a  moft  naufeous  ftench.  I  need 
<c  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  as  every 
“  one  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  phlo- 
giftic  alkalefcent  ftate  of  its  putrid 

<c  fluids. 
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**  fluids.  Then  how  muft  the  egg  have 
<c  received  all  this  alkalefcency  ?  From 
“  the  air,  no  doubt,  as  there  was  no 
<c  other  body  that  afted  upon  it.  The 
“  air,  according  to  their  opinion,  is 
a  highly  phlogifticated  ;  then  the  won- 
“  der  ltill  encreafes,  as  we  have  not  only 
“  the  phlogifton  of  the  putrid  egg, 
ci  but  alfo  the  phlogifton  which  the  air 
“  is  faid  to  have  received,  to  account  for. 
“  According  to  Dr.  Prieftley’s  explana- 
s<  tion,  one  egg  will  phlogifticate  two 
“  thoufand  gallons  of  air ;  therefore, 
“  agreeable  to  his  experiments,  this  egg 
“  muft  have  given  to  the  air  one  thou- 
fand  gallons  of  inflammable  air;  or, 
u  according  to  Lavoifier,  fome  ounces 
^  of  charcoal ;  or,  to  others,  an  im«? 
“  menfe  quantity  of  phlogifton. 

“  My  reader  muft  excufe  me,  if  I 
“  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  believe  that 
“  this  fine,  mild,  bland  lymph,  could 
“  poflefs  fo  much  phlogifton,  as  not 
“  only  to  turn  into  a  ftate  fo  highly  pu- 
“  trid  and  qffenfive,  but  even  to  phlo- 
r\  h  -  gifticate 
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gifticate  fuch  a  quantity  of  pure  air. 
“  And  I  beg  leave  to  diilent  from  the 
“  opinion  of  thofe  chemifts  who  believe 
a  it ;  their  reafons  and  chemiftry  being 
u  fo  different  from  mine.  To  convince 
u  their  judgement  that  they  are  wrong 
iC  is,  perhaps,  not  in  my  power ;  yet  1 
66  hope  I  fhall  be  able  to  convince  their 
u  ftomachs.  Let  thofe  who  hold  the 
ce  opinion  I  am  combating  firft  fwallow 
“  a  found  egg,  and  then  a  putrid  one, 
“  and  I  am  fure  their  ftomachs  will  be 
iC  convinced,  and  of  courle  their  heads; 
a  The  fympathy  and  relation  between 

4 

.<c  thefe  two  parts  of  the  body  being  fo 
c<  near  and  intimate.  After  this  dofe 
fe  I  think  they  would  be  of  my  opinion. 
^  M.  Lavoilier  is  fo  much  ftruck  with 
a  the  date  of  putrefcency,  that  he  won- 
u  ders  that  chemifts  have  not  been  more 
c:  attentive  to  it.  Some  chemifts  have 
“  not  paffetl  it  by  ;  for,  if  he  will  pleafe 
a  to  attend  to  what  X3r.  Harrington  fays 
“  in  his  publication  in  1780,  he  will 
f*  there  fee  the  procefs  of  putrefaction 

“  fully 


I. 
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“  fully  demonftrated  and  proved.  In 
cc  the  putrefaction  of  vinegar,  the  acid 
a  is  turned  alkalefcent*.” 

But  to  return  to  your  general  theory.’ 
Such,  I  believe,  are  nearly  the  great 
outlines  of  that  fyftem  of  aerial  phi- 
lpfophy  which  you  have  promulgated 
and  fully  elucidated  in  your  different 
volumes ;  and  which  appears  to  me  to 
comprehend  the  only  true  principles  of 
the  atmofphere. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  An  Enquiry 
into  the  general  Diflribution  of  Heat 
through  the  different  Objects  of  Nature 
would  neceffarily  comprehend  a  view  of 
that  fyftem  which  I  admire.  Perhaps 
I  have  undertaken  the  talk  with  the 
zeal  only  of  a  profelyte.  I  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  anxious  to  do  juftice  to  your 
opinions,  and  fincerely  hope  I  have  not 
been  guilty  of  mifreprefentations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  other  philofophers.  But  if  any 
thing  of  that  kind  hath  iffued  from  my 

*  ! 

*  Vide  BewleyTs  Treat! fe  on  Air,  p.  198. 

pen, 
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pen,  I  lliall  be  ready  at  all  times  to  make 
public  atonement.  Perhaps  in  fpeaking 
of  what  you  and  I  deem  an  erroneous 
conclulion  of  Dr.  Priellley,  refpedting 
the  melioration  of  the  atmofphere  by 
vegetation,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned, 
as  you  have  done,  in  your  u  Thoughts 
on  the  Properties  and  Formation  of 
t€  the  different  Kinds  of  Air,”  p.  183, 
“  when  we  confider  that  Dr.  Prieft- 
cc  ley’s  experiments  were  made  in  water, 
€i  and  that  he  afterward  found  that  water, 
expofed  under  the  fame  circumftances, 
cc  would  yield  empyreal  air,  it  muft 
u  needs,  as  he  acknowledges,  take  off 
u  from  the  idea  of  the  plants  meliorating 
ic  the  air.” 

At  the  end  of  fedtion  xxxiii,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  fpontaneous  emif 
fion  of  dephlogiflicated  air  from  water  in 
certain  circumftances ,  he  fpeaks  thus  : 
cc  It  will  probably  be  imagined,  that 
u  the  refult  of  the  experiments  recited 
“  in  this  fedtion,  throws  fome  uncer- 
5  “  tainty 
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'* 

“  tainty  on  the  refult  of  thofe  recited 
“  in  this  volume,  from  which  I  have 
“  concluded,  that  air  is  meliorated  by 
“  the  vegetation  of  plants,  efpecially 
“  as  the  water  by  which  they  were 
“  confined  was  expofed  to  the  open 
“  air  and  the  fun  in  my  garden..  To 
“  this  I  can  only  fay,  that  I  was  not  then 
“  aware  of  the  effedt  of  thefe  circum- 
“  fiances,  and  that  I  have  reprefented 
“  the  naked  faffs  as  I  obferved  them  ; 
“  and,  having  no  great  attachment  to 
“  any  particular  hypothecs,  I  am  very 
“  willing  that  my  reader  ihould  draw 
“  his  own  conclufions  for  himfelf.” 

But  it  is  needlefs  to  apologize  either 
to  you  or  to  Dr.  Prieftley — By  a  dafh 
of  his  pen  the  Dr.  can  always  do  juf- 
tice  to  his  own  opinions  ;  and  with  re- 
fpedt  to  yours,  if  they  contain,  as  I 
firmly  believe  they  do,  the  only  true 
principles  of  the  atmofphere,  there  is 
not  a  doubt  but  time  will  do  themjuf- 
tice  alfo ;  “  every  important  truth  will , 

Z  “  fooner 


0 
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“  fooner  or  later ,  rife  victorious  over ,  and 
f(  fupprefs  its  oppojing  errors 

I  am,  Sir, 

with  all  poffible  refpeft, 

► 

your  moft  obedient,  8cc. 


*  Vide  Analytical  Review,  April,  1791,  p.  374. 
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**«■  tfbe  Medical  Spectator  thinks 
it  proper  to  mention ,  that  every  candid 
obje&ion  to  the  Harringtonian  Theory 
will  meet  with  the  fame  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to  thefe  Papers . 
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Vredehant  hoc  grande  nefas  et  irlortc  piandum 
■$i  juvenis  'vetulo  non  ajfurexerat . 

Tuvenal. 

— ■  - . . . .  ■  ■  ■  ■  dum  loquimur 

Jdugit^  inter  ea  fug  it  irreparabile  T  empus. 

> 

•  >  ^ 

For  while  men  tipple,  prate,  and  lie. 

Time  on  fmooth  fcates  Aides  fwiftly  by.  , 

Dr.  Baynard. 

r  \ 

r 

Health ,  a  Poem, 

IN  the  important  capacity  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Spectator  I  am  admitted  with¬ 
out  ceremony  into  every  hofpital  in 
London  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  jea¬ 
lous  fcowl  which  fits  lowering  on  the 
brow  of  the  Teacher,  it  gives  me  fecret 
pleafure  to  obferve  all  the  young  Pupils 
treat  me  with  uncommon  deference  and 
refpe<5t.  Very  often  when  I  have  known, 

A  a  -  by 
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by  certain  attitudes  of  the  body,  and 
emphatical  inflections  of  the  arms,  that 
Crabbe  the  Jew,  Jim  the  Waterman, 
Humphries  and  Mendoza,  Johnfon  or 
Big  Ben,  or  the  little  Jordan,  have  been 
the  topic  of  converfation,  1  have  had 
the  fatisfaCtion  to  obferve  the  cadence 
in  the  voice  of  the  principal  fpeaker 
fuddenlv  change  to  a  graver  tone;  and, 
by  the  time  I  have  got  fufficiently  near 
to  (hake  him  by  the  hand,  fome  inter- 
efting  queftion  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
nervous  fluid  or  mufcular  motion  hath 
been  fported  with  a  celerity  equal  to 
one  of  the  happieft  Jlrokes  of  the  molt 
celebrated  amateur .  And  fince  I  am 
well  convinced  that  the  young  rogues  • 
all  love  me  in  their  hearts,  I  always 
111 ut  my  ears  when  a  half-ftifled  titter, 
or  the  words  fluiz  or  or  Daddy 

Fillers ,  feem  to  threaten  fomething  like 
difrefpeCt,  For,  when  age  and  experience 
mingles  with  youth  and  vivacity,  the 
gravity  and  folemnity  of  the  former 

fhould  ever  accommodate  itfelf  to  the 

\ 

gaiete  de  coeur  of  the  latter.  The  little 

fportive 
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fportive  fallies  of  youth,  which  are  irri¬ 
tating  only  to  the  morofenefs  of  age, 
are  perhaps  infeparable  from  a  warm 
heart  and  a  lively  imagination. 

Indeed,  I  have  often  thought  that,  if 
the  teachers  of  medicine  were  to  mix 
more  freely  with  their  pupils,  it  would 
contribute  much  to  their  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  different  ages  of  man  have  been 
often  and  aptly  compared  to  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year.  Youth  is  the  fpring 
tide  of  life,  when  the  buds  and  the  hlof- 
foms  of  fcience  appear ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  an  obfervation  which  will  pretty 
generally  hold  good,  that  the  moll  im¬ 
portant  fyftems  (of  ‘theory  at  ieaft), 
however  late  they  may  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  have  been  formed  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.  It  is  in  the  feafon  of 
youth  that  imagination  is  moft  active  ; 
and  the  fallies  of  youthful  imagination, 
blending  with  the  judgement  of  riper 
years,  would  add  fpirit  and  vigour  to 
the  progreffion  of  fcience.  It  hath  hurt 

A  a  2  .  me ' 
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me  therefore  frequently,  when  I  have 
obferved  the  teacher  of  fifty,  who  is 
arrived  at  the  rich  autumn  of  life,  with 
a  degree  of  hauteur  difcountenancing  the 
advances  and  enquiries  of  his  youthful 
attendants  ;  or  the  hoary  practitioner  of 
three  fcore  years  and  ten,  with  an  ava¬ 
rice  peculiar  to  age,  hoarding  in  the 
granary  of  his  own  bofom  the  accumu¬ 
lated  difcoveries  of  long-continued  ex¬ 
perience. 

It  hath  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
fupercilious  profeffor  is  difcountenancing 
thofe  who  are  hereafter  to  enlarge  or 
annihilate  the  favourite  opinions  in 
which  he  is  at  prefent  glorying ;  for, 
however  lingular  and  extraordinary  the 
idea  may  appear,  I  cannot  help,  when  I 
am  fitting  in  the  prefence  of  a  profeffor 
furrounded  by  a  crowded  audience, 
calling  my  eyes  upon  his  youthful 
hearers,  and  confidering  them  as  the 
philofophers  who  are  hereafter  to  favour 
the  world  with  fuperior  difcoveries  ; 
who  are  to  look  back  with  a  fmile  upon 

the 
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I  t  p  • 

the  want  of  information  in  him  who 
now  affumes  fuch  airs  of  importance. 
He  appears  in  my  eye  like  a  lamp  in 
the  focket,  which  has  had  its  blaze  and 
is  haftening  to  extinction ;  but  they  are 
fo  many  torches  ready  to  catch  the 
flame  of  fcience,  which,  in  a  hundred 
different  forms  and  places,  will  break 
forth  to  enlighten  whatever  in  the  pre- 
fent  day  may  be  dark  and  obfcure. 

My  readers,  therefore,  will  not  be 
furprized  when  I  inform  them,  that, 
after  liftening  to  any  interefting  leCture, 
I  am  eager  to  gather  the  opinions  and 
remarks  of  thofe  who  are  fo  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  me  in  age  and  experience.  For 
the  rapid  glance  and  the  unreftrained 
idea  of  a  youthful  genius  often  com¬ 
municates  a  hint,  or  forms  the  bafis  of 
a  fpeculation,  which,  but  for  this  mode 
of  turning  it  to  advantage,  would  be 
loft  both  to  its  owner  and  the  world,  and 
diflipated  amfdft  thepleafuresandamufe- 
ments  of  youth. 

A  a  3 
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The  advantage,  therefore,  which  my 
juvenile  companions  often  receive  from 
the  ferious  and  fententious  remarks 
which  I  am  fo  frequently  throwing  out, 
is  reciprocal ;  there  is  a  certain  bond  of 
union  betwixt  us,  their  judgements  are 
improved,  and  my  imagination  Itimu- 
lated.  They  liften  to  me  with  eager- 
nefs  when  i  dwell  upon  the  neceffity  for 
diligence  and  attention  to  the  various 
ftudies,  on  the  fuccefsful  application  to 
which  depends  their  chance  of  riling  in 
future  to  eminence  in  the  profefiion  of 
phylic.  Sometimes  I  may  be  feen 
pointing  out  to  a  little  circle,  which 
infenfibly  enlarges  to  a  refpedtable  au¬ 
dience,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  give  way 
to  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  which 
may  take  them  a  fingle  hour  from  ftudy 
and  obfervation.  To  many  of  my 

youthful  friends,  thole  at  leaft  who  are 

-  / 

deftined  hereafter  to  a£t  in  the  very 
important,  I  had  nearly  laid  the  mod 
important,  medical  ftations,  viz.  as  fur- 

geons, 
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geons,  apothecaries,  and  men-midwives, 
one,  or  perhaps  two  years,  is  the  period 
allotted  (after  the  expiration  of  an  ap- 
prenticefhip)  for  the  fyftematical  ac¬ 
quirement  of  every  branch  of  medical 
fcience.  How  little  of  this  fhort  period 
ought  therefore  to  be  diffipated  in  folly 
and  extravagance!  Yet  thefe  two  years 
of  inftruftion,  which  will  foon  pafs  over 
never  to  be  recalled,  are  capable  of  being 
lengthened  or  Ihortened  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  employed.  The  true 
value  of  time  is  feldom  known  to  any 
but  profeflional  men,  and  to  profeffional 
men  only,  when  the  hurry  and  per¬ 
plexity  of  bufinefs  prevents  them  from 
enjoying  it.  But  there  are  in  the  bu- 
fieit  day  of  the  bar  deft  labouring  medical 
man  Tome  fmall  portions  or  fnatches  of 
time,  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  turn 
to  advantage  by  methodical  arrange¬ 
ment.  ~ 

The  man  who  goes  to  bed  fober,  and 
rifes  early  in  the,  morning,  may  com¬ 
mand  one  or  two  hours  for  reading  and 

re- 
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reflection  every  day.  And  it  is  my  wifli 
that  I  could  imprefs  every  medical  ftu- 
dent,  before  the  bufy  periods  of  life 
arrive,  with  a  proper  idea  of  the  value 
of  thofe  little  broken  portions  of  time. 
Perhaps  one  example  may  fuffice. 

I  am  far  from  believing  that  the  bed 
drcfied  young  man  in  an  univerlxty  or 
hofpital  is  likely  to  be  poflefFed  of  the 
brighteft  parts  or  the  founded:  judge¬ 
ment.  I  am,  however,  an  advocate  for 
drefs.  And  I  would  wifli  every  young 
man,  whofe  finances  will  admit  of  it, 
to  lit  down  regularly  every  morning  to 
have  his  hair  drefled  ;  hecaufe  I  can 
never  perfuade  myfelf,  that,  where  the 
outfide  of  the  head  is  totally  negledded, 
the  interior  parts  can  be  much  attended 
to.  A  floven  in  his  perfon,  be  his  abi¬ 
lities  what  they  may,  will  always  be 
more  or  lefs  of  a  floven  in  his  intellec¬ 
tual  arrangements.  But  when  I  per- 

1 

fuade  a  medical  ftudent  to  fit  down  re¬ 
gularly  every  morning  to  the  hair  dref- 
ier,  1  am  far  from  allowing  him  to  fa- 

crifice 
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^  —  •  t 

crifice  even  that  final]  portion  of  time 
to  frivolous  or  pernicious  converfation, 
or  vacancy  of  thought;  for  it  is  in  his 
power  to  ftore  the  infide  of  his  head 
with  ufcful  and  valuable  ideas,  while 
the  operator  is  adorning  the  furface, 
Let  us  fuppofe  the  ftudent  to  be  turned 
loofe  from  behind  the  counter  with 
barely  fufficient  Latin  to  read  an  eafy 

prefcription,  or  with  fome  little  profit 

'  » 

ciency  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  either 
cafe  I  would  advife  a  Lexicon  or  a  Latin 
Dictionary,  and  fome  good  Latin  or 
Greek  author,  to  be  confidered  as  a  ne- 
ceffary  part  of  his  toilet.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  medium  of  time  allotted  upon  this 
occafion,  if  well  applied,  will  enable  him. 
to  make  himfelf  matter  of  one  fentence 
at  leaft  of  Latin  or  Greek  every  morning. 
And,  if  this  portion  of  time  is  thus  ufe- 
fully  employed,  the  effect  will  gather  as 
it  goes,  like  the  fnow-ball,  and  in  lefs 
than  a  month  he  will  be  able  to  conquer 
a  whole  page  at  a  {ingle  fitting  ;  and  will 
thus  infen fibly  get  into  the  habit  of 

6  ufefully 
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ufefulJy  employing  every  other  broken 
portion  of  time ;  and  let  but  each  of 
tbefe  portions,  fo  refcued  from  annihi¬ 
lation,  be  multiplied  by  365,  how  great 
would  his  attainments  be  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  one  year! 

Mr.  Locke  did  not  think  it  beneath 

I 

his  dignity  to  recommend  a  regular 
facrifice  to  be  made  every  morning  at 
the  temple  of  Cloacina;  and  I  have 
known  a  fyftematical  fellow  who,  by 
improving  on  this  idea,  or  rather  by 
engrafting  another  idea  thereon,  became 
an  excellent  clafficai  fchoiar.  It  was 
his  cuftom  always  to  carry  fome  cheap 
and  worn-out  Latin  book  in  his  pocket. 
He  began  with  the  Colloquies  of  Cor- 
derius,  and  gradually  afcended,  leaf  by 
leaf,  through  all  the  poets  and  hiftorians 
of  the  Auguftan  age,  and  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  amuiing  himfelf  with  the  Poetce 
minores  Grseci.  He  gradually  fell  at 
laft  into  the  habit  of  thinking  in  Latin , 
and  is  now  in  high  expectation  of  being 
lhortly  elected  prendent  of  the  Phylico- 

medico, 
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V  ' 

medico,  or  the  JEfculapian  Society,  or 
even  of  beinsj  admitted  as  a  vilitor  at 
the  Hebdomado-medico. 

But  to  be  ferious.  A  knowledge  of 
the  cladics  is  merely  an  ornamental 
part  of  the  medical  profeffion  ;  for  now 
that  ledures  are  delivered  in  the  Englifh 
language,  it  is  very  poflible  for  a  me¬ 
dical  man  to  become  a  good  and  a  va¬ 
luable  praditioner,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  either  Greek  or  Latin;  but  I 

believe  the  number  of  fuch  valuable 

* 

praditioners  is  very  fmall,  What  I  have 
here  faid,  therefore,  refpeding  an  at¬ 
tainment  of  claffical  learning  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  every  other  branch 
of  ornamental  or  medical  feience,  and 
will  be  equally  ufeful  to  thole  excellent 
fcholars,  which  I  have  the  pleafure  to 
find  very  numerous  among!!  the  ftudents 
both  of  phyfic  and  furgery. 

If,  by  properly  appretiating  the  me¬ 
thodical  arrangement  of  hours  and  mi¬ 
nutes,  I  fhall  be  happy  enough  to  induce 
the  young  men,  for  whom  this  Paper  is 
■  1  expreffly 
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eipreflly  written,  to  riiake  themfelves 
matters  of  every  poffible  medical  in¬ 
formation  which  their  time  and  circum- 

>  *  . 

fiances  will  admit,  I  fliall  contribute 
largely  not  only  to  the  public  emolu¬ 
ment,  hut  in  future  to  their  own  inter¬ 
nal  fatisfadlion,  when  that  important 
feafon  arrives,  which  fooner  or  later 
mutt  come,  when  the  peace  and  the 
happinefs  of  a  whole  family,  and  the 
future  welfare  perhaps  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  may  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  prelent  moments 
ate  employed.  ' 

What  mutt  be  the  fenfations  of  that 
man,  who  is  confcious  that  the  parent 
of  a  numerous  family  has  been  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  life,  perhaps  ill  prepared 
for  eternity,  by  fome  acute  diftemper, 
which  owed  its  greateft  7nalignity  to  an 
erroneous  indication,  or  an  injudicious 
prefcription,  which  a  proper  attention 
to  all  the  different  branches  of  medical’ 
education  might  have  taught  him  to 
avoid  !  In  vain  will  the  carefles  of  a 

deluded 
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deluded  family*  bear  him  up  a  gain  ft  the 
reproaches  of  his  own  confcience. 

How  different  will  be  the  feelings  of 

1 

him,  who,  though  loaded  with  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  ignorant  or  illiberal  relatives, 
can,  at  the  termination  of  the  moil  dif- 
treffing  and  unfuccefsful  cafe,  appeal  to 
a  confcience  dictating  an  alfurance,  that 
his  want  of  fuccefs  has  been  owing  only 
to  an  imperfection  in  the  prefent  Rate 
of  medical  fcience ! 

N.  H. 

I’he  favours  of  fevered  ingenious 
Correfpondents  will  be  particularly  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  JirJl  opportunity.  And  on 
Saturday  next  Pbe  Medical  Spectator 
will  contain  a  Remonstrance,  parti¬ 
cularly  addreffed  to  thofe  (wicked  Apo¬ 
thecaries)  who  have  Children ,  and  who 
will  not  give  them  Dr.  James’s  Powder , 
Vide  Mr.  N— — — ' ’s  Advertifement  in  the 
St.  James’s  Chronicle,  Jan.  28,  and  the 
other  Papers. 
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SATURDAY,  February  i  i,  1792. 


(i  Et  quoniam  in  illis  fanguinea  majja  quaji  infiammata ,  et 
accenfa  eft ,  et  inter dum  aura  <veluti  maligna  ajftata  ;  magna  opus 
tji  medico  dodlrinay  prudentia ,  et  fagaci  cun  flat  tone  in  illarum  cu¬ 
rat  ione  imo  religiofa  Naturae  motuum  obfer'vatione ,  aliter pernicioji 
Jubnafcentur  errores.”  Baglivi,  de  Variolis  et  Morbillis. 


u  The  Meafles,  which  are  fo  prevalent  at  this  time,  have 
proved  extremely  fatal.  The  genuine  Dr.  James’s  Powder  has 
been  long  known  as  an  almoil  infallible  remedy  for  this  com- 
plainf,  yet  the  apothecaries  in  general  will  not  adminifter  if. 
Tnofe,  therefore,  who  have  children  afflicted  with  this  diforder, 
are  informed,  that,  by  purfuing  the  printed  dire&ions  thereof, 
they  may  give  this  medicine  with  fafety  and  fuccefs.” 

St .  James's  Chronicle ,  Jan.  28,  1792* 


<*  What  will  not  Avarice  attempt?” 

Printed  Dire&ions  for  Dr.  James’s  Powder. 


I  SHOULD  think  myfelf  not  only 
ill-qualified  to  fupport  the  character 
which  I  have  affumed,  but  unworthy 
of  the  publick  favour,  and  extremely 

B  b  remifs 
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remifs  in  my  duty  as  Medical  Spectator, 
was  I  to  fuffer  the  mercenary  advertife- 
ment,  prefixed  to  my  paper  of  this  day, 
to  pafs  unnoticed. 

Although  /,  prefuming  upon  my 
public  fiation,  may  fometimes  take  the 
liberty  to  attempt  the  ridiculum  acrey 
and,  at  the  expence  of  my  brethren,  or 
more  probably  of  myfelf,  trifle  with  the 
dangerous  talent  of  humour;  yetaferious 
refle£tion,  which  carries  with  it  an  ac-^ 
cufation  of  want  of  honour  and  integrity 
in  any  branch  of  the  healing  art,  as  a 
general  body  of  men,  will  at  all  times 
roufe  my  indignation.  When  I  de¬ 
clared,  in  my  firft  paper,  that  the  em¬ 
pirical  part  of  the  profeflion  would  be 
deeply  concerned  in  my  future  progrefs, 
1  confefs  I  was  far  from  thinking  that 
the  moft  refpe£table  of  the  advertifing 
fraternity  would  be  the  firft  to  call 
forth  my  vengeance,  and  to  feel  the  lafh 
of  reprehen fi on. 

1  confider  this  advertifement  as  falfe, 
impudent,  and  dangerous. 

‘  -  That 


t 
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That  it  is  falfe  is  evident,  becaufe  I 
believe  there  is  hardly  an  apothecary 
in  the  kingdom  that  will  not  allow 
Dr.  James’s  powder  to  be  a  valuable 
medicine,  and  that  has  not  in  the 
courfe  of  his  practice  adminiftered  it 
either  in  the  mealies,  or  in  fome  inflam¬ 
matory  affedtions  which  have  been  the 
confequence  of  the  mealies.  Nor  do 
I  believe  it  would  be  eafy  to  find  a  fingle 
apothecary  who  would  mot  have  the 
candour,  where  he  approved  of  it  as  a 
medicine,  to  indulge  the  prejudices  either 
of  a  patient  or  his  relatives,  by  propor¬ 
tioning  the  dofe  in  their  prefence  from 
a  packet  of  their  own  procuring.  And 
I  believe  it  wall  be  found  that  there  are 
many,  very  many,  apothecaries,  and 
phyficians  too^  who  are  Hill  weak 
enough  to  fuppofe  that  this  powder,  as 
prepared  by  the  proprietor,  and  vended 
by  Mr.  Newbery,  is  a  better  medicine 
than  the  antimonial  powder  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  as  prepared  at  Apo¬ 
thecaries  Hall.  But,  notwitbilanding 

B  b  2  the 
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the  unintelligible  fpecification  at  the 
Patent  Office,  it  is  prefumed  that  the 
very  accurate  atialyfis  of  this  powder, 
which  has  lately  been  prefented  to  the 
publick  by  that  fkilful  and  truly  in¬ 
genious  chemift  Dr.  Pearfon*  through 
the  medium  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adlions,  will  convince  every  praftitioner 
that  the  cornpofition  of  this  celebrated 
medicine  is  no  longer  a  fecret. 

That  the  advertifement  is  an  impu¬ 
dent  one  is  evident,  becaufe  it  charges 
a  refpe£table  body  of  men  with  acSting 
on  difhonourable  motives,  becaufe  it 
not  only  prefumes  to  diflate  a  mode  of 
practice,  but  practice  which,  upon  en¬ 
quiry,  will  be  found  to  be  erroneous. 

That  it  is  dangerous  will  appear  from 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  in  queftion. 
The  meafles  are  generally  attended 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  a 
catarrhal  defluxion  on  the  eyes,  the  in¬ 
ternal  furface  of  the  nofe,  the  fauces  and 
trachea,  in  fome  inftances,  extending 
to  the  membrane  which  lines  the  fur- 

face 
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face  of  the  lungs.  A  fevere  cough  is 
of  courfe  a  common  accompaniment, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  pain  and  other  peri- 
pneumonic  affections ;  together  with  a 
general  tendency  to  inflammation.  Se¬ 
vere  as  thefe  fymptoms  are,  if  no  im-^ 
prudent  fteps  are  taken,  if  the  patient 
is  neither  expofed  to  much  heat  or  cold, 
if  he  abftains  from  animal  food,  from 
heating  liquors,  and  from  aCtive  medi¬ 
cines;  if  he  dilutes  copioufly  with  bar¬ 
ley  water,  or  peCtoral  drink,  in  a  few 
days  the  fymptoms  in  general  gradually 
and  fpontaneouily  fublide.  But  when 
he  is  badly  managed,  where  he  is  kept 
in  a  clofe  or  a  very  warm  apartment, 
indulged  with  wine  whey  and  improper 
food,  and  fometimes  from  a  peculiarity 
of  conftitution,  the  fever  will  be  dou¬ 
bled,  the  peripneumonic  fymptoms  en- 
creafed,  and  real  danger  arife.  In  this 
cafe,  bleeding  is  well  known  to  be  a 
valuable  and  almoit  an  indifpenfable 
remedy  ;  and  that  Dr.  James's  powder, 
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in  J. 'mall  and  repeated  dofes,  together 
with  the  faline  or  -pectoral  draught, 
may  be  a  ufeful  affiftant. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  this  difeafe 
will  put  on  a  different  appearance.  From 
the  application  perhaps  of  cold  air,  from 
the  life  of  cathartic  medicines,  of  ac¬ 
tive  dofes  of  Dr.  James’s  Powder,  or 
other  antimonials  ;  from  too  copious  a 
ufe  of  acid  drinks  and  acefcent  food,  or 
from  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  the 
eruption  will  prematurely  recede,  it 
will  fall  upon  the  bowels,  or  fix  upon 
the  lungs ;  a  dyfentery,  or  a  tendency 
to  confumption,  and  other  dangerous 
confequences,  will  fometimes  arife.  In 
the  cafe  of  dyfentery,  a  warmer  regi¬ 
men,  opiates,  warm  bath,  and  woollen 
garments,  will  produce  the  happieft 
effedts  ;  and  perhaps  in  this  cafe,  when 
the  complaint  has  not  originated  from 
too  large  a  dofe  of  Dr.  James’s  Powder, 
or  fome  other  antimonial  preparation, 
a  judicious  ufe  of  that  medicine,  com¬ 
bined  with  opiates,  may  aflift  in  pro¬ 
ducing 
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during  a  determination  to  the  fkin.  In 
the  cafe  of  pulmonic  inflammation,  - 
confequent  upon  meafles,  this  powder, 
together  with  fmall  bleedings,  and  a 
rigid  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  is  alfo  ad- 
miflible  as  a  remedy. 

But  it  is  well  authenticated  that  the 
meafles  will  fometimes  put  on  a  flili 
more  formidable  appearance  ;  they  will 
be  attended  with  great  debility,  and 
with  fymptoms  which  corUe  under  the 
denomination  of  putrid  ;  and  under  the 
bell:  management,  it  is  upon  record, 
that  many  cafes  have  thus  terminated 
fatally.  And  here  Dr.  James’s  Powder 
mull:  be  a  very  doubtful,  and  fome¬ 
times,  from  the  profufe  evacuations 
which  it  occafions,  a  very  dangerous 
medicine. 

But  further,  the  public  are  incapable 
of  diftinguifhing  betwixt  the  meafles 
and  other  eruptive  difeafes.  The  fcarlet 
fever  and  the  infectious  fore  throat  fhail 
only  be  mentioned.  The  eye  of  an 
experienced  and  attentive  medical  man 
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in  a  moment  perceives  the  difference. 
But  that  the  public  fliould  be  capable 
of  difcriminating,  is  more  than  can  be 
expected,  for  it  hath  fometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  medical  practitioners  have 
been  themfelves  deceived,  and  it  is 
needlefs  to  mention  that  the  confe- 
quences  have  alfo  been  fometimes  fatal. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  admit  that  the 

*  * 

public  are  capable  of  diftinguifhing  in 
thefe  cafes  of  life  and  death,  and  that 
they  can  always  to  a  certainty  know 
when  their  children  are  really  afflidted 
with  the  meafles.  For  the  mode  of 
adminiitering  the  medicine  they  are  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  ad  vertifement  to  the  printed 
directions  diftributed  with  the  powder  ; 
and  in  thofe  directions  they  are  further 
referred  from  the  treatment  of  the  meafles 
to  that  recommended  in  the  fmall  pox ; 
and  in  both  are  left  at  liberty  to  fix 
upon  any  quantity  lefs  than  ten  grains, 
without  refpeCt  to  age,  fex,  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  conftitution— and  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  directions  where  the 

3  aSe 
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age  is  particularly  fpecified,  fometbing 
lefs  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  paper  is 
mentioned  as  a  proper  quantity  for  a 
child  of  two  years  of  age.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  prefumable  that  a  perfon 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
this  medicine,  and  who  is  told  that  it  is 
almoft  an  infallible  remedy  for  the 
meafles,  will  generally  adminifter  too 
large  a  dofe,  and  that  perhaps  in  a  cafe 
where  it  is  improper. 

But  to  talk  of  an  infallible  remedy 
for  the  meafles  is  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme.  Brimftv)ne  is  an  infallible  re¬ 
medy  for  the  itch,  and  mercury,  in 
general,  for  the  pox  ;  the  meafles  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  infallible  remedy.  The  dif- 
eafe  muft  unavoidably  go  through  its 
regular  ftages  till  it  gradually  fubiides  ; 
and  the  advertifer  might  as  well  talk  of 
an  infallible  remedy  for  a  hurricane. 
All  that  a  wife  phyfician  or  a  judicious 
apothecary  attempts,  is  to  attend  af- 
liduoufly  to  a  regulation  and  moderation 
of  the  fymptoms  till  the  hurricane  blows 

over, 
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over,  and  fubfides  of  itfelf :  and  in 
prefcribing  for  particular  fymptoms,  Dr. 
James’s  powder  may  fometimes  be  of 
confiderable  ufe ;  but  as  the  difeafe  in 
general  is  free  from  danger,  to  hold  out 
by  public  advertifement  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary,  an  inducement  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  indifcriminate  ufe  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  medicine,  which,  in  fome  cafes 
of  real  danger,  may  be  extremely  im¬ 
proper,  and  which  in  all  is  well  known 
to  require  both  caution  and  dull  in  its 
application,  can  originate  only  in  the 
molt  contemptible  and  mercenary  mo¬ 
tives,  and  muft  be  infallibly  productive 
of  confiderable  mifchief ;  more  perhaps 
than  would  arife  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Bedlam  were  to  be  turned  loole  upon 
the  public  with  inftruments  of  de- 
ftruiStion  in  their  hands.  I  was  even 
upon  the  point,  of  publicly  declaring 
that  many  a  vagabond  hath  been  whipped 
at  the  tail  of  a  cart  for  a  fmaller  of¬ 
fence  than  the  penning  and  publifhing 
of  that  advertifement. 

.  5 
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But,  upon  a  fecond  perufal,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  had  totally  miftaken  its 
meaning — ibi  omnis  efufus  labor  —  I 
might  have  faved  myfelf  the  talk  of 
writing,  and  the  public  the  trouble  of 
perufing  this  remonftrance  :  for  that 
advertifement,  inftead  of  routing  the 
refentment  of  apothecaries,  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  conciliate  their  friendfhip  and 
efteem  ;  which  will  clearly  appear  by 
attending  to  its  literal  conftruCtion. 

The  meafles,  which  are  fo  prevalent 
“  at  this  time,  have  proved  extremely 
€i  fatal.  The  genuine  Dr.  James’s 
Powder  has  been  long  known  as  an 
almoft  infallible  remedy  for  this  com- 
plaint,  yet  the  apothecaries  in  general 
“  will  not  adminifter  it.  Thofe  (apo- 
u  tbecaries)  therefore,  who  have  chil- 
*c  drenaffiiCted  with  this  diforder,  are  in- 
formed,  that  by  purfuing  the  printed 
“  directions  thereof,  they  may  give  this 
medicine  with  fafety  and  fuccefs.  It 
“  is  fold  only  at  Mr.  Newbery’s,  N°.  45, 
“  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard;  and  at 

“  Dr. 
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“  Dr.  James’s  late  houfe,  in  Bruton 

“  Street.” 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  nothing 
more  is  expreffed  than  gentle  remon- 
ft ranee  and  kind  information  to  the  apo¬ 
thecaries  themfelves,  who  may  learn  in 
this  advertifement  that  there  is  a  re- 
medy  for  their  children,  when  afflicted 
with  the  difeafe.  Yet,  however  obliging 
and  humane  this  information  may  be 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Newbery,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  it  will  have  little 
effect  upon  the  gracelefs  characters  to 
whom  it  is  literally  addreffed.  For  it 
is  well  known,  and  has  been  known 
from  time  immemorial,  that  the  fons 
of  /Efculapius,  from  the  loweft  beater 
of  egg  and  fpermaceti,  up  to  the  Pre- 
iident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
iicians,  have  rarely  been  feen  to  take 
even  the  regular  medicines  compounded 
or  preferibed  by  themfelves.  It  is 
therefore  lcarcely  to  be  expeCted  that 
they  will  patiently  fuffer  the  noftrum 
of  a  newfpaper  to  be  crammed  down 

the 
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the  throats  of  their  helplefs  babes, 
whofe  ftomachs,  fliould  the  attempt  be 
made,  would  inJlinSUvely  recoil. 

The  whole  affair,  therefore,  takes  a 
new  and  a  different  turn.  And  I  have 
not  the  fmalleft  doubt  but  a  deputation 
of  apothecaries,  thofe  in  particular  who 
have  large  or  encrealing  families,  will 
wait  upon  the  vender  and  the  proprietor 
of  Dr.  James’s  Powder,  and  in  the 
warmeft  terms  of  gratitude  thank  them 
for  their  benevolent  intentions  toward 
them  and  their  families. 


N.  H. 
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Phoebe  fave%  novus  Ingreditur  tua  templa  facer dof.  Otid 


(i  It  is  ufual,  you  know,  with  the  philologies  to  collect  to¬ 
gether,  and  add  to  the  woiks  of  the  author  whom  they  publifh 
(fcarce,  I  imagine,  for  the  purpofe  of  diminilhing  the  fize  or 
price  of  the  book),  almoft  every  thing  that  others  havefaid  con¬ 
cerning  him.”  BeddoeSo 


A  CIRCUMSTANCE,  which  in  all 
probability  will  form  the  balls  of 
fome  future  fpeculation,  having  pre¬ 
vented  my  attendance  at  the  laft  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Medico-fpe£latorial  Club  till 
very  late,  I  found  the  company  on  my 
entrance  in  full  converfation,  and  en¬ 
tirely  taken  up  in  delivering  their  re- 

C  c  -  fpe&iv® 
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fpecftive  fentiments  of  a  great  literary 
character,  who  had  been  admitted  as  a 
vifitor  for  the  evening,  and  who  had 
juft  retired. 

It  would  be  impplfible  to  give  a  re¬ 
gular  detail  of  the  converfation,  but  it 
was  not  difficult  to  pick  up  the  following 
unconnected  particulars.  In  relpedt  to 
his  perfon,  I  found  this  vilitor,  who  will 
very  lhortly  enter  his  grand  climaCteri- 
cal  year,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
health,  ftrength,  and  vigour  of  youth  ; 
the  frefhnefs  of  his  countenance  difco- 
vered  a  kind  of  florid  old  age,  poflefling 
every  fymptom  of  arriving  at,  and  be¬ 
ginning  the  nineteenth  century  with  a 
conftitution  unimpaired  by  time,  and 
the  moft  flattering  profpeCts  of  longe¬ 
vity.  The  firmnels  of  his  ftep,  the 
manlinefs  of  his  converfation,  and  the 
goodnefs  of  his  apparel,  free  from  all 
the  meretricious  ornaments  of  finery 
and  frivolous  drefs,  conveyed  an  idea 
that  much  of  his  time  had  been  fpent 
in  the  pure  air  of  the  country ;  while 

a  fa- 
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a  familiarity  with  every  thing  that 
pafles  in  the  moft  fad")  ion  able  affemblies, 
a  knowledge  of  politics  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  debates,  and  of  all  the  tranfacftions 
of  the  city  and  the  court,  and  of  every 
thing  which  gives  the  ton  to  genteel 
converfation,  and  all  that  is  conceived 
under  the  general  expreffion  of  urbanity , 
feemed  equally  to  have  imprefled  their 
minds  with  an  opinion  that  he  had 
never  abfented  himfelf  from  the  politer 
circles  of  life.  Added  to  thefe  accom- 
plifhments,  he  had  dilplayed  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  moft  diftant  countries  ;  his 
manner  of  relating  the  operations  of 
fleets  and  armies,  his  knowledge  of 
civil  liberty  and  jurifprudence,  of  the 

cuftoms  and  manners,  the  hiftory  and 

/ 

revolutions  of  the  moft  diftant  empires, 
pronounced  him  to  be  a  judicious  tra¬ 
veller,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  a  good 
fcholar,  and  a  compleat  gentleman.  In 
fhort,  I  found  his  reputation  to  be  fuch, 
that  the  firft  wits,  and  fome  of  the 
greateft  fcholars  of  the  age,  poets,  aftro- 

C  q  2  nomers, 
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nomers,  mathematicians,  and  thofe  who 
are  deeply  verfed  in  the  occult  fciences, 
have  been  repeatedly  made  happy  by 
his  approbation  of  their  labours,  and 
his  introduction  of  them  to  the  world. 
To  this  general  reputation  it  is  owing 
that  he  is  perpetually  teazed  with  the 
ribaldry  and  nonfenfe  of  every  unfuc- 
cefsful  candidate  for  public  applaufe. 
The  rebus,  the  acroftic,  the  puzzle, 
and  the  conundrum,  are  every  day  thrult 
into  his  hands  in  heaps,  without  cere¬ 
mony  or  referve,  and  his  judgement 
uninterruptedly  feen  by  his  rejecting 
them  with  difdain. 

But,  like  all  other  great  characters, 
he  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  foible. 
For  the  love  of  Antiquity  hath  now  and 
then  drawn  him  into  fcrapes  ;  and 
Dr.  Dash,  with  his  ufual x  drynefs  of 
remark,  pointed  out  the  only  fymptom 
of  decrepitude  which  he  hath  ever  be¬ 
trayed,  viz.  a  certain  nummulary  pro - 
penjity ,  which,  as  the  DoCtor  obferved, 
is  the  vice  of  age,  and  in  the  prefent 

inftance 
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inftance  has  taken  a  very  Angular  turn ; 
“  for  it  is  well  known,”  added  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  “  that  he  will  pay  more  attention 
to  a  brafs  farthing,  or  a  mutilated  piece 
of  copper,  than  to  the  current  coin  of 
the  kingdom,  whether  filver  or  gold.” 

His  motto — “  Prodeffe  et  deleftare,  e 
u  pluribus  unum,”  together  with  his 
creft,  a  hand  grafping  a  very  elegant 
bouquet ,  or  collection  of  various  flowers, 
would  have  clearly  pointed  out  the  per- 
fon  of  our  vilitor,  without  the  following 
letter  addrefled  to  myfelf,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  inclofure,  a  love  of  juftice, 
and  a  principle  of  integrity,  oblige  me 
to  publifh. 

1 

f  t  ■  •  *  # 

“  7o  Dr.  VlLLERS. 


“  Sir, 

“  IN  a  very  curious  work*,  which 
hath  lately  paffed  under  my  obfervation, 
there  is  this  animated  paffage  :  “  It  is 


*  Bewley’s  iC  Treatife  on  Air. 
Vol.  LXI.  p.  641. 


a 


Vide  Gent.  Mag. 


“  the 
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“  the  charafteriftic  of  this  free,  learned, 

, 

“  and  generous  nation,  to  do  juftice  to 
cc  men  and  things,  and  to  make  every 
“  literary  character,  however  much  ex- 
“  alted,  amenable  to  their  tribunal.” 
After  the  pains  which  this  author  and 
myfelf  have  taken  to  demonftrate  the 
truth  of  the  Harringtonian  pliilofophy, 
I  am  forry  to  fee  that  you  have  per¬ 
mitted  a  correfpondent,  in  the  Medical 
Spectator,  to  affume  to  himfelf  the  me¬ 
rit  of  having  firjl  pointed  out  the  fu- 
periority  of  that  fyftem, 

4C  From  your  candour,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  this  has  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  inadvertency,  and  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  redrefs,  it  is  only  ne- 
ceflary  to  mention  the  grievance. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

“  Sylvanus  Urban.” 

% 

To  a  literary  man,  the  converfation 
and  correfpcndence  of  literary  men  is 
milk  and  honey.  My  readers  there- 

fore 
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fore  will,  1  am  fure,  require  no  apology 
for  my  fubmitting  the  following  anfwer 
to  their  infpeftion. 

tc  Venerable  Sylvanus, 

u  DEEPLY  concerned  at  the  juftice 
of  your  accufation,  permit  me  in  this, 
and  one  or  two  future  papers,  to  make 
the  moft  honourable  amends  in  my  pow¬ 
er,  by  bringing  the  criticifms,  to  which 
you  refer,  more  immediately  under  the 
medical  and  the  chemical  eye.  From 
my  numerous  correfpondents  (whofe 
favours  as  foon  as  poffible  (hall  be  duly 
honoured)  I  am  informed  that  every 
thing  which  relates  to  the  Harring- 
tonian  philofophy  is  acceptable.  I  have, 
therefore,  been  at  the  trouble  of  taking 
a  view  of  the  opinions  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  monthly  journalifts  have  enter¬ 
tained  on  this  fubjedt,  and  find  that, 
yourfelf  excepted,  they  have  almoft  in 
general  overlooked  its  merits ;  moft  pro¬ 
bably,  among  other  circumftances,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  very  high  degree  of  repu- 
1  tation 
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tation  which  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Prietl- 
ley,  Dr.  Crawford,  and  many  others,  had 
acquired.  To  you  it  is  well  known 
that  the  writer  who  attempts  to  contro- 

> 

vert  the  opinions  of  men,  whole  fame 
is  thus  univerfally  etiablifhed,  mull  not 
be  furprifed  if  his  heft  endeavours  to 
inform  the  world  are  treated  at  fir  Id:  with 
negleft.  But  the  publick,  when  once 
convinced  of  its  miftake,  is  always  ready 
to  make  ample  amends.  Your  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  firft  delivered  with 
freedom  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Goodwin’s 
celebrated  u  Effay  on  the  Connexion  of 
“  Life  with  Refpiration,”  from  which 
the  fubjoined  extracts  are  thus  taken 
and  transferred  into  the  Medical  Spec¬ 
tator. 

a  I  am,  venerable  Sylvanus, 
a  with  all  due  refpeit, 

Ci  your  friend  and  fellow  labourer, 

“  D.  V ILLERS.W 

A 


tc  This 
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“  This  elegant  and  philofophical  effay,  to  which 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Humane  Society  hath 
been  defervedlv  adjudged,  is  divided  into  feven 
fedions,  the  firft  of  which  alcertains  the  general 
effects  of  fubmerfion  on  living  animals. 

“  The  mod  driking  effed,  and  that  from  which 
the  mod  important  deductions  may  be  drawn,  is, 
th  at  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  are  filled  with 
black  blood,  and  the  left  finus  venofus.and  left  au¬ 
ricle  alfo;  but  the  left  ventricle  is  only  about  half 
filled  with  the  fame  coloured  blood ;  that  the 
trunks  and  fmaller  branches  of  the  arteries,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  left  ventricle,  contain  a  quantity 
of  black  blood  alfo. 

Ci  The  fecond  fedion  determines  whether  the 
water  produces  thefe  changes  diredly ,  by  entering 
into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  or  indirectly ,  by  ex¬ 
cluding  the  atmofpheric  air.  By  a  very  ingenious 
experiment,  Dr.  Goodwin  afcertains  the  fad,  that 
water  enters  the  lungs  of  drowning  animals ;  but  by 
another  experiment,  equally  fatisfadory,  he  fhews 
that  the  quantity  is  inconfiderable,  and  that  as 
much  or  more  may  be  introduced  into  the  lungs  of 
a  living  animal  without  producing  death,  though 
it  occafions  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  feeble 
pulfe  for  a  fhort  period.  And  he  fhews  clearly 
that  the  water  produces  all  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  drowning  indiredly>  by  excluding  atmo- 
fpheric  air  from  the  lungs. 
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<c  In  the  third  fedtion  it  appears,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  at  a  fmgle  infpi- 
ration  is  very  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with 
what  they  contain  after  a  complete  expiration. 
And,  from  other  circumftances,  it  alfo  appears, 
that  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  not  the  final  caufe 
of  refpiration. 

“  The  fourth  fedtion  is  employed  in  determining 
the  chemical  effedts  of  the  air  on  the  lungs  in 
refpiration.  Dr.  Goodwin  here  enters  upon  a  1110ft 
difficult  and  important  fubjedt,  in  the  inveftigation 
of  which  he  confirms  the  obfervation  of  Lower, 
that;  the  blood  acquires  a  florid  red  colour  in  paffing 
through  the  lungs,  and  that  this  colour  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  chemical  adtion  of  the  air.  He 
makes  it  very  evident,  that  what  is  denominated 
(though  in  our  opinion  very  erroneoufly)  d^phlo- 
gifticated  air  changes  the  colour  of  black  blood, 
and  that  a  fmall  portion  of  fuch  air  difappears  in 
the  procefs.  It  is  not,  however,  taken  in  by  ab- 
forption,  but  by  chemical  attradtion.  His  experi¬ 
ments  demonftrate,  that  the  adtion  of  the  heart 
depends  upon  the  florid  red  colour  of  the  blood, 
and  vice  verfd .  He  does  not  venture  to  give  an 
opinion  what  it  is  that  is  feparated  from  the  air  ; 
but  he  draws  this  very  juft  conclufion,  that  the 
chemical  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in 
the  lungs  by  refpiration  gives  it  a  Simulating  qua¬ 
lity,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  excite  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  to  contraction  ;  and  that  the  chemi¬ 
cal  quality  which  the  blood  acquires  in  paffing 
through  the  lungs  is  neceffiiry  to  keep  up  the  acr 
tion  of  the  heart,  and,  confequently,  the  health  of 
the  body.  In  perufing  this  fedtion,  we  cannot 
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help  lamenting  that  this  elegant  writer  appears  to 
be  a  ftranger  to  the  difcoveries  of  Dr.  Harrington, 
refpedting  the  conftituent  principles  of  atmofphe- 
ric  air  *  ;  becaufe,  had  he  been  familiar  with  thefe, 
they  would  have  enabled  him  to  advance  one  ilep 
further  in  afcertaining  the  precife  nature  of  that 
chemical  change  which,  he  fo  judicioufly  obferves, 
really  takes  place.” 

In  the  fame  work  from  which  the 
above  is  extracted  may  be  found  the 
following  review  of  u  A  Letter  to  the 
“  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Lord  Bifhop 
“  of  St.  David’s  ;  occafioned  by  his 
“  Sermon  on  the  Principle  of  Vitality 
“  in  Man  which,  as  it  is  not  foreign 

*  u  As  heat  then  is  indifputably  proved  to  he  the  caufe  of 
elafticity  throughout  all  nature,  (hewn  experimentally  to  be 
the  caule  of  the  air’s  elaflicity,  it  is  very  wonderful,  when  air  at 
32  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  fhall  be  expofed  to  a 
heat  of  96  in  the  thorax,  that  heat,  inftead  of  increaling  its 
elaflicity,  Hi  all  amazingly  decreafe  it.  Therefore,  this  argument 
would  greatly  denounce,  that  the  blood  robbed  it  of  its  phlo- 
gifton  ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  obfervations  of  the  alterations 
in  the  blood,  that,  by  receiving  the  air’s  phlogifton,  it  has  fenfibly 
become  more  red ,  more  fluid,  and  warmer,  agreeable  to  Boerhaave. 
As  to  the  two  latter  alterations,  I  think  I  need  not  endeavour  to 
prove,  that,  if  it  receives  phlogifton,  it  will  produce  a  greater 
heat  and  fluidity,  as  heat,  every  one  knows,  makes  the  hardeft 
bodies  fluid;  and  as  to  making  it  more  red,  that  likewife  will 
be  the  natural  confequence  of  heat;  for,  if  you  expofe  blood  to 
a  ftrong  degree  of  heat,  where  it  cannot  evaporate,  you  may 
fenfibly  obierve  it  to  turn  more  red.”  r 

Vide  Exp.  Enq.  p.  165,  anno  1780. 

to 
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to  the  fubjedt,  fhall  be  prefented  to  the 
readers  of  the  Medical  Spectator. 

<(  The  celebrated  Sermon  of  the  Biflaop  of  St, 
David's,  which  was  preached  before  the  Humane 
Society  on  the  2 2d  of  March,  1789,  has  given  rife 
to  this  production ;  of  which  we  cannot  give  our 
readers  a  better  fpecimen  than  by  tranfcribing  the 
following  pafi'age. 

* 

I  am  at  a  lofs ,  my  Lord ,  to  account  for  your 
temerity .  Was  your  ambition  inflamed  by  the  lucky 
difcoveries  *  of  an  adverfary ,  over  whom ,  in  another 
field ,  though  fuffering  all  the  difgrace  of  defeat ,  you 
had  dif played  all  the  tnfolence  of  triumph?  'That 
adverfary ,  your  Lordjhip  knows,  is  thought  to  have 
made  feme  confiderable  fleps-\  towards  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  between  refpiration  and  life , 
He  has  proceeded  flowly  and  cautioufly,  on  the  fure 
ground  of  fad  and  experiment  J.  Tour  Lordjhip, 
dijdaining  this  method,  has  aimed  at  higher  honours . 
In  your  purfuit  of  thefe ,  the  didates  of  common  fenfe 
have  been  forgotten  ;  the  mojl  palpable  contradictions 
have  been  fuffered  to  pafs  ;  the  aids  of  fcience,  which 
you  may  be  allowed  to  poffefs,  and  the  impediments  of 
ignorance ,  which  you  cannot  but  have  felt,  have  been 
alike  difregardedT  Pp.  42.  43. 

*  u  Which  the  fame  of  certain  lucky  difcoveries ,  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  phytical  experiments,  had  fet  high  in  the  popular 
efteem.”  Bilhop  of  St  David’s  Preface  to  Trails  in  Controverfy 
with  Dr.  Prieftiey. 

f  Thefe  fteps  have  been  followed  with  great  fuccefs  by 
Dr.  Goodwin,  in  a  very  ingenious  fpecimen  of  experimental 
enquiry,  intituled,  “  The  Connexion  of  Life  with  Refpiration.’' 

$  Witnefs  the  decompofnion  of  water.  Edit, 

u  The 
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c<  The  above  paffage  will,  doubtlefs,  excite  the 
riAbility  of  the  right  reverend  prelate  to  whom  it 
is  add  refled.  The  lucky  dif cover ies  will  be  matter 
of  Angular  amufement  to  Dr.  Harrington.  The 
confiderable  jleps  towards  explaining  the  connexion 
ot  life  with  refpiration  we  refer  to  Dr.  Goodwin, 
whofe  elegant  treatife  on  this  fubjed  has  met  with 
its  juft  tribute  of  applaufe  in  our  mifcellany;  but 
we  confefs  we  little  expeded  to  have  heard  that 
the  author  of  that  work  had  trod  in  the  Heps  of 
Dr.  Prieftley,  who,  after  proceeding  flowly  and  cau- 
tioujiy  on  the  fure  ground  of  fad  and  experiment, 
pronounces  the  exigence  of  animal  life  to  depend 
upon  a  difcharge  of  phlogiflon  from  the  lungs.  If 
we  underlfand  what  we  read,  we  believe  it  is  clear 
that  Dr.  Goodwin’s  experiments  go  very  near  to 
eftablifh  an  opinion  diredly  the  reverfe ;  for,  with 
Dr.  Harrington,  he  hath  taken  notice  of  the  ob* 
fervation  ol  Lower ,  that  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
vein  is  of  a  brighter  red  than  in  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery.  With  Dr.  Harrington  he  hath  alfo  ihewn, 
that,  when  air  is  expofed  to  the  adion  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs,  fomething  is  abforbed  from  the  air; 
that  fomething  Dr.  Goodwin  ventures  to  call  d^phlo- 
gifticated  air  ;  but  Dr.  Harrington,  who  hath 
proved  that  fpecies  of  air  to  be  falfely  denominated 
dephlogifticated,  and  a&ually  to  contain  a  portion 
of  phlogiflon  little  Ihort  of  that  which  conftitutes 
inflammable  air,  has  clearly  and  explicitly  pro¬ 
nounced  that  fomething  to  be  phlogiflon,  which, 
when  feparated  from  atmofpherical  air,  and  en¬ 
tering  into  the  compoAtion  of  recently  animalifed 
blood  in  the  lungs,  by  a  common  cafe  of  eledive 
attraction,  leaves  the  mephitic  acid  behind,  with 

which 
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which  it  had  been  previoufLy  combined  and  neu- 
tralifed  in  the  ftate  of  atmofpherical  air,  which,  we 
boldly  affert,  Dr.  Harrington  was  the  firft  philofo- 
pher  *  who  difcovered  to  be,  not  a  fimple  elementary 
fluid,  but  a  fluid  capable  of  compofition  and  de- 
compofition.” 


*  Perhaps  the  author  of  this  criticifm  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth,  if  he  had  faid,  of  any  philofopher  of  the  prefent 
century. 
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SATURDAY,  February  23,  1792. 


Multa  renafcentur ,  qua  jam  cecidere . 


Hor. 


Pot  out  of  tfje  old  fielded,  a£  men  fafctfj, 

Commetij  al  tf)i£  neto  corne  fro  pete  to  pete, 

Hnd  out  of  old  booked,  in  good  faietti, 

Commetf)  al  tfj#  neto  fcience  tfjat  men  lere* 

Chaucer’s  AJfemblie  of  Foules, 


EVERY  man  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind,  who  either  is,  or  intends 
to  be,  in  the  habit  of  communicating 
his  thoughts  to  the  publick  through  the  . 
medium  of  the  prefs,  at  different  times 
entertains  very  different  opinions  of  his 
own  powers.  Frequently,  during  a' 
fingle  reverie,  the  moft  important  ideas 

D  cl  .will 
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will  dart  through  his  mind,  every  dif¬ 
ficulty  vanifh  before  him,  and  glory 
and  fuccefs  appear  within  his  reach ; 
yet,  perhaps,  when  he  fits  down  with 
thefe  flattering  profpedts  crowding  thick 
upon  each  other,  before  his  pen,  his 
pnper,  and  his  other  neceffary  imple¬ 
ments,  can  be  collected,  he  will  find 
the  traces  left  upon  his  mind  refem- 
bling  thofe  which  the  fun  beams  fcatter 
upon  an  evening  Iky. 

When  the  Medical  Spectator  firft 
fuggefted  itfelf  to  my  imagination  I  felt 
all  the  fenfations  which  I  have  here 
defcribed  ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  the 
executive  part  remains,  that  I  have  dif- 
covered  how  great  a  difference  there  is 
betwixt  the  firft  conception  and  the 
final  execution  of  a  literary  performance. 
During  the  late  dull  and  gloomy  wea¬ 
ther  l  have  more  than  once  been  temp¬ 
ted  to  take  the  advantage  of  my  yet  re¬ 
maining  incog  to  fink  again  into  ob- 
fcurity  ;  but  no  fooner  does  the  fun 
break  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  irra- 

.  diate 
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diate  the  hemifphere,  than  the  glittering 
profpeCt  returns. 

Unable  to  concentrate  my  thoughts, 
in  a  fit  of  defpondency,  I  yefterday  took 
my  hat,  my  cane,  and  my  gloves,  and 
cautioufly  locking  up  my  portable  wri¬ 
ting  defk,  Tallied  forth  into  the  fireets, 
determined  to  entruft  the  (peculation  of 
this  day  to  chance ;  and  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  this  blind  deity,  or  perhaps- 
from  fome  fecret  internal  biafs,  found 
myfelf  infenfibly  drawn  from  the  fupe~ 
rior  regions  of  the  atmofphere  to  the  phi- 
lofophical  (helves  in  Middle-row,  Hol- 
bourn,  where  an  avenue  of  old  books  on 
the  right  and  the  left  feldom  fail  to  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  the  literary  faunterer; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find 
the  price  current  of  the  Latin  books 
enhanced  more  than  cent .  per  cent . ;  the 
fixpenny  oCtavos  having  mounted  up 
to  eighteen  pence.  Upon  remonftrating 
with  Mr.  Ogilvie  upon  this  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  innovation,  he  told  me,  with 
joy  fparkling  in  his  eye,  that  within  the 

D  d  2  v  laft 
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laft  fortnight  a  great  literary  revolution 
had  taken  place.  “  Formerly,  Sir,  an 
old  Latin  book  might  have  Itood  expofed 
to  the  damps  of  winter  and  the  fcorching 
heats  of  fummer,  without  ever  attracting 
the  notice  of  a  Angle  palfenger  ;  unleft 
fome  very  grave,  ftaid,  and  refpeCtable, 
philofophical  looking  gentleman,  like 
yourfelf,  or  fome  elderly  clergyman 
with  .  a  rufty  black  coat,  or  poet  with 
holes  in  his  ftockings,  or  fome  wild 
young  Scotchman,  or  fcholar  from 
Cumberland  or  Weftmoreland,  or  fome 
of  the  other  learned  and  •ceconomical 
counties  in  the  North,  fhould  happen 
to  throw  down  his  lixpence  or  his 
iliilling,  and  refcue  an  odd  volume  from 
the  unmerciful  hands  of  the  clieefe- 
monger.  I  am  at  a  loft,  Sir,”  he 
continued,  ie  to  account  for  this  fudden 
demand  for  old  literature,  but  the  faCl 
is  indifputable;  for  now  a  number  of 
fmart  well-dreffed  young  gentlemen 
are  perpetually  calling,  and  eagerly  pur- 
chafing,  every  Latin  book  as.faft  as  my 
V  ■  -  -  goofe’s 
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goofe’s  wing  can  brufh  off  the  duft  and 
the  cobwebs.  Within  thefe  two  hours, 
Sir,  I  have  difpofed  of  fifteen  volumes ; 
and  being  anxious  to  difcover  the  caufe 
of  the  fudden  demand,  I  took  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  mentioning  to  one  of  the 
young  fparks,  that  Latin  books  muft 
foop  be  very  fcarce,  at  the  fame  time  ad¬ 
ding,  in  a  tone  of  enquiry,  * 1  am  at  a 
lofs  to  think  why  every  thing  in  the 
Latin  language  now  goes  down  fo  fait 
when,  to  my  great  furprize,  he  burft 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  marching 
off  with  his  companion,  and  at  the  fame 
time  rapping  out  an  oath,  fwore  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  whole 
fifteen  volumes  would  go  down  too,  leav¬ 
ing  me  entirely  at  a  lofs  to  underftand 
his  meaning.” 

Had  the  converfation  continued,  Mr. 
Ogilvie  muft  very  foon  have  difcovered 
how  much  I  felt  myfelf  interefted  in 
the  concluding  part  of  his  narration ; 
therefore,  haftily  picking  up  the  firft 
volume  on  which  1  could  lay  my  hands, 

D  d  3  and 
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and  paying  my  eighteen  pence,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave  him  ftill  in  the  dark, 
and  to  return  to  my  own  apartment; 
reflecting  all  the  way  thither  upon  the 
dangerous  confequences  that  may  arife 
from  the  opinions*  of  eminent  men 
being  unguardedly  communicated  to 
the  world,  which  is  apt  to  carry  its 
ideas  often  much  further  than  we  our- 
felves  intend.  Anxious  to  acquire  the 
character  of  a  friend  to  literature,  I 
leave  my  readers  to  judge  how  feverely 
my  feelings  muft  have  been  wounded 
.under  the  felf-accufation,  that  pofterity, 
at  leaft,  if  not  my  contemporary  philo- 
fophers,  will  accufe  me  of  being  its 
greateft  enemy.  Even  the  ideas  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  himfelf  (faid  I),  when  he 
fet  fire  to  the  Alexandrine  library,  were 
magnanimous  when  compared  with 
mine;  yet  he  hath  defervedly  incurred 
the  animated  cenfure  of  the  fatyrift: 


*  Vide  N°  XIX,  p.  301,  &c. 


—  Such 
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- Such  he  who  rofe 

The  favage  chieftain  of  fair  Learning’s  foes. 

And  as  the  volumes  in  his  flames  expire, 

Shakes  the  laft  brand,  and  blows  th’exhaufted 
fire. 

To  infamy  the  Mule  configns  his  name. 

And  flirs  his  afhes  till  they  fink  to  Fame. 

D ’Israeli’s  Defence  of  Poetry . 

Full  of  thefe  melancholy  and  humi¬ 
liating  reflexions,  and  anticipating  the 
curies  of  the  literary  world,  it  was  a 
conliderable  time  before  I  thought  of 
examining  the  volume  which  I  had  fo 
recently  refcued  from  deftrucflion ;  when, 
to  my  unfpeakable  joy,  I  found  myfelf 
in  poffeflion  of  Mayow’s  Medico-phyji - 
cal  TradlSy  a  work  which,  for  twelve 
months,  I  have  been  eagerly  enquiring 
after,  and  in  vain  ranfacking  every  flail. 

The  well- writ  ten  paragraphs  of  Dr. 
Beddoes  were  ftill  frefli  in  my  memory. 

“  He,  viz.  Mayow,  (lays  this  excel- 
«  lent  and  fpirited  writer)  threw  away 
“  with  fcorn  the  vague  ideas  annexed 
“  by  the  old  chemifls,  to  the  terms 

i 

“  fulphur,  mercury,  8cc.  He  has 

Dd  4  “  clearly 
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u  clearly  prefented  the  notion  of  phlo- 
“  gifton,  which  rendered  the  name  of 
u  Stahl  fo  celebrated.  He  perceived  the 
adlion  of  dephlogifticated  air  in  al- 
“  molt  all  the  wide  extent  of  its  influ- 
ence.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
“  compofition  of  the  aimofphere ,  and 
“  contrived  to  make  the  mixture  of  ni- 
u  trous  and  atmofpherical  air.  He  was 
6i  well  aware  of  the  caufe  of  the  increafe 
ci  of  weight  in  metallic  calces,  and  di- 
ftindtly  afferted,  that  certain  bafes  are 
16  rendered  acid,  by  the  acceffion  of , 
“  nitro-atmofpherical  particles,  or  what 
<c  has  fince  been  denominated  the  acidi- 
u  fying  principle.” 

“  Newton’s  difeoveries  concerning 
6i  light  ftand  in  the  fame  predicament 
<c  with  Mayow’s  on  air;  to  me  both  ex- 
“  hibit  themfelves  as  the  greateft  devi- 
u  ations  prelented  by  the  whole  hiftory 

u  of  fcience,  from  the  ordinary  and  na- 

*  • 

<c  tural  progrefs  of  knowledge;  they 
H  would  undoubtedly  (we  fee  that  it  has 

“  adtually 


1 
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a  actually  happened  in  one  cafe)  have 
€t  been  fometime  made,  but  not  till  a 
€€  century  or  two  had  improved  the  ta- 
<c  lent  both  of  obfervation  and  reflexion; 
“  though  our  two  illurtrious  country- 
u  men,  like  the  progenitor  of  mankind, 
“  when  the  arch-angel  had  purged  his 
“  fight  with  euphrafy  and  rue ,  were, 
ic  by  a  peculiar  privilege,  admitted  to 
“  the  view  of  fcenes  referved  for  a  di- 
“  ftant  pofterity.” 

u  He  calls  the  great  principle,  which 

“  he  has  pur fued  fo  far  through  nature, 

“by  a  variety  of  titles:  vital  lalt,  be- 

“  caufe  this  peculiar  kind  of  air  is  ne- 

“  ceffary  to  refpiration:  igneous  fait, 

u  becaule  it  is  neceffary  to  the  fupport 

“  of  fire.  The  term  fait  feems  in  his 

“  time  to  have  been  very  indefinite ; 

“  fometimes  it  is  denominated  fire-air 

u  particles,  and  in  this  particular,  the 

“  coincidence  between  the  terms  of  two 

“  great  chemiffs  of  different  ages, 

“  Scheele  and  Mayow,  is  remarkable.” 

p.  xxviir. 

—  \ 


“  One 
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“  One  late  writer  on  philofophy, 
“  (continues  Dr.  Beddoes)  I  fee,  has 
“  been  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and 
“  importance  of  Mayovv’s  difcoveries  : 
IC  i  Magna  jam  pars  memorabilium  ho- 
6C  rum  phenomenorum,’  fays  he,  fpeak- 
u  ing  of  refpiration,  4  quibus  nuperis 
<c  luftris  &  phyfica  de  aeribus  fadtitiis 
“  difciplina  et  phyfiologia  negotii  refpi- 
u  rationis  tarn  egregie  ditataet  illuftrata 
u  eft,  jam  ante  centum  et  quod  excur- 
iC  rit  annos  innotuit  acutiflimi  ingenii 
“  medico  Joanni  Mayow,  cujus  de  JaU 
i6  nitro  8c  fpiritu  nitro  aerio  (quo  nem- 
“  pe  nomine  dephlogifticatum  aerem 
“  inlignivitj  tradtatum,  Oxori.  1674, 
“  8vo.  editum,  magna  cum  voluptate 
iC  legi  8c  relegi*’.” 

Again,  <4  The  following  table  of 
ic  contents  will  render  any  obfervations 
ic  of  mine  fuperfluous  :  it  *  is  a  clofe 

“  tranflation  from  the  original,  except 

/ 

*  Blumenbacb,  Inftit.  Phyliologise,  p.  114,  Gaet- 
tingae,  1787. 

“  in 
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“  in  one  or  two  places,  where,  for  the 
“  fake  of  perfpicuity,  I  have  exchanged 

✓  jj  L 

‘f  the  notices  of  the  index  for  the  ful- 
“  ler  expreffions  of  the  text.  It  may 
tf  be  confidered  as  a  faithful  map  of  the 
“  author’s  opinions,  8cc.”  Ch.  I.  p.  24. 
Of  Nitre.  fhe  air  is  impregnated  with 
a  vital  and  igneous  fait. — How  nitre 
is  produced  in  the  earth. — fhe  Air  con¬ 
tributes  to  its  generation. — Nitre  comes 

NOT  ENTIRELY  BUT  IN  PART  ONLY 

* 

from  the  air. — Chap.  II.  On  the  Air 
and  Fire  Part  of  Spirit  of  Nitre. — 

Whence  the  fpirit  or  acid  of  nitre  comes — 
whether  from  the  air — not  totally,  but 
part. — Something  from  air  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  fupport  fire ,  or  combuftion — 
not  hozc ever  the  whole  air ,  but  only  its 
more  adlive  part ,  nor  the  whole  of  nitre . 
— Fire-air  particles  exijl  in  nitre. — The 
fire- air  particles  of  nitre  feem  to  confli- 
tute  its  aerial  or  atmofpherical  part. — 
Chap.  V. — Why  vegetables ,  burned  with 
a  fmothered fire ,  afford,  more  fixed  fait 

than 
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than  other  wife? — Chap.  VII — 'The  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  air  is  diminijked  by  com - 
bujtion, — Something  from  the  air  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  fupport  of  flame. — 1 he  air. 

K 

dif charged  from  the  lungs  of  animals  is 
deprived  of  elaflic  particles . — How  much 
the  elajlicity  of  •  the  air  is  dimini/bed  by 
the  breathing  of  animals. — 'The  entrance  of 
the  air  into  the  blood  is  demonjlrated.  — 
Fire  and  life  are  maintained  by  the  fame 
aerial  part  icles . — Proofthatthepar- 

TICLES  OF  AIR  ARE  A  COMPOUND,  AND 

not  A  simple  fody. — The  igneous  and 
vital  particles  of  air  are  not  the  acid  it- 
Jelf  but  only  its  more fubile  part. -Fire- 
air  particles  equally  exift  in  air  and  nitre * 

- — Why  an  animal  dies ,  and  a  candle 
goes  out  when  inclofed  in  a  glafs  veffet 
that  has  no  communication  with  the  at- 
rnojphere . — Why  there  is  a  conflant  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  tozvards  flame. — -Air  dif- 
charged  from  the  lungs  is  lighter  than 
be  fore. —Of  the  ivifdom  of  Providence 
How  the  air ,  when  deprived  of  its  nitro- 
aimofpherical  par  tides  ?  is  replenijbedwitb 
3  .  them 
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them . — fhe  element  of  fire  is  placed  in  the 
fun. — Chap.  VIII. — Nitro-aerial  parti¬ 
cles  pafs  into  the  mafs  of  blood. — Of  the 
ufe  of  nitro- atmofpherical  fpirit 9  when 
taken  into  the  lungs . — Why  the  ar  ter  ions 
blood  is  more  florid  than  the  venous . — 
fhe  warmth  of  the  blood  depends  on  the 
infpired  air . — Why  animals  become  fo  hot 
upon  violent  motion .  — Chap.  IX. — Whe¬ 
ther  air  can  be  generated  de  novo  ? — 
An  experiment  in  which  air  feems  to  be 
generated ;  it  does  not  however  feem  to 
be  air ,  becaufe  it  is  unfit  to  fupport  life . 
2d.  Treatife  on  Refpiration. — Of  the 
ufe  of  refpiration. — Infpired  air  does  not 
contribute  to  cool  the  heart — nor  is  its 
only  ufe  to  afford  the  blood  a  paffage 
through  the  lungs — nor  to  break  down  the 
blood. — Infpired  air  contributes  to  animal 
motion. 

Such  were  to  me  themoft  linking cir- 
cumllances  in  this  map  of  Dr.  Mayow’s 
opinions,  and  which  my  readers,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  conlider  as  fufficient 
to  excite  my  eager  defire  to  obtain  pof- 

feffion 


\  ~J_ 
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feflion  of  the  work  itfelf,  on  which  fo 
excellent  a  writer  as  Dr.  Beddoes  hath 
made  the  following  important  remarks. 

“  He  then  lays  down  the  opinion, 
unavoidably  anticipated  in  the  account 
of  the  former  freatife,  that  the  office  of 
the  lungs  is  to  feparate  from  the  air ,  and 
to  convey  to  the  blood  one  of  its  conflitu - 
ent  parts.” 

And  did  Mayow,  faid  I,  lifting  up 
my  hands  in  perfect  aldonifhment,  know 
that  the  atmofphere  was  a  compound 
body,  confiding  of  different  constitu¬ 
ent  parts  !  Did  he  not  rather  fuppofe 
that  air  was  an  elementary  fluid,  in  which 
certain  nitro-atmofpherical  or  fire-air 
particles  ar o,  floating?  Has  it  not  been 
declared,  and  that  too  by  a  correfpond- 
ent  in  the  Medical  Spectator,  that 
Dr.  Harrington  was  the  firfl  philofopher 
who  difcovered  that  atmofpherical  air 
was  not  a  fi triple  elementary  fluid,  but 
a  fluid  capable  of  competition  and  de- 
compofition,  agreeable  to  the  table  of 
elective  attraddions  ?  . : 

The 
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The  Royal  and  other  refpedtable  So¬ 
cieties  generally  publicly  declare,  that 
they  do  not  confider  themfelves  anfwer- 
able,  as  a  body,  for  the  opinions  which 
may  be  delivered  in  the  refpedtive  pa¬ 
pers  which  they  may  publifh.  Under 
the  fhelter  of  this  precedent,  therefore, 
it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  for  me,  either 
as  author  or  editor  of  the  Medical 
•  Spectator,  to  fhrink  from  animad- 
verfion;  but  I  fcorn  the  idea.  Merit, 
whether  living  or  dead,  as  far  as  it  lies 
in  my  power,  fhall  meet  with  its  due 
tribute  of  applaufe.  “  What  a  violent 
“  exception  have  we,”  fays  Dr.  Beddoes, 
“  in  the  inftance  of  Mayow,  who  iilently 
“  and  unperceived,  in  the  obfcurity  of 
“  the  laft  century,  difcovered,  if  not  the 
“  whole  fum  and  fubftance,  yet  many 
“  of  thofe  fplendid  truths  which  adorn 
“  the  writings  of  Prieftley,  Scheele,  La- 
“  voilier,  Crawford,  Goodwin,  and  other 
“  philofophers  of  this  day!” — Bravo, 
faid  I,  when  I  read  this  paflage,  animated 
perhaps  by  his  marginal  eulogiutn  of 

Yol- 
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Voltaire.  Bravo!  If  Dr.  Harrington  is 
not  allowed  to  come  in  this  paragraph, 
he  fhall  have  a  column  of  his  own. 

K  \  jr>~ 

“  Hence  he  infers,”  fays  Dr.  Beddoes, 
<c  that,  in  refpiration,  animals  derive 
<c  from  the  air  certain  vital  and  elajlic 
u  particles Here  then  he  approaches 
to  the  Harringtonian,  or  true  fyftem  of 
the  atmofphere;  and  it  fhall  be  my  bufi- 

nefs  to  enquire  how  nearly  he  hath  ap - 

/ 

proached. 

Such  of  my  readers  who  are  men  of 
honour  and  feeling  may  eaiily  imagine 
they  fee  me  drawing  clofer  to  the 
candle,  rubbing  up  my  fpedtacles,  and 
proceeding  to  the  fcrutiny.  And  perhaps 
thofe  celebrated  aerial  philofophers, 
who  for  ten  years  have  fo  grudgingly 
admitted  the  name  of  Dr.  Harrington  to 
figure  amongft  them,  will  readily  fub- 
fcribe  to  this  enquiry,  which  threatens  to 
, pluck  a  feather  from  his  wing. 
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fhe  Firjl  Volume  of  the  Medical 
Spectator  will  not  exceed  26  or  27 

Numbers.  , 

% 

* 

Philo-Spec  is  received,  and  will  be 
duly  honoured . 
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<{  Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  cloaths  to  an  infant  but  to  keep 
it  warm.’*  Buchan. 

“  Where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten 
tc  fuffer  from  the  quality.’*  Ibid. 


HOWEVER  melancholy  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  fail,  founded  on  very 
accurate  obfervations,  that  one-third  of 
the  human  fpecies  die  under  two  years 
of  age.  In  this  inftance,  how  much 
inferior  are  the  boafted  wifdom  and  fu- 
periority  of  man,  when  contrafted  with 
the  inftinit  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
creation  !  for  where  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  are  to  be  found,  it  rarely  hap- 

•  E  e  pens 
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pens  that  the  latter  are  unfuccefsful  in 
rearing  their  offspring;  while  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  every  fituation,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  civilized  and  polifhed  coun¬ 
tries,  are  thus  dreadfully  deficient.  The 
purport  of  my  prefent  paper  fhall  be 
in  fome  meafure  to  obviate  the  evil,  by 
pointing  out  at  leaft  one  or  two  fources 
of  this  deplorable  mortality. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the 
two  greateft  fources  of  infantine  morta¬ 
lity  confift  in  the  want  of  proper  food 
and  raiment. 

The  cullom  which  prevails  to  fo  great 
a  degree,  of  mothers  negle6ting  to  fuckle 
their  own  offspring,  having  been  already 
very  frequently  and  ably  commented 
upon  by  the  beft  authors,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  fubjedh 
But  even  where  the  mother ‘is  virtuous 
enough  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  how 
rarely  do  we  lee  her  attend  to  the  plain 
and  obvious  dictates  of  Nature!  How 
often  are  the  ftomachs  of  children,  e  ven 
in  the  earliefl  ftages  of  their  exigence, 

loaded 
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loaded  with  a  preparation  little  better 
than  bread  and  water,  to  the  exclufion 
of  that  mild,  bland,  and  nourifhing 
fluid,  which  Nature  hath  fo  plentifully 
provided  !  And  when,  from  the  un¬ 
timely  death  of  a  parent,  or  from  what¬ 
ever  caufe,  it  is  determined  to  rear  an 
infant  without  the  breaft,  it  is  then,  al» 
moft  without  exception,  condemned  to 
the  fare  of  the  wretched  prifoner,  bread 
and  water,  at  a  time  that  the  richeft  and 
the  moft  nourifhing  fubftitute  ought  to 
be  provided,  to  make  up  for  the  lofs  of 
that  faiubrious  congenial  fluid,  which 
the  breaft  of  woman  can  alone  fupply 
in  perfection.  The  water  pap  of  infants 
contains  fo  little  nourifhment,  that  large 
quantities  are  obliged  to  be  given  ;  the 
confequence  of  which,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  is  confiderable  diftenfion  of  the 
abdomen,  with  leannefs  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  alvine  evacuations  of 
infants,  who  are  thus  nourifhed,  pafs 
through  the  inteftines  fo  little  changed, 
as  to  appear  like  a  fubftance,  which 
would  remain  in  a  ftrainer  in  which 

E  e  2  bread 
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bread  and  water  had  been  fqueezed. 
Copious  evacuations  of  this  kind  may 
be  obferved  fo  little  altered,  fhewing 
fuch  trifling  marks  of  having  undergone 
the  procefs  of  animal  digeftion,  as  to  be 
flill  lufceptible  of  the  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  need  we  wonder  that  the  miferable  ' 
little  objeCt  becomes  pale  in  its  counte¬ 
nance,  and  its  flefli  flaccid,  refembling 
the  chlorotic  female  ;  or  that  its  bones 
become  foft,  fpongy,  and  ricketty  ? 

I  have  been  led  into  thefe  reflections 
in  confequence  of  a  vilit  of  condolence 
which  I  lately  paid  to  a  fond  pair,  who 
had  recently  buried  two  amiable  children. 
In  my  approach  to  the  houfe  of  my 
friends,  I  thought  1  could  clifcover  one 
fource  of  their  prefen t  affliction.  There 
is  a  winding  path  which  leads  to  an 
open  and  elevated  piece  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  I  met  a  plump, 
ruddy,  healthy  looking  young  woman, 
with  one  of  the  remaining  children  of 
my  friend  in  her  arms.  The  weather 
was  remarkably  cold  and  bleak,  and  the 

poor 
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poor  little  babe,  with  its  arms  and  its 
legs  naked,  and  a  confiderable  portion 
of  its  bofom  bare,  and  the  reft  of  its 
body  but  thinly  cloathed,  was  juft  let¬ 
ting  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  while 
my  little  namefake,  with  holes  in  his 
fooeS)  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Locke,  was 
whimpering  and  lagging  behind.  But 
the  nurfe  herlelf  was  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  a  warm  cloth  cloak,  tied  under  her 
chin  ;  (he  had  mittens  lined  with  lambs 
fleece  on  her  arms,  with  a  pair  of  excel¬ 
lent  cloggs,  in  addition  to  a  warm  pair 
of  fhoes  and  worfted  ftockings,  on  her 
feet ;  and  was  apparently  guarded  at 
every  point  againft  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafon.  I  took  the  little  fhivering 
wretch  in  my  arms,  and,  under  pretence 
of  indulging  in  childiflh  prattle,  obliged 
the  woman  to  return,  though  evidently 
under  ftrong  apprehenfions  of  incurring 
blame.  I  was  fliewn  into  the  library 
of  my  friend,  whofe  affliction  was  fo 
great,  that,  before  he  could  rally  his 
'  fpirits  fufliciently  to  receive  me,  I  had 

E  e  3  an. 
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an  opportunity,  which  feldom  efcapes 
literary  men,  of  rapidly  turning  over 
and  examining  the  title  pages  of  at  leaft 
fifty  of  the  volumes  before  me,  till  Mr. 
Locke’s  works,  to  ufe  a  nautical  phrafe, 
brought  me  up.  This  valuable  book 
ftill  further  attradled  my  notice,  by  al- 
moft  fpontaneoufly  opening  at  one  par¬ 
ticular  page,  where  I  obferved  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  marked  by  my  friend 
with  a  bracket  of  approbation,  which, 
added  to  the  thread- paper  of  his  wife, 
convinced  me  that  this  chapter  had  been 
the  fubjedl  of  their  mutual  ftudy. 

“  The  firfi:  thing  to  be  taken  care  of 
“  is,  that  children  be  not  too  warmly  clad 
“  or  covered,  winter  or  fummer.  The 
“  face,  when  we  are  born,  is  no  lefs 
“  tender  than  any  other  part  of  the 
“  body  ;  ’tis  ufe  alone  hardens  it,  and 
“  makes  it  more  able  to  endure  the 
“  cold.  And,  therefore,  the  Scythian 
“  philofopher  gave  a  very  fignificant 
“  anfwer  to  the  Athenian,  W'ho  wondered 
(i  how  he  could  go  naked  in  froft  and 

“  fnow. 
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“  fnow.  ‘  How,’  faid  the  Scythian,  ‘  can 
“  you  endure  your  face  expofed  to  the 
<l  lharp  winter  air  ?’  *  My  face  is  ufed 

“  to  it,’  faid  the  Athenian.  ‘  Think  me 
<{  all  face,’  replied  the  Scythian.  ‘  Our 
<£  bodies  will  endure  any  thing  that 
<£  from  the  beginning  they  are  accuf- 
“  tomed  to.” 

Added  to  the  celebrity  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
name,  there  is  fo  much  truth  in  this 
obfervation,  and  it  has  taken  fuch  deep 
hold  in  the  minds  of  many  fenfible  men 
and  women,  that  I  fear  I  lhall  have  the 
fame  arduous  talk  which  I  experienced 
with  my  valuable  friends,  in  attempting 
to  caution  my  readers  again!!  its  unqua¬ 
lified  admiffion.  I  confider  it,  indeed, 
as  one  of  thofe  maxims,  which  ought 
never  to  be  loft  fight  of,  if  our  children 
were  intended  all  their  lives  to  go  naked, 
and  to  live  in  the  open  fields ;  but,  fince 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  this  part 
of  the  world  require  that  men  and  wo¬ 
men  through  life  muft  be  perpetually 
and  unavoidably  expofed  to  dwell  in 
comfortable  habitations,  to  fit  upon  warm 

carpets, 
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carpets,  and  to  fleep  on  blankets  and 
feather-beds,  it  certainly  behoves  us  fo 
to  regulate  their  cloathing  in  infancy, 
as  equally  to  guard  againft  the  ill  effects 
of  either  extreme.  If  we  take  a  view 
of  the  brute  creation,  we  fhall  find  that 
Nature  hath  kindly  provided  them  with 
cloathing  agreeable  to  the  climates  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  live.  In 
winter  their  coats  thicken,  in  fummer 
their  fkins  are  fleek  and  glofly ;  in  the 

*  N* 

regions  of  perpetual  fro  ft  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  the  fofteft  and  the  clofeft 
fur ;  and  in  every  region  we  may  ob- 
ferve  external  warmth  to  be  nearly  as 
neceffary  as  internal  nourifhment  for  the 
young  of  almoft  every  animal.  Warm 
rooms  and  impure  air  may  enervate  the 
body,  but  warm  cloathing  can  never  be 
injurious  in  cold  weather.  *  I  am  fo 
thoroughly  convinced  that  pure  air  and 
a  warm  Ik  in  are  indifpenfably  neceflary 
for  children,  that  I  never  behold  them 
with  naked  breads,  legs,  and  arms, 
however  hardy  and  robuft,  that  I  do 
not  anticipate  the  horrid  confequences 

of 
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of  angina,  of  croup,  or  of  pedtoral  or 
inteftinal  inflammation. 

I  had  fcarcely  time  to  make  thefe  re* 
flexions,  before  my  attention  was  caught 
by  another  paflage,  perhaps  equally 
true,  and  equally  pregnant  with  mil- 
chief. 

u  As  for  his  diet,  it  ought  to  be  very 
a  plain  and  Ample  ;  and,  if  I  might  ad- 
u  vife,  flefh  fliould  be  forborn  as  long 
“  as  he  is  in  coats,  or  at  leaft  till  he  is 
u  one  or  two  years  old..  But,  whatever 
€f  advantage  this  may  be  to  his  prefent 
a  and  future  health  and  ftrength,  I  fear 
“  it  will  hardly  be  confented  to  by  pa- 
u  rents,  milled  by  the  cuftom  of  eating 
€C  too  much  flefli  themfelves,  who  will 
“  be  apt  to  think  their  children,  as  they 
u  do  themfelves,  in  danger  to  be  ftarved, 
“  if  they  have  not  flelh  at  leaft  once  a 
u  day.  This  I  am  fure,  children  would 
“  breed  their  teeth  with  much  lefs  dan- 
u  ger,  be  freer  from  difeafes  whilft 
“  they  were  little,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion  of  an  healthy  and  ftrong  confti- 

65  tution 
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“  tution  much  furer,  if  they  were  not 
(l  crammed  fo  much  as  they  are  by 
“  fond  mothers  and  foolifh  fervants, 
“  and  were  kept  wholly  from  flefh, 
“  the  firft  three  or  four  years  of  their 
“  lives.” 

If  infants  are  indulged  with  wine 
and  animal  food,  they  in  general  foon 
become  vigorous  and  ftrong,  their 
cheeks  ruddy,  and  they  carry  about 
with  them  the  external  marks  of  health ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  fuch  children  are 
more  prone  to  eruptions  and  other  hu¬ 
mours,  perhaps  lefs  fo,  than  thofe  that 
are  more  poorly  nourifhed  ;  but  of  this 
I  am  certain,  their  powers  of  life  are 
too  much  excited,  and  every  infantile 
difeafe  to  which  they  are  liable  falls 
upon  them  with  double  violence.  Pa¬ 
rents,  therefore,  ought  moll:  diligently 
to  aim  at  the  happy  medium.  In  the 
days  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  diet  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  country  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now ;  and  we  need  not 
be  furprifed  to  hear  him  give  directions 
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in  the  feeding  of  children,  which,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  has  been  the  death 
of  thoufands ;  fo  dangerous  is  it  for  a 
general  rule  to  be  offered  by  one,  whofe 
opinions  it  may  become  a  fafhionable 
thing  to  adopt. 

Where  children  are  naturally  remark¬ 
ably  flrong  and  vigorous,  where  they 
have  ruddy  cheeks,  firm  flefh,  with 
mottled  legs  and  arms  ;  fo  long  as  thefe 
charadteriftic  marks  of  rude  health  con¬ 
tinue,  Mr.  Locke’s  regimen  will  be  pro¬ 
per,  at  leaft  fuch  children  will  thrive 
very  well,  and  will  ftand  the  belt  chance 
to  continue  free  from  difeafe  under  fuch 
abftinence  from  animal  food;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  where  they  are  naturally  pu¬ 
ny,  have  pale  countenances,  a  flaccid 
fkin,  and  other  concomitant  marks  of 
feeble  powers  of  animalization,  which 
in  the  prefent  age,  from  a  variety  of 
caufes,  is  become  a  very  common  cafe, 
the  regimen  recommended  by  Mr.  Locke 
will  alrnoft  to  a  certainty  terminate  in 
ricketts  or  dropfy.  To  this  caufe  it  is 

owing 
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owing  that  fo  many  of  the  parifh  infants, 
which  are  fent  out  to  be  ftarved  upon 
two  fhillings  and  fixpence  per  week  in 
the  environs  of  London,  may  be  feen 
with  hollow  eyes,  hairy  arms,  wrinkled 
fk  Ins,  large  joints,  or  big  bellies. 

The  lovely  wife  of  my  friend  had 
brought  him  a  number  of  children, 
which,  when  in  health,  were  beautiful 
in  the  extreme ;  their  filver  locks,  and 
their  fmooth  and  crimfon  cheeks,  on 
which  the  capillary  arteries  were  vifible 
to  the  naked  eye,  together  with  the 
clear  and  almoft  tranlparent  white  of 
their  necks  and  breads,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  foinething  fuperior  to  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals,  had  marked 
them  to  the  eye  of  common  obfervers 
as  what  is  generally  called  the  picture 
of  health.  But  the  medical  phyfiogno-. 
mift  could  eafily  difcern  the  latent  mif- 
chief,  the  true  fcrophulous  taint,  through 
this  thin  and  tranlparent  veil.  They 
were  thriving,  however,  under  a  regi- 
men  of  generous  nourilhment,  till,  un- 
_  •>  fortunately^ 
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fortunately,  a  fudden  appearance  of  the 
cynaiiche  parotidaa ,  or  mumps,  (which 
in  one  of  them  terminated  in  fuppura- 
tion)  together  with  a  perufal  of  Mr. 
Locke’s  eflay,  occasioned  an  entire  al¬ 
teration  in  my  friend’s  ideas,  and  from 
this  period  a  rapid  change  took  place 
'  in  the  appearance  of  his  progeny. 

But  the  length  of  thefe  reflections 
will  prevent,  and  perhaps  render  it  un- 
neceflary  for  me  to  give,  a  detail  of  the 
converfation  which  took  place  upon  this 
occafion.  And  fhould  any  faftidious 
reader  confider  my  paper  of  this  day  as 
a  dull  one,  I  have  only  to  requeft  that 

he  will  throw  it  out  of  the  collection, 

•  / 

by  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  forae 
fond  parent,  who,  either  by  pampering 
or  ftarving,  may  be  ruining  the  confti- 
tution  of  a  favourite  child. 

N.  H. 
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I  CANNOT  refufe  my  confent  to  the 
republication  of  the  following  extradls 
from  the  chemical  review  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine. 

If  the  Harringtonian  theory  of  the 
atmofphere  is  no  longer  a  theory,  but  a 
concatenation  of  fails,  every  thing  which 
tends  toward  its  eftablifhment  is  of  con- 
fequence  in  the  prefent  disjointed  period 
of  aerial  philofopliy.  But  if,  on  the 

F  f  con- 
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contrary,  it  is  an  error,  a  mere  hypo- 
thefis,  ‘and  that  a  fallacious  one,  let  it 
experience  the  fate  of  many  other  hypo- 
thefes,  let  it  be  configned  to  neglect 
and  oblivion  ;  but  fir  it  let  its  principles 
be  fairly  and  publicly  canvafied,  and, 
as  its  ingenious  author  hath  fomewhere 
obferved,  let  the  world  be  umpire.  Let 
it  not,  however,  be  fuppofed  that  a 
complete  view  of  this  hitherto  neglected 
writer's  opinions  hath  been  given  in  the 
Medical  Spectator  ;  for  what  hath 
been  communicated  through  the  me- 

\*y 

dium  of  this  publication,  is  a  fmall 
part  only  of  what  may  be  collected 
by  thole  who  are  more  deeply  verfed  in 
the  fcience  of  chemiftry. 


*  1  v 
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“  A  Letter  addrejfed  to  Dr.  Frieflley ,  Mcffrs.  Cct- 
vcndijb,  Lavoifer ,  and  Kirwan ,  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  their  newly-adopted  Opinions  of  Inflam¬ 
mable  and  Dephlogi/licatcd  Airs  forming  Water , 
<?/W  the  Acids  being  compounded  of  the  different 
Kinds  of  Air ,  fallacious .  By  Robert  Har¬ 

rington,  A/,  £). 

“  The  writer  of  this  Letter  appears  to  have  de¬ 
dicated  no  inconfiderable  fhare  of  his  life  to  che¬ 
mical  enquiry,  and  particularly  to  an  inveftigation 
of  the  nature  of  air,  and  its  application  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  to  various  other  proceffes 
in  nature.  His  prefent  work  having  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  of  the  newly-adopted  opinions  of  in¬ 
flammable  and  dephlogiflicated  airs  forming 
water,  be.  we  were  induced  to  take  a  retrofpedtive 
view  of  his  former  publications,  to  which  he  fo 
frequently  refers,  and  in  which  his  opinions  are 
fo  diametrically  op  polite  to  thofe  which  have  been 
favourably  received,  and  indeed  almoft  univerfally 
adopted,  that  we  are  not  furprized  to  hear  him 
complain  of  the  negledt  which  the  world  has  paid 
to  his  labours,  and  of  the  unfavourable  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  hitherto  received  ;  more 
efpecially  when  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that,  in  point  of  language,  his  fyflem  is  not  drawn 
lip  with  that  care  and  propriety  which  it  merits. 
But  we  mud:  at  the  fame  time  own,  that  our  in- 
duflry  hath  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  perufal 

F  f  2  of 
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of  all  his  works.  His  drd  volume  is  intituled, 
A  Philofophical  and  Experimental  Enquiry  into  the 
jirft  and  general  Principles  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Lfe,&c.&c.  1781. 

“We  were  ourfelves  fo  much  fatisfied  with 
Dr.  Priedley’s  theory  of  refpiration,  which  con- 
dders  the  air  as  receiving  phlogifton  from  the  blood, 
that  we  did  not  readily  adopt  the  reafoning  of 
Dr.  Harrington,  till  the  various  arguments  which 
he  brings  in  lupport  of  it  carried  irrefiftible  con- 
vidlion  along  with  them  ;  and  we  now  acknowledge 
ourfelves  obliged  to  him  for  a  fyftetn  which,  we 
are  perfuaded,  will  be  of  the  utmod  confequence 
to  fcience,  as  we  forefee,  that,  whenever  it  is 
generally  received,  almoft  all  that  has  been  done 
on  the  fubjedt  of  air,  at  lead:  the  conclujions  that 
have  been  drawn,  during  the  laft  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  by  the  refpedive  gentlemen  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addreffed,  mud  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and 
that  even  Dr.  Crawford’s  celebrated  theory  of  ani¬ 
mal  heat,  which  approaches  the  neared  to  Dr.  Har¬ 
rington’s,  mud  be  newly  modeled  ;  becaufe  that 
theory,  which,  with  Dr.  Harrington’s,  demon¬ 
dr  ates  heat  to  be  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  atmoiphere,  leads  the  unwary  enquirer  into  an 
opinion  that  the  fun  is  not  the  fource  of  heat  to 
this  globe,  whild,  on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Harring¬ 
ton’s  theory  not  only  demondrates  the  exidence 
of  heat  in  the  atmofphere,  but  at  the  fame  time 
adually  points  out  the  manner  in  which  that  heat 
is  communicated  by  the  fun. 

“  The  many  new  opinions  which  have  been 
publifhed  on  the  fubjedl  of  air,  and  which  have 
been  contradicting  each  other  during  the  lad  twenty 
years,  have  not  only  led  to  this  new  do&rine  re- 
3  fpe&ing 
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fpe&ing  the  fun,  but  have  even  given  rife  to 
doubts  concerning  the  exigence  of  fuch  a  princi¬ 
ple  as  phlogifton .  Thefe  extravagant  opinions,  ad¬ 
ded  to  that  of  water  being  formed  of  inflammable 
and  dephlogiflicated  air,  are  like  the  abfurdities 
into  which  philofophers  were  driven  before  they 
would  admit  that  the  earth,  together  with  the 
whole  planetary  fyffem,  moved  round  the  fun,  as 
a  common  centre  of  attraction, 

“  We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  modern  ingenious 
philofophers  and  aerial  chemifts  are  returning  to 
the  original  idea,  that  phlogifton  not  only  exifts, 
but  that  it  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  mechanifm 
of  nature.  Dr.  Harrington,  fo  far  from  having 
loft  fight  of  this  great  agent,  has  extended  its  in¬ 
fluence  fo  as  to  confider  it  an  eflential  and  vital 
part  of  the  atmofphere. 

“  We  here  declare  that  we  entirely  adopt  his 
conclulions  in  this  refpeCl;  and  we  appeal  to  time, 
as  the  only  arbiter  of  this  and  many  other  dis¬ 
putes.  We  even  flatter  ourfelves  that  that  time 
draws  very  near,  when  Dr.  Prieftley,  whom  we 
confider  as  an  ardent  purfuer  of  truth,  muft  dis¬ 
cover,  and,  we  hope ,  will  publicly  acknowledge, 
what  his  own  ingenious  experiments  have  already 
publicly  confirmed,  that  in  refpeCt  to  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  phlogifticated  and  sfrphlogifticated  airs, 
and  the  procefs  of  refpiration,  he  hath  been 
maintaining  opinions  palpably  erroneous ;  that 
whilfl  he  hath  defervedly enjoyed  the  honoursof  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  applaufe  of  Europe,  for 
his  many  and  ingenious  experiments  on  the  lubjeCt 
of  air,  a  difcovery  of  the  true  fyftem  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  with  its  relative  connexion  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  hath  been  referved  for  Dr. 

F  f  3  '  Har- 
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Harrington,  who  bath  hitherto  reaped  only  oblo* 
quy  and  reproach. 

His  prefent  work  concludes  with  a  bold  and 
animated  challenge  to  the  gentlemen  concerned, 
either  to  defend  their  opinions,  or  to  renounce 
them.  We  confider  their  lad  opinion,  viz.  that 
water  confifts  of  inflammable  and  ^phlogifticated 
air,  as  already  renounced. 

“  We  fincerely  wifh  him  to  perfift  in  thefe  im¬ 
portant  enquiries.  Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  only 
in  general  terms  on  this  fubjedt.  In  feme  future 
number  we  mean  to  adduce  particular  p adages 
from  his  three  volumes,  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  our  general  remarks. 

Philofophical  TrarfaClions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London .  Vol.  LXXIX .  for  the  Tear  ij 89. 
Part  1. 

Art.  II.  Objections  to  the  Experiments  and  Obferva - 
tions  relating  to  the  principle  of  Acidity ,  the  Com - 
pojition  of  E  ater  and  Phlogijlon  confidered  \  with 
further  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  fame 
SubjeCi .  BytheRev.Jofepb  Ptiefley}  LL.DF.R.S. 

“  The  decompofition  of  water  is  not  the  only  che¬ 
mical  fubjedt:  on  which,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society,  contradidlory 
conclufions  have  been  drawn.  We  have  been 
taught  that  water  is  compounded  of  inflammable 
and  dephlogifticated  air;  and  the  truth  of  the 
dodhine  has  been  fupported  by  an  appeal  to  expe¬ 
riments  condudled  in  ihe  bottles  and  glafles  of  the 
firft  chemical  experimentalifls  of  the  age.  In  fadt, 
however  highly,  and  however  juftly,  philofophers 
may  value  experimental  enquiries,  to  us  it  appears 
evident  that  the  rage  for  experiment  hath  been 

car- 
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carried  much  too  far;  for  thoufands  of  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  and  obtruded  on  the  pub- 
lick,  within  the  lafh  twenty  years,  from  which 
no  juft  or  ufeful  dcduftions  whatever  have  been 
drawn*,  whilft  the  theory  of  Dr.  Harrington, 
which  aflerts,  and,  in  our  opinion,  with  fewer  and 
lefs  oftentatious  experiments,  fatisfacftorily  proves, 
that  atmofpherical  air  is  compounded  of  fire ,  water, 

*  and  the  mephitic  acid ,  on  which  a  juft  idea  of  the 
life  of  animals,  the  growth  of  vegetables,  and 
many  other  important  procefles  in  nature  depends, 
bath  been  prevented  from  making  its  way  in  the 
world,  by  the  erroneous  conclufions  drawn  from 
many  of  thofe  experiments  to  which  we  allude. 

66  We  are  happy,  however,  to  find  the  author  of 
the  paper  before  us,  who  is  unqueftionably  the 
mod  celebrated  of  chemical  experimentalifts,  a 
fecond  time  giving  up  the  doctrine  of  the  decom- 
pofition  of  water,  which  he  now  appears  to  be 
clearly  convinced  is  an  erroneous  idea.  It  gives  us 
pleafure  alfo,  to  find  him  ftanding  forth  fo  Hr  a 
champion  for  the  exiftence  of  phlogifton  as  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Harrington,  that  inflammable  air 
confifts  of  that  principle  united  with  water.  From 
thefe  favourable  omens  we  cannot  help  flattering 
ourfelves  that  he  will  very  foon  be  convinced  that 
phlogifton  is  not  only  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  inflammable  air,  but,  in  a  Idler  proportion, 
that  it  is  the  grand  vital  principle  of  the  atmo- 
fphere;  and  that  he  will,  finally,  become  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  theory  of  that  intuited  philofopher, 
whole  chemical  difcoveries ,  more  especially  on  the 
fubjedt  of  the  atmofphere,  however  inattentively 
drawn  up  in  point  of  'knguage,  are,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  the  moll  important,  by  far  the  mod  import¬ 
ant, 
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ant,  of  any  that  the  eighteenth  century  hath  hi¬ 
therto  produced. 

“  Should  the  celebrity  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  name, 
as  an  aerial  chemift,  fo  far  influence  and  prejudice 
the  minds  of  our  readers  as  to  induce  them  to 
conflaer  thefe  as  very  bold  and  unwarrantable  af- 
fertions,  we  pledge  ourfelves  to  produce  incon¬ 
trovertible  arguments  in  fupport  of  them.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  fufficient  at  prefent  to  refer  to  this 
dodfcrine  of  the  decompofition  of  water,  which  is 
an  erroneous  conclufion,  drawn  from  experiments 
which  demonftrably  prove  the  truth  of  Dr.  Har¬ 
rington’s  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  ;  for  the  refult  of  thofe  experiments  is  pre- 
cifely  fuch  as  we  had  a  right  to  expert  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  that  theory. 

“  But,  for  an  argument  perhaps  flill  more  fa- 
tisfaftory  to  the  generality  of  our  readers  of  the 
truth  of  our  aflertions,  we  wdll  appeal  to  the  ne- 
cefiity  which  we  forefee  Dr.  Prieft ley  will  be  under 
if  he  perfeveres,  as  w'e  flncerely  hope  he  will,  in 
his  aerial  enquiries  of  reverjing  the  names  of  phlo- 
giflicated  and  Jfphlogifticated  air.  Whenever  this 
ingenious  chemift  fhall  acknowledge,  that  what  he 
hath  hitherto  denominated  phlogiflicated  air  is 
air  deprived  of  part  of  its  phlogifton,  and  that 
^phlogiflicated  air  is  air  containing  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  that  principle  than  atmofpherical,  though 
a  lefs  than  inflammable  air,  our  readers  will  then 
remember  that  fuch  alteration  of  thefe  names  has 
now  been  foretold,  and  that,  on  the  completion  of 
this  prediction,  perhaps  the  general  reception  of 
Dr.  Harrington’s  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
aimofphere  may  finally  depend. 


“  Should 
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“  Should  it  appear  extraordinary  that  the  name 
of  Dr.  Harrington  Ihould  fo  repeatedly  occur  in 
the  review  of  a  paper  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  which 
the  name  of  Dr.  Harrington  has  not  once  been 
mentioned,  we  would  offer,  as  an  apology,  that 
his  name  ought  to  have  been  mentioned ,  and  that  we. 
conlider  every  valuable  paper,  and  every  well- 
conduCted  experiment,  on  the  decompofition.  of 
water,  the  principle  of  acidity,  phlogifton,  and,  in 
fhort,  every  chemical  difquifition  which  leads  to  a 
difcovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  atmofphere, 
and,  of  courie,  its  relative  connexion  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  to  the  proceffes  of  combuffion, 
putrefaction,  and  perhaps  fermentation,  as  fo  many 
neceffary  and  previous  Reps,  leading  to  that  im¬ 
portant  objedt,  which  he  hath,  in  our  opinion, 
long  fince  attained.” 

14  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Triejlley ,  Mejf  Cavendijhy  Lavoi- 
fier ,  and  Kirwan ,  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
their  newly  adopted  opinions  of  inflammable  and 
dephlogijlicated  airs  forming  water ,  and  the  acids 
being  compounded  of  the  diff  erent  kinds  of  air ,  are 
fallacious .  By  Robert  Harrington ,  M.  D.  (Con¬ 
tinued  from  Gent.  Mag,  17S9,  841J 

“  Previous  to  our  taking  a  more  complete  re¬ 
trospective  view  of  this  writer's  former  publication, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  expeCted  that  we  Ihould  at¬ 
tend  more  particularly  to  the  work  immediately 
before  us.  He  fets  out  with  obferving,  that  the 
theory  to  which  he  objeCts,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  under  the  fanCtion  of  fuch  great  and  re- 
fpeCtable  names,  is  in  direCl  oppofition  to  all  our 
rudiments  and  eftablifhed  principles  in  chemiflry. 
If  water,  as  hath  been  alierted,  is  formed  of  in¬ 
flammable 
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flammable  and  dfephlogiflicated  air,  he  {hews,  by 
very  juft  and  accurate  reafoning  (fee  pp.  2,  3), 
that  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  nitre  would  make 
dirtily  the  lame  body  as  water,  and  of  courfe, 
that  gunpowder  and  water  are  nearly  the  fame 
thing. 

tl  In  the  fecond  fcdlion  it  is  fhewn,  by  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  a  true  chemical  and  philolb- 
phical  manner,  how  water  and  fixed  air  are  formed 
in  the  deflagration  of  bodies.  But  in  the  metallic 
combujtion  [jee  p.  14J  we  can  more  clearly  mark  the 
decompofjtions.  As  iron  is  an  earth  united  to  phlogi - 
Jlon ,  fo  the  water  and  acid ,  which  form  the  rcfiduum 
of  empyreal  air ,  when  burnt  or  decompounded ,  we 
can  clearly  find  in  the  calx  of  iron.  Dr.  F riefl ley y 
in  reviving  the  calx  with  inflammable  ai?\  hath  dfi~ 
covered  the  water  which  the  phlogi  jlon  expels ;  and  it 
is  well  known  to  chemijls  that  they  repel  one  another. 

“  His  third  fectior,  is  upon  the  compofition  of 
fixed  air;  and  having,  in  the  former,  fhewn  that 
an  acid  and  water  are  produced  upon  the  decom- 
pofition  of  fixed  air,  in  this  he  produces  experi¬ 
ments  in  proof  of  it;  to  which  we  lit u ft  refer  the 
reader. 

te  The  fourth  fed! ion  appears  to  us  ftill  more 
important.  It  is  on  the  burning  of  dephlogifti- 
cated  and  inflammable  airs-,  and  in  this  iedlion  he 
fatisfadtorily  explains  and  reconciles  the  different 
experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendifh  and  Dr.  Prieftley, 
fhewing  that  the  acid  fometimes  efcapes,  and  is 
fometimes  left ;  that  it  comes  from  the  dephlo- 
gifticated  air;  and  that  the  efcape  of  the  acid  is 
the  caufe  of  that  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the 
exploflon  of  gunpowder. 


“  Che - 
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<c  Chemijls  (he  adds)  never  thought  of  the  acid 
efcaping  united  with  fire  ;  but  this  is  clearly  the  cafe . 
To  afcertain  this,  I  took  a  quantity  of  inflammable 
air ,  and  made  it  pefs  into  a  vejfel ',  filed  with  flroiig  ni¬ 
trous  acid ,  with  its  mouth  downwards.  By  this  pro- 
cefs  it  imbibes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  nitrous  acid. 
To  afcertain  this ,  1  pa  [Jed  a  part  of  the  inflammable 
air  through  water ,  and  received  the  nitrous  acid  f  om 
it  again ,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  true  nitrous  acid. 
This  inflammable  air,  and  the  nitrous  acid,  if  fire  is 
put  to  them  in  a  clofe  veffel,  will  explode  \  but ,  if 
the  acid  is  taken  from  it,  it  lofes  this  power. 

,  “  There  is  ^  an  evident  mixture  of  inflammable  air 

and  the  nitrous  acid;  when  fired,  there  is  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  Water  left  in  the  refduum ,  juft  an - 
fwering  to  that  water  which  inflammable  air  is  known 
to  contain  ;  but  the  phlogiflon  and  the  nitrous  acid 
have  dfiappeared.  The  phlogifton,  which  is  fre 
highly  neutralifed  and  concentrated,  is  decompounded, 
the  fire  flying  off  with  the  nitrous  acid.  That  it  has 
efcaped  with  fire  is  certain,  from  there  being  little  or 
none  in  the  refduum  ;  and  certainly  chemijls  will  not 
argue  that  the  nitrous  acid  could  be  changed  into 
water .  But,  to  fet  aflde  fuch  unchemical  ideas,  the 
refduum  is  far  floor t,  in  weight,  to  the  inflammable 
air  and  acid. 

tc  Dr.  Harrington  conceives  the  experiment  to 
be  erroneous,  which  chemifls  have  thought  latis- 
faflorily  proved,  that  phlogiflon  and  dephlogifli- 
cated  air  form  fixed  air;  fee  p.  35. 

“  If  our  limits  would  permit,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  fhew  that  Dr.  Harrington,  in  his 
fourth  fedion,  haffi  proved  that  the  experiments 
of  thefe  celebrated  philofophers  diredly  contradid 
their  own  theories,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  efta- 
i  blifh 
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blifh  his.  But,  as  the  laid  article  which  came  un¬ 
der  our  confideration  fufficiently  fhews  that  thefe 
unchemical  theories  are  now  no  longer  maintained 
by  the  gentlemen  concerned,  it  is  unneceffary  for 
us  to  purfue  the  fubjedt  any  further.  All,  there- 
fore,  that  remains  for  us  to  do  is,  to  acknowledge 
ourfelves  obliged  to  the  writer  of  this  letter  (which 
bears  date  fo  long  fince  as  the  ioth  of  March  1788) 
for  his  refolution  in  publickly  landing  forth  as  the 
afferter  of  what  he  knows  and  feels  to  be  the  truth. 
We  confider  attention  to  accuracy  and  corre&nefs 
of  exp  re  fli  on  but  as  the  minor  duty  of  reviewers, 
who  ought  to  take  every  opportunity  of  promoting 
the  caufe  of  fcience  and  of  truth.  We  have  ob- 
ferved,  with  real  concern,  the  faults  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  a  writer,  feverely  and  farcadically 
pointed  out,  whilft  his  difcoveries  as  a  philofopher 
have  been  either  totally  mifunderftood,  piraticaily 
invaded,  or  negleded,  and  defpifed.  And,  in  one 
review  of  eftablifhed  reputation,  whofe  decilions 
upon  other  occafions  we  have  often  had  reafon  to 
admire,  we  have,  with  ftill  greater  concern,  feen 
him  accufed  of  hobbling  after  Dr.  Prieftley  *.  In 

anfvver 

*  It  is  a  very  degrading  and  unpleafing  circum fiance,  that 
controverfial  writers  fliould  ufe  thefe  harfli  expreilions.  We 
with  we  could  acquit  Dr.  Harrington  of  having  given  into 
them  ;  but,  though  we  cannot  entirely  do  this,  we  can  readily 
make  allowance  for  a  man  who  hath  buffered  ten  yeais  of  mor¬ 
tification  and  negleft,  and  other  irritating  circumftances,  from 
his  opponents,  whom,  notwithflanding,  he  appears  happy  upon 
every  occafion  to  fpeak  of  in  the  warmeft  terms  of  a  p  pi  a  ufe, 
which  will  appear  from  the  following  paragraph,  pSi.of  his 
Experimental  Enquiry  :  u  I  mud  not  pafs  over  the  opinion  of 
the  great  Dr.  Prieftley,  that  ingenious  invert] gator  of  nature,  who 
is  defervedly  erteemed  the  firrt  philofopher  of  his  time,  and 
whofe  opinion 3  and  experiments  are  anxioufly  fought  after  by 
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anfwer  to  this  ridiculous  and  unjuftifiable  charge, 
we  would  obferve,  that  Dr.  Prieftley  himfelf,  if  he 
wiflies  to  attain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
this  very  fubjedt,  on  which  he  has  already  gained 
fuch  repeated  marks  of  public  applaufe,  mult  con- 
defcend  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  Dr.  Harrington.” 

thewhole  world.  But  the  greateft  men  that  have  lived  have 
been  known  to  err  ;  for  Nature’s  operations  are  fo  myfterious, 
that  man,  in  his  refearches  for  inveftigating  them,  is  often  mif- 
taken.  When  I  confider  that  this  excellent  philofopher  has  pub- 
lifhed  an  opinion  on  Refpiration  and  the  ufe  of  the  blood,  which 
is  direCtly  contradictory  to  mine,  I  am  prepared  for  the  difficult 
afient  of  my  readers.  But  no  man,  let  him  be  ever  fo  eminent, 
ftiould  be  implicitly  followed,  but  fhould  have  an  impartial 
canvafs  before  the  public.  For  my  part,  no  man’s  opinion  fhall 
ever  withhold  my  humble  refearches,  or  prevent  me  from  exer- 
cifing  my  judgement ;  therefore  I  fhall  here,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
give  a  candid  inveftigation  of  this  great  queftion,  and  let  the 
World  be  umpire ;  for  it  is  a  queftion  of  the  firlt  moment  to 
mankind,  and  deferves  the  moft  candid  and  ferious  confideration; 
for  the  nobleft  purfuit  is  that  of  fearching  into  the  grand  arcana 
of  Nature,  therein  worfhiping  and  contemplating  upon  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  God,  the  Great  Author  of  all  things ;  which  pur- 
fuits  will  exalt  our  fpecies  above  the  reft  of  animals,  and  make 
lis  feel  our  immortality.” 
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SATURDAY,  March 


Vivet  po/l  futterd  virtus. 


u  On  Death’s  cold  tomb  muft  flourifti  Fame.5’ 


Gj  ‘ove  of  Fancy . 


IT  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  and 
one  that  has  been  made  and  repeated 
a  thoufand  times,  and  which  will  here¬ 
after  be  repeated  a  thoufand  times  more, 
that  fame,  for  which  literary  men  of 
the  fineft  genius  and  the  moft  deferving 
minds  have  perhaps  the  moft  anxious 
defire,  is  often  withheld  by  the  world 

G  g  '  till 
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till  it  is  too  late  to  gratify  the  feelings  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  has  been  fairly  and  ho¬ 
nourably  earned.  The  prefent  age  abounds 
with  inftances  of  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark,  but  perhaps  in  none  is  it  more 
ftrikingly  difplayed  than  in  the  juft  and 
elegant  tribute  of  pofthumous  applaufe 
which  hath  fo  lately  iflued  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Beddoes ;  and  I  feel  uncom¬ 
mon  fatisfaCtion  in  being  able  to  allure 
my  readers,  that  this  gentleman’s  Ana¬ 
lysis  of  Mayow’s  chemical  Opinions  is 
as  juft  and  accurate  as  his  reflections 
are  manly  and  generous ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  had  the  talk  in  which  ( baud 
pajjibus  equis)  1  am  now  engaged  de¬ 
volved  upon  him,  that  he  would  have 
felt  equal,  pleafure  in  doing  the  fame 
juftice  to  injured  living  merit  which  he 
hath  fhewn  to  neglected  and  departed 
genius. 

After  the  fuccefsful  eulogium  of 
Dr.  Beddoes,  any  attempt  to  leflen  or 
depreciate,  or  even  to  exaggerate,  the 
genius  of  Mayow  would  be  futile  and 

.  fallacious. 
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fallacious.  It  muft  indeed  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that,  in  many  of  his  experi¬ 
ments,  Mayow  is  certainly  equal  to  the 
beft  of  our  modern  moll;  celebrated  aerial 
philofophers.  But  I  would  go  further 
than  this  ;  I  would  fay,  that,  in  his 
doctrines  and  dedu&ions  from  thofe 
experiments,  he  often  advances  conti- 
derably  beyond  them  ;  for  he  proves, 
by  the  teft  of  experiment,  that  the  ge*- 
neral  aerial  opinion  of  his  own  age  was 
true,  that  the  exiftence  of  life  and  flame 
equally  depends  upon  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  pabulum  from  the  atmofphere 
— a  u  splendid  truth,”  which,  till 
lately,  was  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  modern  chemical  philofophy. 
If  any  veftige  or  remnant  of  old  che~ 
miftry  yet  remains  uneradicated  from 
the  minds  of  my  readers,  it  will  be 
unneceflary  to  produce  one  Angle  in- 
ftance  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  that 
the  exiftence  of  life  and  flame  depends 
upon  the  communication  of  a  pabulum 
from  the  atmofphere  ;  for  it  has  been 

G  g  2  regu- 
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regularly  handed  down  as  a  felf-evident 
fail  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  till  the 
sera  of  Dr.  Black.  But,  as  modern  phi- 
lofophy  hath  fo  puzzled  and  confounded 
the  plainell:  and  the  mod:  naked  chemi¬ 
cal  fails,  it  may  be  proper  to  produce 
one  or  two  quotations,  which  I  fhall 
take  from  a  writer  who  flourifhed  in 
the  fame  century,  though  nearly  fifty 
years  previous  to  Mayow. 

iS  Reftat  igitur  ut  tenuis  et  fyncerus 
u  aer  idcirco  fit  necefifarius,  ut  jlamma 
“  tanquam  pabulum  accedat,  et  libero 
“  flatu  alius  aliufque  accedens,  quafi 
“  pajlionem  fe  offerat  flammae  devoran- 
“  dam.  Velim  equidem  animum  co- 
(l  gitationemque  referri  ad  ignem,  qui 
6i  in  medicis  cucurbitulis  aut  in  anguflo 
“  conclavi  diligentur  obturate  concludi- 
“  tur.  Hunc  enim  magnam  ambientis 
“  aeris  partem  absorbere,  id  plane  de- 
“  clarat,  quod  dum  rime  vel  tenuifli- 
“  mse  patefient  atque  referabuntur,  con- 
“  fedim  ac  repente  fumma  vi  novus 
u  intro  aer  irruet  et  fe  ingurgitabit,  ut 

“  eum 
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<<£  eum  nimirum  refarciat  qui  ante 
u  fuerit  exhaujlus* .” 

“  Aerem  nobis  circumfufum  arteri- 
<l  arum  pulfu  corporis  univerfi  calorem, 
“  eum  vero  quern  fpirando  ducimus 
“  unius  maxime  cordis  calorem  refpira- 
“  tione  tueri  et  confervare.  Quoad  vi- 
<£  vimus  neceflario  fpiritum  de  coelo 
“  ducimus,  nec  animus  fine  anima,  nec 
u  anima  fine  fpiritu  et  acre,  teneri  con- 
“  fervarique  poteft-j-.” 

“  Non  enim  externus  ae'r,  rudis,  fri- 
<c  gidus  et  impurus,  et  derepente  irruens 
“  fieri  poteft  interioris  fpiritusconveniens 
11  pabulum,  fed  hunc  quemadmodum 
4t  et  alimenta  necefie  eft  paulatim  mu- 
u  tari  et  familiarem  innato  fpiritui 
“  qualitatem,  longiulcula  mora  recipere. 
“  Poft  haec  autem  elaboratus  diligenter 
“  fpiritus,  in  JiniJlrum  cordis  ventricu- 
“  lum  arripitur,  ex  quo,  accedente 
“  etiam  fanguinis  vapore,  qui  ex  dextro 

*  Fernell.  “  De  Spirit,  et  innato  Calido,”  Lib.  IV. 
Cap.  iii.  p.  146. 

f  Ibid.  “De  Morb.  Cauf.”  p  369, 

G  g  3  <{  ven- 
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44  ventriculo  perm  an  a  v  it,  vi  cordis  infita, 
44  ejufque  innato  fpiritu  et  ingenti  calo- 
4  4  ris  incendio,  haud  fecus  atque  in  for- 
44  nace  fpiritus  procreatur  vitalis,  qui 
44  demurn  in  orane  corpus  per  arterias 
44  effufus,  falutarem  impertit  toti  calo- 
44  rem  *V5 

Thefc,  it  mu  ft  be  confeffed,  are  ob- 
fcure  hints ;  but  few  readers,  I  believe, 
in  the  prefent  day,  would  have  expecfted 
to  find  fuch  hints  as  thefe  in  Fernellius. 
And  the  firft  quotation  will  fhew,  that 
Mayow,  in  the  following,  has  not  more 
forcibly  exprefled  the  opinion  of  the 
confumption  of  his  nitro-atmofpherical 
particles,  the  pabulum  ignis ,  in  the 
cupping  glafs. 

44  Jam  vero  inquiramus,  qua  ratione 
44  fpatium  in  cucurbitula  ftatim  a  flam- 
44  mae  extindtione  pene  vacuum  fiat. 
44  In  promptu  eft  hie  dicere,  particulas 

*£  igneas,  aereafque  in  flamma  motu  ve- 
u  lociffimo  exagitatas,  valdeque  iare- 

a  fadlas  efie ;  eafdemque  veto  poft 

"  Femell.  De  Fupftion,  et  Humorib.  Lib.  VI.  p.  297. 

44  flammtq 
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c<  flammae  extindttonem  a  motu  fuo 
“  ceffare,  et  condenfari ;  ita  ut  parti- 
€t  culae  iftae  non  amplius  jam  preffime 
u  aeris  ambientis  refiftendae  valeant. 
u  Verum  refponfum  hoc  minus  fatis- 
iC  facere  videtur :  etenim  probabile  eft, 
iC  aerem  flammx  confeitim  immifceri; 
6C  utpote  cui  in  pabulum  cedit ;  ita  ut 
<c  ne  minima  quidam  flarnms  pars  lit, 
u  in  qua  aeris  aliquantulum  non  exiftit: 
“  ut  vero  ii  aer  per  flam  mam  copia 
“  latis  ampla  difieminatus  fuerit,  vide- 
u  tur  quod  idem  poft  flammae  extinc- 
6i  tionem  in  tantum  non  condenfaretur, 
“  quantum  ad  fpatium  adeb  vacuum  in 
u  cucurbitula  efficiendum  requiritur. 

u  Quapropter  ftatuendum  efle  arbi- 
“  tror,  aerem  flammae  immixtum,  per 
“  ejufdem  deflagrationern  particulis  ni- 
ci  tro-aereis  et  elafticis  mox  deprivari ; 
“  ita  ut  aer  ifte  non  tantum  igni  fufti- 
cc  nendo  inidoneus  fiat,  fed  etiam  ela- 
“  tere  fuo  ex  parte  deftituatnr.  Hinc 
u  cum  flamma  in  vitro  inclufa,  parti- 
u  culas  nitro  aereas  exhauferit,  eadem 

G  g  4  “  mox 
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“  mox  expirat,  fpatiumque  intus  con- 
“  tentum,  non  tantum  ob  particularum 
“  ignearum  motum  imminutum,  fed 
“  partim  etiam  ob  particularum  elafti- 
“  carum  defedtum  inftar  vacui  fe  ha- 
i(  bet 

And  now  let  me  declare,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  with  which  I 
confefs  myfelf  to  be  charmed,  that 
thefe  quotations  “  are  not  produced  in 
<!  the  fpirit  of  oftentation,  dil'playing  a 
“  mouldy  llore  of  captious  and  quib- 
“  bling  erudition  for  fuch  erudition 
I  neither  do,  nor  am  1  ambitious  to, 
po fiefs ;  nor  do  they  proceed  from 
“  malice,  in  the  fpirit  of  Macbeth’s 

“  weird  fillers,  employing  her  fpells 

+ 

iC  and  incantations  to  blajl  living  merit.” 
No ;  they  originate  in  the  fpirit  of 
honour  and  integrity,  of  candour  and 
of  truth,  boldly  attempting  to  cheri/h 
and  Jupport  that  living  merit  which  hath 
been  fo  long  and  fo  ungeneroufly 

neglected, 

*  /  > 

*  Mayow,  De  Sp.  Nitr.  Aer.  p.  97. 

There 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  Mayow  difcoverecl  many,  I  will 
not  fay  c<  the  major  part,”  of  thofe 
Jplendid  .truths  which  adorn  the  writings 
of  Prieftley,  Scheele,  Lavoifier,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Goodwyn,  and  other  philofophers 
of  this  day. — Science,  truth,  and  can¬ 
dour,  compel  me  alfo  to  admit,  that 
he  hath  made  fome  considerable  Jleps 
towards  an  anticipation  of  the  Harring- 
tonian  Theory  of  the  Atmofphere  ;  but 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  true 
compofition  of  the  atmofphere  is  too 
large  a  conceffion  to  be  eafily  granted. 
His  nitro-atmofpherical,  or  fire-air  par¬ 
ticles  are  certainly  only  different  names 
for  phlogifton  or  fixed  fire.  But 
Mayow  had  no  idea  of  thefe  being 
combined  with  water  and  the  mephitic 
acid  in  a  ftate  of  neutralifation  And 

when 

*  It  mull  he  owned,  that  Mayow  knew  and  clearly 
expreflfed  the  idea  that  air  is  a  compound  body  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  compofition  itfelf,  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  will  fhew  how  little  he  knew  of  its  real  nature. 

Vis  elaftica,  five  impetus  refiliendi  a  corporum  rigi- 
**  dorum  inflexione  provenit ;  in  quantum  fc.  ea  infiexa 

“  ad 
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when  he  aflerts,  that  certain  bafes  are 
rendered  acid  by  the  acceffion  of  nitro- 
atmofpherical  particles,  or  what  hath 
iince  been  denominated  the  acidifying 
principle,  is  he  not  involved  in  the  fame 
error  and  confufion  in  which  our 
modern  aerial  chemifts  appear  itill  to 
be  triumphing  ? 

So  far  are  thefe  chemical  philofo- 
phers  from  comprehending  the  true 
compofition  of  the  atmofphere,  that 

<e  ad  priftinam  figuram  redire  conantur,  et  quidam  veri- 
“  ftmile  eft  aeris  elaterem  ab  hac  demum  caufa  praecipue 
“  oriri.  Nimirum  arbitrari  fas  ftt,  particulas  nitro- 
“  aereas,  ignearque  iplis  particuiis  aereis  infixas  efte, 
*c  partemque  earum  magis  adlivam  conftituere.  Quan- 
“  quam  enim  particulas  aereas  valde  minutae  fint,  eas- 
cc  detnque  pro  elemento  ftmpliciflimo  vulgo  habeantur, 
mihi  tamen  neceftarium  efte  videtur,  eafdem  quid  com - 
“  pojitum  ftatuer* ;  earumque  partes  alias  ramofas  efte, 
“  fibique  mutuo  tanquam  uncis  invicem  implicitis,  firmiter 
“adhasrere;  alias  veto  maxime  (ubtiles,  folidas,  laEves, 
“  agiles,  igneas,  et  revera  elementares  efte;  quae  inter 
<e  particulas  alteras  firmiter  defixae,  eas  obrigefcere,  effi- 
“  ciunt  i  baud  multo  fecus  ac  ferro  obrigefcentia,  et 
“  elater,  a  particuiis  nitro-aereis  ei  ab  igne  impertitis, 
“  inducuntur,  prout  antea  oftendere  conatus  fum.  In 
“  eo  autem  quod  part'cuiae  aeris  obrigelcentes,  ab  atmo- 
“  fpheras  iis  incumbentis  pondere  compreftas,  inflexae- 
ii  que  le  extendere  connituntur,  vim  aeris  elafticam 
‘4  confiftereexiftimo.”  P.  115. 

they 
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they  confider  it  as  confiding  of  one 
air  incited  within  another,  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  or  the  pyxides  mi - 
rabiles  of  modern  jugglers ;  or  the 
u  partes  ramofas ,  tarn u am  uncis  invi - 
u  implicit is^  of  Mayow.  Hence  it 

is,  that  we  are  perpetually  hearing  of 
the  r&rphlogifticated  air  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  the  pure  or  the  vital  air,  as 
it  has  been  called  by  fome,  being 
properly  /peaking  the  mo/l  proper ,” 
or  “  the  only  proper for  refpiration. 
If  they  wifli  to  extricate  thernfelves 
from  a  labyrinth  of  error  and  per¬ 
plexity,  let  them  diligently  attend  to 
the  arguments  of  Dr.  Harrington,  and 
difcover  that  the  air  of  the  atmoiphere 
is  a  homogeneous  fluid,  confiding  of 
fire  combined  with  the  mephitic  acid 
and  water,  in  a  ftate  of  chemical 
union  ;  that  it  really  contains  no  de- 
phlogiiticated  air,  but  only  one  of  the 
conflituent  parts  of  what  they  have 
falfely  and  injudicioufiy  fo  denomi¬ 
nated,  which  is  in  fa£t  an  aerial  com- 
4  pound, 
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pound,  confifting  of  fire  and  the  nitrous 
or  the  muriatic  acid  and  water.  And 
if  they  will  attend  to  this  gentleman’s 
further  explanations,  they  will  alfo  foon 
difcover  the  true  conftituent  parts  of 
every  other  aerial  compound  with 
which  they  have  long  been  working  in 
the  dark.  They  will  difcover  a  theory 
of  the  formation  of  air,  which  has 
flood  the  teft  of  every  experiment  which 
they  have  been  able  to  contrive,  and 
which  the  author  of  that  theory  him- 
felf  defires  only  their  own  experiments 
to  demonftrate.  But  perhaps  I  am  ad¬ 
drefling  myfelf  in  vain  to  age  and  expe¬ 
rience  ;  I  will  therefore  direcA  what  I 
have  further  to  fay  on  this  important 
fubjecA  to  the  younger  and  more  flexi¬ 
ble,  the  uncontaminated  minds  of  my 
favourite  philofophers  in  embryo. 

And  thefe  I  would  ad  vile  “  to  throw 
€t  away  with  fcorn  (many  of)  the  vague 
u  ideas”  of  our  modern  aerial  philofo¬ 
phers.  I  would  advife  them  to  attend 
diligently  to  the  theories  and  explana- 
T  tions 
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tions  of  Dr.  Black,  till  they  are  well 
grounded  in  his  ideas  of  latent  heat ; 
and  when  they  have  advanced  under 
the  aufpices  of  this  juftly  celebrated 
philofopher  to  that  experiment  in  which 
he  renders  lime-water  turbid  by  ex  {pil¬ 
ing  through  it,  1  would  then  advife 
them  to  guard  againft  the  fallacious  ex¬ 
planation  which  he  has  given  of  that 
important  phenomenon,  which,  if  I 
am  not  ftrangely  miftaken,  was  the 
reverted  guide-pojl  that  led  Dr.  Prieftley 
aftray. 

I  would  now  advife  them  to  attend 
to  “the  Mayow  of  another  age;”  to 
make  themfelves  matters  of  Dr.  Har¬ 
rington’s  explanation  of  that  phenome¬ 
non,  which  like  a  fare  guide  will  foon 
enable  them  to  comprehend  the  true 
nature  of  the  atmofphere ;  its  forma¬ 
tion,  deftrudlion,  and  renovation ;  its 
relative  connexion  with  'animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  life ;  with  the  combuftion  of 
inflammable  fubftances ;  and  an  im- 
menfe  variety  of  other  important  fub- 

je£ts, 
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je£ts,  the  bare  recital  of  which  would 
occupy  a  much  larger  fpace  than  in  the 
fcanty  limits  of  a  periodical  paper  I 
can  at  prefect  afford  to  bellow  :  and  I 
have  only  one  thing  further  to  advife, 
that  they  will  not  fuffer  a  want  of  ac¬ 
curacy  and  correftnefs  of  expreffion  to 
prevent  them  from  profiting  by  the 
genuine  precepts  of  found  philofophy, 
which  pervade  the  volumes  of  Dr. 
Harrington,  whofe  eulogy,  U  mutato 
i(  nomine may  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Beddoes. 

But,  firft,  it  has  been  remarked,  and 
I  believe  with  juftice,  that  an  author  is 
feldom  better  pleafed  than  when  he  fees 
his  own  works  repeatedly  quoted.  I 
flatter  myfelf  I  am  pofiefled  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  heart:  I  have  received  uncommon 
pleafure  from  the  production  of  Dr. 
Beddoes ;  and  that  I  am  no  niggard  in 
this  fpecies  of  applaufe,  the  following 
additional  quotations  will  abundantly 
teftify. 

“  I  can 


1 
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“  I  can  juft  conceive  it  poffible,  that 
“  a  fingle  important  difcovery  may  be 
“  made  without  much  iagacity  :  an 
“  undifcerning  eye  may  perhaps  by 
“  chance  be  fo  placed  as  to  be  aware 
a  of  the  manner  in  which  Nature  per- 
(C  forms  fome  one  of  her  hidden  opera- 
€C  tions ;  but  he  who  (hall  furprize  her 
“  often,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  the 
“  difcerning  eye,  and  to  know  where 
c<  the  proper  point  of  view  is  to  be 
“  found.” — “  Confider  only  the  quan- 
u  tity  or  mafs  of  truth  which  he  furely 
u  detected,  per  fua  pericula  fuafque  me - 
<c  ditationes and  then  name,  among  his 
predeceffors  or  contemporaries,  a  ri- 
6i  val  fitted  to  contend  with  him  for  the 
“  palm  of  philofophy.” 

“  The  companion  of  the  dates  will 
ci  fhew,  that  the  Treatife  on  Refpira- 
<c  tion  was  publifhed  in  his  twenty- 
€i  third  year/’ 

Whoever  reads  Dr.  Beddoes’  work 
with  attention,  muft  be  ftruck  with  the 
coincidence  of  a  variety  ot  circum- 

ftances 


* 
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fiances  'which  ftiew  that  the  opinions 
of  the  living  and  of  the  departed  phi- 
lofopher  have  experienced  a  fimilar 
fate.  Their  minds  appear  to  have  been 
equally  ardent ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  they  have  both  purfued,  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  circumftances,  the  fame  track 
of  enquiry.  Whatever  fuperiority  the 
one  may  have  in  point  of  language, 
the  other  difcovers  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  fubjeCt  and  the  perfection  of  his 
theory.  And  what  Dr.  Beddoes  hath 
obferved  refpeCting  the  honours  due  to 
the  moderns,  may  with  truth  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  Dr.  Harrington,  viz.  11  that 
“  his  difcoveries  fet  out  from  a  different 
“  point and  though  I  will  not  fay 
they  “  proceeded  in  a  different  train,” 
yet  “  in  perfect  ignorance  of  him,  and 
“  therefore  without  any  afiiftance  from 
“  him,”  whether  the  fame  may  be  truly 
faidof  every  other  modern  aerial  philofo- 
pher,  I  think  Dr.  Beddoes  himfelf,  in  the 
firft  and  the  fecond  pages  of  his  preface, 

hath 
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hath  rendered  in  fome  meafure  pro** 
blematical. 

“  Henceforward,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
((  that  he  will  fliare  the  glory  of  Veru- 
u  lam  and  Newton  ;  and  that  when  the 
“  enthufiafm  of  an  Englifhman  falutes 
ii  his  country,  as 

66  Magna  parens  frugum  !— 

“  Magna  virum  ! — 

66  Mayow  (Harrington)  will  be  ranked 
ic  among  the  nobleft  productions  of 
<c  the  latter  fort;  then  due  honours 
will  at  laft  be  paid  to  the  genius  of 
u  Mayow  (Harrington),  and  perhaps  a 
“  fide-glance  of  approbation  may  occa- 
u  fionally  be  caft  upon  the  delign  of 
u  refcuing  from  oblivion  his  long-loft 
ci  memory  ( from  infult  his  long -  neg- 
“  le£led  reputation ).”  °  .  ’ 

But  u  circumftances  no  longer  per- 
ct  mit  me  to  new- model  this  (lender 

“  MONUMENT  to  NEGLECTED  GENIUS. 

<c  Whether  it  be  worthy  of  him  in 
“  honour  of  whom  it  is  eredted,  or 
he  be  worthy  of  the  labour  of  the 

H  h  u  architedt, 
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♦  •  _ 

“  architect,  now  remains  to  be  deter- 
“  mined  by  thofe  who  as  yet  know 
“  little  of  either.” 

“  By  one  at  leaft,  I  will  not  fay  I 
“  am  fure,  but  I  bopey  the  workman- 
“  fhip  will  be  viewed  with  all  the  in- 
“  dulgence  that  can  be  defired.” 

*  % 
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SATURDAY,  March  24,  1792* 


—  Sluid  non  mortal! a  pe  flora  cogis , 

Anri  facra  fatnes  !  V I R  0 1  t» 

u  I  come  with  pleafure  to  the  next  fliort  trearife ;  for  it 
brings  me  within  full  view  of  the  conclufion,  perhaps  too  long 
delayed/’  Beddqes,  p.  56. 

DURING  one  of  my  late  fpe&ato- 
torial  rambles,  my  curiofity  was 
much  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a 
handfome  funeral  moving  from  the 
door  of  a  very  mean-looking  habitation 
in  the  Borough.  Looking  with  an 

H  h  eye 
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eye  of  enquiry,  one  of  the  crowd, 
without  my  afking  the  queftion,  in¬ 
formed  me,  with  all  that  barbarous  wit 
for  which  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in 
this  country  is  remarkable,  that  it  was 
only  Jemmy  Taylor  going  to  lift  cinders 
in  H***.  De  mortuis  nil  niji  bonuni  is 
a  reflection  fo  very  natural  to  the  mind 
of  man,  that  I  muft  confefs  this  un¬ 
merciful  fentence  flill  further  excited 
my  curioflty  ;  and  I  was  very  fpeedily 
enabled  to  pick  up  the  following  fketch, 
which,  in  return  for  the  critical  extracts, 
fhall  be  prefented  as  a  biographical 
morfel  to  my  valuable  friend  Sylvauus, 
for  his  next  Obituary. 

I  found  that  it  was  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Taylor,  better  known, 
as  it  already  appears,  by  the  name  of 
Jemmy  Taylor,  who  adds  one  to  the 
lilt  of  hereditary  mifers  which  this  age 
has  produced.  Born  and  nurtured  in 
the  lap  of  parflmony,  a  handfome  for¬ 
tune,  which  he  received  by  inheritance, 
gradually  accumulated  in  his  hands  to 

the 
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the  enormous  fum  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  and  upwards.  The 
Biographer  of  Mifery  might  here 
pourtray  a  character  equal  to  that  of 
his  hero,  Elwes,  who  was  perhaps  fur- 
paffed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  one  trait  of 
domeftic  ceconomy.  Mr.  Elwes,  upon 
particular  occafions  only,  is  recorded  to 
have  carried  his  boiled  egg  in  his 
pocket.  Mr.  Taylor,  on  the  contrary, 
at  all  times  had  a  tin  box  in  his.  con- 

*  1 

taining  the  fupply  of  butter  for  his 
family  ufe,  thus  effectually  preventing 
his  houfekeeper  from  extravagance  in 
that  expenfive  article.  He  lifted  the 
cinders  himfelf,  and  with  his  own 
hands  always  delivered  the  allies  to  the 
duftman,  nearly  in  the  ftate  of  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder.  Drefled  in  the 
rneaneft  garments,  with  ftockings  which, 
in  the  fuperaccretions  of  his  own  darn¬ 
ing,  had  long  loft  their  original  colour, 
he  made  no  fcruple  on  a  wooden  fkewer 
to  carry  his  morfel  of  meat  or  liver > 
through  the  ftreets.  Yet  this  miferable 

H  h  2  difeafe 
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difeafe  of  the  mind  out  of  the  queftion, 
like  Mr.  Elwes  he  was  an  honeft  and 
a  good  man,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
capable  of  doing  generous  and  charitable 
a6lions.  Private  donations  from  fuch  a 
man,  to  the  amount  of  five  guineas  or 
more  at  one  time,  and  fuch  he  is  known 
to  have  performed,  mu  ft  be  confidered 
as  no  unequivocal  marks  that  even,  in 
fuch  a  miferable  character  the  feeds  of 
generofity  had  been  originally  planted, 
which  it  is  poflible,  by  a  proper  educa¬ 
tion,  might  have  been  cultivated  fo  as 
to  have  grown  up,  and  got  the  better 
of  the  defpicable  weed  by  which  they 
were  ftified. 

The  true  mifer  is  generally  a  harmlefs, 
and  perhaps  always  a  pitiable  character, 
and,  of  the  two,  I  think  preferable  to 
the  fpendthrift ;  for  in  the  latter  the  Jut 
profujus  is  moftly  accompanied  with  the 
aheni  appetens]  which  I  believe  is  not 
often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  are  affii&cd 
with  this  truly  miferable  difeafe  of  the 
mind  ;  for  although  it  hath  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained 
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tained  a  place  in  the  ncfologia  methodica , 
it  muft  be  a  difeafe  of  the  intellect  that 
could  induce  a  man,  pofl’effed  of  fo  large 
a  fum,  to  hand  like  a  child  at  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  paftry-cook,  or  the  baiket  of  a 
barrow-woman,  wifhfully  looking  at  a 
cake  or  an  apple,  evidently  without  being 
able  to  fummon  refolution  fuflicient  to 
part  with  a  penny  in  order  to  purchafe 
fo  flight  a  gratification  ;  but  that  fuch 
were  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Taylor  was 
notorious  to  the  fchool-boys  in  the 
ftreet. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  a  character 
like  this  muft  have  been  a  tempting  ob¬ 
ject  for  the  afliduity  of  the  haredipetce , 
whofe  attacks  upon  the  mifer  rarely 
fucceed.  And,  notwithftanding  the  im- 
becillity  of  mind  which  hath  juft  been 
pointed  out,  the  following  anecdote  will 
{hew  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  difcern- 
ment.  An  attack  of  this  kind  having 
once  been  made  upon  him,  by  a  perfoa 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  riches, 
it  was  judicioufly  carried  on,  by  firft  ex- 

H  h  3  citing 
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nated  for  the  expenfive  office  of  fheriff, 
and  then  claiming  conliderable  merit  in 
getting  him  excufed.  It  was  not  unrea- 
fonable  to  expedt  that  the  idea  of  fuch 
an  effiential  fervice  muft  make  a  great 
impreffion  on  a  mind  like  his,  more 
efpeciaily  after  he  had  been  heard  to 
declare  that  he  would  certainly  remember 
it.  And  it  is  now  doubtful,  whether 
an  a£t  of  difcernment,  or  a  fudden  im- 
pulfe  of  generality,  induced  him  to 
reward  this  obliging  friend,  by  trans- 
f erring  into  his  hands,  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  a  penny  cheefecake. 

I  remember  but  one  inftance  where 
the  vice  of  parfimony  was  carried  to  a 
‘greater  pitch  ;  and  that  was  in  the  cafe 
of  a  wealthy  mifer  at  the  point  of  death, 
who,  for  the  relief  of  a  painful  and 
fatal  diftemper,  could  be  prevailed  upon 
only  to  take  medicines  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  had  been  prefcribed  for,  and  bought 
by,  an  indigent  neighbour,  afflicted  with 
a  complaint  very  different  from  his  own. 

Gracious 


/ 
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Gracious  God !  is  it  poflible !  I  was 
exclaiming,  upon  the  recolleition  of 
this  circumftance.  Is  it  poflible,  that, 
while  reafon  holds'  dominion  in  the 
mind,  fuch  inftances  of  folly  and  mad- 
nefs  can  exift  !  When  the  crack  of 

...  f  f  * 

a  whip,  the  rattling  of  a  lofty  phaeton, 
and  the  prancing  of  four  cropped  greys, 
and  two  attendants  on  horfeback,  toge- 
ther  with  the  familiar,  flying,  and  im¬ 
pertinent  falutation  of  How  do  old  boy , 
rouzed  me  from  my  reverie  time  enough 
to  recognize,  as  he  pafled,  the  perfon  of 
my  old  friend  Whirligig,  from  Oxford, 
who  had  juft  come  into  the  poffeflion  of 
an  eftate  of  barely  500I.  per  annum, 
not  yet  difencumbered  from  a  pojl  obit 
of  three  thoufand.  Gracious  God  !  I 
again  exclaimed,  it  is  ///zpoflible !  the 
mind  is  deranged,  and  a  ftatute  of  lu¬ 
nacy  is  the  only  remedy. 

1 

And  what  jury,  let  me  afk,  could 
withold  a  ftatute  of  lunacy  upon  limilar 
occafions  ?  Does  madnefs  conlift  in  the 
expreflion  or  the  a<ft  ?  in  words  or  in 

H  h  4  deeds  ? 
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deeds  ?  But,  if  I  proceed,  I  fhall  forget 
that  I  am  not  the  General,  but  the 
Medical,  Spectator.  *  *  * 


I  fliall  this  day  communicate  the 
laft  article  which  relates  to  the  Har- 
ringtonian  Philosophy,  and  which 
confills  of  a  Review  of  Dr.Prieftley’sO^r-. 

vations  on  Refpiration ,  in  the  Philofopbtcal 
Yranf actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Vol.  LXXX.  for  the  Year  1790.  Part  I, 

“  It  is  with  lingular  pleafure  and  fatisfaction  that 
we  obferve  this  ingenious  experimentalift  (who  has 
for  fo  many  years  given  the  ton  in  chemical  philc- 
fophy)  gradually  advancing  towards  an  adoption 
of  the  Harringtonian  theory  of  the  atmofphg*e, 
which  hath  been  long  conlidered  by  us  as  the  only 
true  and  fcientific  fyflem.  But  Dr.  Prieflley,  who 
is  a  rigid  experimentalift,  feems  (till  determined 
to  difpute  every  inch  of  ground  ;  and  we  rather 
fufpedt  not  only  to  difpute*  but  absolutely  to  puzzle 
the  fubjedt  :  for  he  ftill  maintains  that  phlogiflon 
is  emitted  from  the  blood  in  the  adt  of  refpiration  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  fentence, 
alledges*  that  from  fome  late  experiments  he  is 

now  convinced ,  that,  belides  the  emiffion  of  phlo- 
gifton  from  the  blood,  dephlogifticated  air,  or  the 
acidifying  principle  of  it*  is  at  the  fame  time  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  blood. ” 

“  Dr. 
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<(  Dr.  Prieftleyhas  only  to  take  one  retrograde 
flep  further,  and  to  difcover ,  which  we  fincerely 
hope  he  will  foon  do,  that  what  he,  and  molt 
other  chemifts,  have  improperly  called  <&phlo- 
gi (Heated  air,  is  air  abounding  with  phlogifton. 
He  will  then  perceive  that  the  ^phlogi  (Heated  air, 
like  atmofpherical  air,  communicates  that  phlo¬ 
gifton,  which  is  one  of  its  conftituent  parts,  into 
the  blood  for  a  variety  of  important  purpofes  in  the 
animal  oeconomy,  but  primarily  to  give  the  vital 
ftimulus  to  the  heart  and  arterial  fyftem. 

“  In  the  very  next  fentence  Dr.  Prieftiey,  appa¬ 
rently  abandoning  the  acidifying  principle,  adds, 
“  Still,  however,  there  remained  a  doubt  how  much 
ofthedephlogifticaiedair  which  we  inhale  enters  the 
blood.  We  have  already,  upon  a  former  occafion, 
objedted  to  the  idea,  that  ^phlogifticated,  or  any 
air,  in  its  aerial  form,  can  be  received  into  the  mafs 
of  blood,”  through  the  membrane  of  the  lungs. 
Dr.  Prieftiey,  indeed,  feems  not  entirely  unaware  of 
this  objection  ;  for  in  the  next  paragraph  he  fays, 
“  Dr*  Good  wyn’s  very  ingenious  obfervations  prove, 
that,  dephlogifticated  air  is  confumed ,  as  he  pro¬ 
perly  terms  it,  in  refpiration.,,  Dr.  Goodwyn  has 
certainly  made  ufe  of  this  qualifying  expreftion  ; 
but  he  alfo  aflerts  that  ^phlogifticated  air,  as  he, 
in  common  with  Dr.  Prieftley  and  others,  falfely 
calls  it,  enters  the  blood  in  the  adt  of  refpiration. 
The  word  confumed ,  perhaps,  approaches  to  the 
proper  idea ;  but  ftjll  it  is  an  expreflion  not  fuffici- 
ciently  clear  or  comprehenlive ;  for  the  fact  is 
limply  this  :  the  blood,  during  its  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  hath  the  power  of  decompofing 
both  atmofpherical  air  and  that  aerial  fluid  which 
modern  chemifts  falfely  denominate  ^phlogifti- 

cated 
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Cated  air.  Thefe  airs  are  decompounded  in  the 
lungs,  and  one  of  their  conftituent  parts,  viz. 
phlogifion,  is  attraded  by  the  blood,  and  enters  in¬ 
to  its  compofition,  but  not  till  it  hath  loft  the  ef- 
fential  qualities  of  air. 

“  That  the  common  air  of  the  atmofphere  is  a 
compound  body,  confining  of  fire  or  phlogifton, 
combined  with  the  mephitic  acid  and  z vater,  vve 
have  already  declared  our  belief  in  the  moft  ex¬ 
plicit  terms;  and  that  ofcphlogifticated  air  is  alfo  a 
combination  of  phlogifion  on  one  part  will  be  ea- 
fily  believed  by  fuch  of  our  readers  who  know  that 
Dr.  Prieflley  has  already  admitted  that  phlogifion 
is  one  of  the  conflituent  parts  of  inflammable  air, 
becaufe,  this  being  granted,  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  ^phlogifticated  air,  as  it  is  called,  which  Dr. 
Harrington,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Air,  hath  fliewn  us 
may  be  formed  of  imflammable  air  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  fo  as  to  do  for  combuflion,  is  a  neutralized 
compound,  confiding  on  one  part  of  phlogifton, 
concentrated  fire,  caloric,  or  principal  of  inflam¬ 
mability,  let  philofophers  call  it  which  they  pleafe. 
The  reafon  which  Dr.  Pried  ley  affigns  for  his 
Ci  doubt  how  much  of  the  dephlogiflicated  air 
which  we  inhale  enters  the  blood,”  is  as  follow?  ; 
“  becaufe  part  of  it  is  employed  in  forming  the 
fixed  air  which  is  the  produce  of  refpiration.” 
Short  as  this  cautious  fentence  is,  it  affords  matter 
for  copious  remark.  It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty 
years  fince  Dr.  B'ack,  by  a  neat  and  very  Ample 
experiment,  well  known  to  every  modern  chemifl, 
demonftrated  the  exifience  of  fixed  air  in  that 
which  is  expired  from  the  lungs,  by  its  efledts  on 
lime-water  j  far  be  it  from  us  to  derogate  from 
the  merit  of  this  admirable  philosopher,  wbofe  ex- 
3  periment 
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periment  was  immediately  admitted  as  demon- 
Rration  that  fixed  air  is  fecreted  by  the  lungs  and 
thrown  off  in  refpiration.  But  aerial  philofophy 
was  then  in  its  infancy ;  the  ground-work  was  laid 
by  the  hand  of  Dr.  Black  ;  and  we  ourfelves  were 
forward  in  our  applaufes,  and  Rill  heartily  con¬ 
cur  in  the  propriety  of  that  honorary  mark  of  dif- 
tin&ion  *  which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  this 
ingenious  experiment :  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  that 
the  day  will  arrive  when  Dr.  Harrington,  his  pu¬ 
pil,  will  receive  as  brilliant  marks  of  applaufe  for 
completely  explaining  it.  Dr.  Harrington,  whofe 
difcovery  of  the  true  conflituent  principles  of  the 
atmofphere  neceffarily  led  him  to  this  celebrated 
experiment,  well  knowing  that  atmofpherical  air 
confifts  of  a  combination  of  phlogifton  w7ith  the 
mephitic  acid,  and  that  the  refpiration  of  animals 
is  a  decompounding  procefs,  in  which  the  former 
of  thefe  ingredients  is  taken  into  the  blood  by 
elective  attra&ion,  was  at  no  lofs  to  account,  in  a  fa- 
tisfadtory  manner,  for  the  fixed  air  which 
appeared  upon  expiring  through  lime  -  w'ater. 
During  the  infpiration,  while  the  mephitic  acid  is 
in  a  Rate  of  chemical  union  with  phlogiRon,  it 
pafles  through  the  lime-water  without  aftedling  its 
tranfparency  ;  but  no  looner  is  the  air  decom¬ 
pounded  in  the  lungs,  and  part  of  the  phlogiRon 
abforbed,  than  the  fixed  air  is  fet  at  liberty,  and 
manifeRs  itfelf  by  the  turbid  precipitation  of  lime.  * 
1  hat  66  fixed  air  is  the  produce  of  refpiration ”  was 
evident  from  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Black,  to 

*  Dr.  Black’s  portrait  was  voted  to  bo  drawn  at  the  expence 
of  a  refpedable  Society,  with  a  tube  in  his  hand,  we  believe 
in  the  ad  of  breathing  through  lime  -water. 


whofe 
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whofe  unaffuming  inftrudtions  we  have  fo  often 
liflened  with  delight ;  but  it  is  to  Dr.  Harrington 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  an  explanation  of  the 
true  manner  in  which  that  fixed  air  makes  us  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“  We  are  entering,  however,  too  far  into  the  fub- 
j-e£t  at  prefent,  and  fhaii  therefore  here  flop  our 
remarks  upon  this  paper  of  Dr.  Prieftley  ;  but  we 
will  give  the  paffage,  on  which  we  have  fo  freely 
commented,  at  full  length,  that  our  readers  may 
judge  of  the  fidelity  and  propriety  of  our  allufions 
to  it :  “  When  I  wrote  the  obfervations  on  tefpi- 
ration,  publifhed  in  the  Philosophical  Tranfatiions, 
Vol.  LXVI.  p.  226.  I  fuppofed,  that  in  this  ani¬ 
mal  procefs  there  was  fimply  an  emiffion  of  phlo- 
giflon  from  the  lungs.  But  the  refult  of  my  late 
experiments  on  the  tranfmiflion  of  dephlogifticated 
air  and  of  inflammable  and  nitrous  air,  through  a 
moift  bladder  interpofed  between  them,  and  like- 
wife  the  opinions  and  obfervations  of  others,  foon 
convinced  me,  that,  befides  the  emiffion  of  phlo- 
giflon  from  the  blood,  dephlogiflicated  air,  or  the 
acidifying  principle  of  it,  is  at  the  fame  time  re* 
ceived  into  the  blood.  Still,  however,  there  re¬ 
mained  a  doubt  how  much  of  the  dephlogiflicated 
air  which  we  inhale  enters  the  blood,  becauie  part 
of  it  is  employed  in  forming  the  fixed  air,  which  is 
the  produce  of  refpiration,  by  its  uniting  with  the 
phlogifton  difc  barged  from  the  blood  :  for  fuch  i 
take  it  for  granted  is  the  origin  of  that  fixed  air, 
fince  it  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  fame 
principles  in  other,  but  exactly  funilar  circum- 
iiances.  Dr.  Goodwyn’s  very  ingenious  obferva¬ 
tions  prove,  that  dephlogiflicated  air  is  conJUmed , 
as  he  properly  terms  it,  in  refpiration  ;  but,  for 

any 
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any  thing  that  he  has  noted*  it  may  be  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  in  forming  the  fixed  air  above  mentioned.” 

“  We  fhall  leave,  therefore,  this  matter  to  be 
fettled  by  thefe  two  ingenious  chemifts  themfelves, 
confident  that  every  ftep  they  took  on  this  ground 
will  ultimately  tend  to  the  eftablifhment  of  that 
theory  of  the  atmofphere  which  we  have  adopted. 

<c  The  importance  of  the  fubjedt  need  not  bo 
pointed  out  to  the  real  chemift.  What  we  have 
here,  in  a  curfory  manner,  delivered  refpedling 
the  precipitation  of  lime  by  means  of  air  expired 
through  lime-water,  is  one  of  thofe  links  of  the 
chain  which  will  lead  to  the  full  eftablifhment  of 
the  Harringtonian  theory,  on  a  knowledge  of  which 
depends  a  true  idea  of  the  firfi:  principles  both  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

ts  Short  as  this  paper  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  is,  our 
criticifms  would  fwell  to  a  very  large  fize  were  we 
to  enter  as  fully  into  the  whole  as  we  have  done 
into  the  firfi  paragraph.  But  this  is  altogether 
needlefs  •,  for  the  deductions  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  here  detailed,  refpecting  the  quantity  of 
phlogilton  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  fixed 
air,  are  erroneous,  the  origin  of  the  fixed  air  being 
different  from  what  Dr.  Prieftky  fuppofes  it  to  be  ; 
and  when  he  tells  us  that  he  heated  charcoal  of  cop¬ 
per  in  certain  quantities  of  atmofpheiical  and  dc- 
phlogifticated  air,  the  exprefiion  is  too  lax  and 
equivocal,  too  uncertain  to  argue  upon.  If  by 
heating  Dr.  PriefUey  means  the  adt  of  combuftion, 
the  origin  of  the  fixed  air  will  foon  be  underfiood 
without  the  neceffity  of  fuppofing  that  it  contains 
any  phlogiflon  •,  which,  according  to  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  idea  of  his  own,  is  now  pretty  well  known  to 
be  of  a  nature  rather  more  nearly  allied  to  alkaline 

than 
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than  to  acid  ;  and  fixed  air  is  well  known  to  be  an 
acid. 

u  The  only  juft  conclufion  which  Dr.  Prieftley 
feems  to  have  drawn  from  thefe  experiments  is  the 
following,  which  we  know  to  be  accurate:  “  Thefe 
experiments  I  repeated  many  times,  and  though 
not  with  the  fame,  yet  always  with  fimilar  refults, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  dephlogifticated  air,  but 
never  the  whole ,  palling  the  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
and  entering  the  blood." 

“  Dr.  Prieftley  and  Dr.  Goodwyn  may  therefore 
now  be  appealed  to  as  convinced  that  a  confiderablc 
part  of  ^<?phlogifticated  air  is  received  into  the 
blood.  We  would  fay  that  it  is  decompounded 
bv  the  blood,  and  that  the  phlogifton,  which  is 
one  of  its  conftituent  parts,  is  attracted  by  it. 
And  we  fincerely  hope  that  thefe  two  gentlemen, 
who,  as  chemical  experimentalifts,  are  defervedly 
high  in  the  public  efteem,  will  ferioufly  enquire 
into  this  fimple  fad:,  whether  ^phlogifticated  air, 
as  they  call  it,  is  not  adually  a  neutralized  com¬ 
pound,  confiding  of  phlogifton  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  in  a  ftate  of  chemical  and  aerial  union  ?  When 
once  they  are  convinced  of  this  fad,  they  will  per¬ 
haps,  without  difficulty,  admit  that  atmofpherical 
air  is  alfo  a  compound,  confiding  of  phlogifton 
and  the  mephitic  acid  ;  water  is  the  bond  of  union 
upon  which  the  aerial  ftate  of  both  depends. 
When,  by  chemical  proceftes,  fuch  as  refpiration, 
combuftion,  or  putrefadion,  thefe  ingredients  are 
decompounded,  the  water,  of  neceflity,  returns  to 
its  original  ftate  ;  but  the  acids,  or  the  phlogifton, 
(which  Dr.  Prieftley  with  lo  much  propriety  has 
called  the  principle  of  alkalinity.)  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  decompofition  takes  place,  no  longer 
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merit  the  appellation  of  air  of  any  kind  ;  they  be¬ 
come  fixed  and  folid  fubftances,  entering,  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  proceffes,  into  as  great  a  variety  of  com¬ 
pounds  ;  which  the  bottles  and  glaffes  of  chemifts  , 
are  perpetually  detecting. 

“  Much  is  due  to  the  ardour  and  the  indefati¬ 
gable  induftrv  of  Dr.  Prieftley  in  thefe  enquiries, 
whofe  name,  notwithftanding  the  unfortunate  error 
in  his  outfet,  will  ever  rank  high  in  the  lift  of 
aerial  philofophers.  We  call  his  error,  viz,  “that 
phlcgiflon  is  emitted  from  the  blood,  in  the  aft  of  refpi - 
ration  f  an  unfortunate  one.  It  has  been  truly  fo 
for  the  advancement  of  this  important  ftudy ;  be- 
caufe  whilft  his  great  abilities  are  taken  up  with, 
and  the  Fhilofophical  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society , 
are  open  to,  the  unprofitable  labour  of  defending 
this  abfurdity,  the  interefts  of  true  fcience  are  be¬ 
trayed.  Philofophers  are  chained  to  the  retort, 
and  the  receiver,  the  crucible  and  the  gun  barrel ; 
their  time  is  wafted  in  correcting  and  refuting 
each  other,  inftead  of  contemplating  the  heavens, 
where  thefe  proceffes  are  carrying  on,  on  the 
grand  fcale  of  nature ;  where  the  phenomena  of 
dew,  of  rain,  of  hail,  and  fnow ;  the  caufes  of  the 
rifing  and  falling  of  the  barometer  ;  the  formation 
of  fiery  meteors,  of  thunder  and  lightning  •,  and 
the  vital  fpark  which  is  inceffantly  drawn  down 
from  the  atmofphere,  by  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
and  the  refpiration  of  animals  fare  chemical  pro- 
ceffes  more  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  only  to 
be  explained  on  the  principles  of  that  theory 
which  a  love  of  truth  and  the  advancement  of  fci- 
fnce  obliges  us  to  defend. 

;  "  ***  On 
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On  Saturday  next  •will  be  deli- 
liver  ed  the  concluding  Paper  of  the  Firjl 
Volume ;  together  with  a  General  Title,  De¬ 
dication and  fable  of  Contents, 
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SATURDAY,  March  31,  1792. 


Nec  Deus  inter  Jit  niji  dignus  'vindice  nodus 

Incederit .  Hor. 


st  We  forgive  him  this,  and  a  great  deal  more.** 

Monthly  Review,  Jaii .  1792. 


THE  prefent,  which  is  probably  the 
laft  Paper  that  my  readers  will 
receive  from  me  for  fome  months, 
renders  it  neceffary  that  I  Ihould  ac¬ 
knowledge  feveral  letters  which  I  have 
found  it  inconvenient  to  particularife 
fooner. 

i  i 


The 
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The  firft  I  (hall  mention  is  from  a 
gentleman,  under  the  fignature  of  Can- 
didus,  who,  miftaking  me  for  one  of 
my  correfpondents,  reminds  me  of  a 
promife  in  the  18th  number  of  this 
work,  that  public  atonement  fhould  be 
made  for  any  mifreprefentation  that  may 
be  pointed  out.  He  afferts,  that  not 
only  Dr.  Ingenhoufz,  but  Dr.  Harring¬ 
ton  himfelf,  hath  fufiFered  mifrepr denta¬ 
tion  in  the  nth  number  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Spectator,  as  the  latter  gentleman 
certainly  admits  that  fome  plants  do 
fecrete  a  pure  air  when  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  rays  of  tho  fun.  To 
this  I  mull  anfvver,  that  the  obfervation 
is  juft ;  and  I  can  with  pleafure  add, 
that  that  correfpondent  hath  actually 
tranfmitted  a  Paper  expreflly  written  on 
the  fubjedt  of  vegetation  and  the  theory 
of  fertilizing  the  earth,  in  which  he 
makes  the  acknowlegement  to  which 
Candidus,  with  fo  much  politenefs 
and  propriety,  refers ;  and  which  in 
due  time  will  appear  in  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume 
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lume  of  the  Medical  Spectator,  if  the 
reception  of  the  firft  fhould  be  fuch  as 
to  encourage  the  author  to  attempt  a 
fecond.  In  that  paper,  the.  feeming 
contradiction*  that  vegetation  fhould,  in 
fome  inftanc.es,  meliorate,  and  in  all  de¬ 
teriorate,  the  atmofpliere  (for  at  the 
very  moment  that  fuch  plants  are  fe* 
creting  pure  air,  they  are  actually  de* 
compounding  and  injuring  the  atmo- 
fphere  in  a  much  greater  proportion), 
is  fo  far  reconciled  as  to  produce  new 
and  ftriking  evidence  in  fupport  of  the 
Harringtonian  Theory. 

Dr.  Blight,  in  a  fhort  note,  informs 
Dr.  Villers,  that,  as  he  takes  in  the 
Daily  Advertifer,  which  contains  a 
greater  variety,  he  has  no  further  oc- 
cafion  for  the  Medical  Spectator, 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Pigkthanic,  in 
a  ftyle  of  true  irony,  congratulates  me 
on  the  production  at  laft  of  fome  papers 
which  are  really  good  ones,  viz.  thofe 
which  I  have  borrowed  from  the  Gen* 
tleman’s  Magazine ;  but  at  the  fame 

I  i  %  time 
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time  adds,  that,  as  he  takes  in  that 
valuable  publication,  he  alfo  has 
no  farther  occafion  for  the  Medical 
Spectator. 

I  have  been  honoured  with  a  very 

« 

ferious  query  from  Mr.  Peter  Pestle, 
an  old  and  very  eminent  apothecary, 
prefaced  with  an  affurance,  that,  born 
within  the  found  of  Bow-bell,  and  hav¬ 
ing  feldom  traveled  much  beyond  it, 
he  is  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  any  perfon 
can  fpeak  with  certainty  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  fo  many  thoufand  tuns  of  water 
into  the  atmofphere  in  the  fhort  time 
that  I  have  allotted.  Mr.  Pestle 
mull  fuppofe  that  I  have  meditated  to 
very  little  purpofe  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  if  I  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to 
anfwer  this  query  myfelf.  It  fhall, 
therefore,  be  explained  by  an  example 
within  the  reach  of  his  and  every  Lon¬ 
doner’s  conception.  Let  him  look  at¬ 
tentively  at,  or  rather,  aiming  at  the 
'  fummit  of  a  cockney’s  ambition  in  re- 
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'  fpedl  to  navigation,  let  him Jhoot  through 
the  center  arch  of  London  Bridge,  cal¬ 
culating  at  the  fame  time  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  momentum  with 
which  he  is  impelled  j  then  let  him 
ftretch  his  imagination  to  the  cataradls 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  falls  of  Niagara ; 
he  will  find  fifty  times  the  quantity  of 
water,  which  appears  to  him  fo  aftonifti- 
ing,  delivered  every  hour  into  the  bofom 
of  the  ocean.  Let  him  afk:  himfelf 
this  queftion,  from  whence  does  it  all 
proceed  ?  The  anfwer  will  be,  from  the 
clouds.  Another  queftion  will  follow, 
how  does  it  get  there  ?  Another  and 
another  will  fucceed,  till  he  will  be 
convinced  that  the  formation,  deftruc- 
tion,  and  renovation  of  the  atmofphere 
is  as  regular  and  as  rapid  a  procefs  as 
the  circulation  of  the  blood, 

Atmosphericus  rather  pertly  de¬ 
mands,  when  and  where  it  hath  been 
afierted,  before  the  Royal  Society,  that 
heat  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  ?  u  I  was  led  to  JufpeEl ,  that 

I  i  3  a  elajlic 
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“  elaflic  fluids ,  when  they  were  mechani- 
“  cally  expanded ,  attract  or  abforb  heat 
“  from  the  bodies  within  their  vicinity ; 
(i  and  that,  when  they  were  mechanically 
“  condenfed,  the  fluid  matter  of  heat 
“  would  be  prefled  out  of  them."  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa6tions,Vol.  LXX  VIII,  p.  48. 
If  this  is  not  fufficient,  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  More  accurate  obfervations  on 

■ 

“  this  fubjedl ,  when  the  air  is  fationary , 
^  or  the  wind  continues  in  the  fame  quar- 
u  ter ,  might  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
“  quantity  of  heat  squeezed  out  of  the 
aimofphere  by  a  certain  prefjuref 
Ibid.  p.  49. 

But  no  correfpondent,  which  this 
publick  lituation  hath  procured,  touches 

«  n 

my  feelings  in  fo  lively  and  fo  fenfible 
a  manner  as  he  who  is  of  the  antient 
family  of  the  Philos’,  who  have  long 
been  famous  for  keeping  up  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  every  great  literary  cha- 
rafter.  This  ingenious  writer,  who 
dates  his  letter  from  Leicefter  Square, 
begins  in  the  familiar  ftyle,  which  ufed 

for? 
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formerly  to  be  extremely  acceptable  to 
my  great  progenitor,  viz.  Dear  Spec . 
After  lavifhing  a  variety  of  compliments 
upon  the  lady  who  hath  prefided  with 
fo  much  complacency  and  good-humour 
at  the  birth  of  the  Medical  Spectator, 
and  his  numerous  progeny,  he  runs  a 
very  apt,  but  whimiical  fimile  to  an 
unconfcionable  length,  which  prevents 
me  from  publifhing  his  epiftle  entire. 
He  calls  this  lady,  with  much  propriety, 
the  Lucinay  the  /age  femme  of  the 
Medical  Spectator,  One  of  the  fmalleft 
of  my  numbers,  he  informs  me,  hath 
been  compared  to  a  feven  months  child  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  very  obligingly 
adds,  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  abortion.  The  eighth  pa¬ 
per  he  calls  a  monrtrous  (good),  and  the 
eighteenth  a  monftrous  large  produc¬ 
tion  ;  judicioufly  including  the  word 
good  u\  a  parenthelis,  that  it  may  be 
left  out,  or  fuffered  to  remain,  at  the 
option  of  the  reader.  The  twenty-firft 
number  he  declares  is  an  indifputable 

I  i  4  cafe 
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cafe  of  fuper-fcetation.  In  a  fubfequent 
note  he  pronounces  the  twenty-fourth 
and  the  twenty-fixth  to  be  abfolutely 
illegitimate.  After  lamenting  that  my 
progeny  are  fent  into  the  world  naked , 
he  touches  my  feelings  in  the  moil  ten¬ 
der  point,  by  declaring  that  it  is  high 
time  they  were  completely  dressed  ; 
he  would  indeed  infinuate  that  he  means 
nothing  more  by  this  expreffion  than 
merely  a  wifh  to  fee  my  different  num¬ 
bers  collected  in  a  curious  and  very 
elegant  binding,  inlaid  with  Morocco, 
gold  borders,  filk  head-bands  and  re- 
gifters- — “  but  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear the  gold  edging,  the  double 
lettering,  the  regifters,  and  filk  head- 
bands,  are  not  the  only  drejpng-,  nor  yet 
the  trimming,  which  an  author  fome- 
times  receives,  and  too  often  I  fear  de- 
ferves  ;  for,  proceeding  hep  by  hep,  he 

reminds  me  that  the  world  is  anxious 

*  ■ 

to  know  the  number  of  nure  hprs,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  I  me^n  to  con¬ 
clude  a  volume.  This  lait  hint  founds 


in 
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in  my  ears  like  a  memento  mori,  or  a 
difcourfe  upon  the  Day  of  Judgement 
to  an  habitual  Sinner,  in  whom  the 
fparks  of  virtue  are  not  yet  entirely 
extinguished.  To  conclude  a  volume 
is  to  brave  the  critic.  “  I  tremble  to 
think  of  it.”  Hitherto  I  have  proceeded 
rapidly,  and  free  from  controul.  Sen¬ 
tence  after  Sentence,  and  paper  after 
paper,  flowing  freely  from  my  pen, 
vainly  hoping  for  eternity,  without  one 
previous  thought,  or  neceflary  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  day  of  judgement ;  till 
the  favour  of  this  ingenious  correspond¬ 
ent  hath  flopped  me  Short  in  my  career. 

It  begins,  indeed,  to  be  time  to  con¬ 
clude  a  volume;  and  I  can  only  inform 
him,  that  it  was  my  original  intention 
to  produce  two  fmall  ones  during  the 
winter,  to  remit  my  labours  in  fummer, 
and  to  recommence  them  in  the  follow-  ' 
ing  autumn. 

1  have  fixed,  in  my  own  mind,  on 
this  ferfon  for  exercising  my  fpecStatorial 
abilities,  believing  that  the  intellectual 

powers 


if 
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powers  are  moft  vigorous  and  productive 
from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox  ;  an  obfervation  which  appears  to 
be  well  eftablilhed  from  the  common 
confent  of  mankind,  and  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  Britifh  Homer;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  all  the  great  lecturing 
gentlemen  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
who  form  in  themfelves  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  clafs,  and  who,  as  Do&or  Doc¬ 
tor  um,  I  con  fider  my  fenior  pupils,  chiefly 
promulgate  their  opinions  from  autumn 
till  fpring. 

My  autumnal  courfe,  however,  hath 
fo  far  encroached  upon  the  vernal,  that, 
what  with  politenefs  to  my  numerous 
correfpondents,  and  the  prefs  of  matter 
which  is  every  day  occurring,  it  has 
been  fo  difficult  to  check  my  career, 
and  to  find  „a  proper  refling  place,  that, 

t 

inftead  of  two  fmall  volumes,  I  muft 
this  winter  finifh  with  one  of  a  larger 
lize  than  I  originally  intended  ;  and 
left  the  [uyx  @&hiov  (uyx  xxxov  fliould 
be  founded  in  my  ears,  I  am  this  day 

determined 
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determined  to  clofe  my  labours  for  the 
prefent  feafon ;  and  till  the  enfuing 
autumn  fhall  be  filent,  unlefs  fome 
extraordinary  circumftance  calls  me  forth 
at  an  earlier  period.  And  I  can  only 
further  inform  this  ingenious  corre- 
fpondent,  that  in  confequence  of  his 
epiftle  the  propriety  of  concluding  a 
volume  and  braving  the  critic  has  been 
regularly  debated  in  the  club. 

I  began  by  exprefling  the  molt  un¬ 
limited  confidence  that  the  authors  of 
the  different  reviews,  agreeable  to  a 
fentiment  of  their  own,  would  never 
condefcend  to  break  a  Fly  upon  the 
wheel.” — Dr.  Dash,  who  catches  the 
ludicrous  fide  of  a  queftion  in  a  moment, 
and  who  mingles  his  compliment  and 
his  farcafm  in  a  manner  which  requires 
more  than  Gallic  vanity  pleafantly  to 
feparate,  affured  me,  that  that  expref- 
fion  would  apply  only  to  a  filly,  a 
harmlefs,  or  a  foolifh  fly.  “  Depend 
ppon  it,”  he  added,  “  if  they  catch  a  fly 

with 
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with  a  fling  in  his  tail,  they  will  crulh 

■ 

him  to  atoms  in  a  moment.” 

Mr.  Candor  and  Mr.  Hawkes-eye 
were  both  of  opinion,  that  I  could  do 
nothing  better  than  throw  myfelf  upon 
their  mercy,  acknowledge  my  faults, 
write  with  more  care,  and  in  every 
future  volume  particularly  avoid  giving 
offence  to  their  feelings  either  as  critics 
or  authors.  “  Their  feelings,”  faid  the 
Doctor,  growing  warm  in  the  debate, 
“  confound  their  feelings ! — Villers  fhall 
defy  them  all,  or,  what  will  be  better, 
he  fhall  threaten — that  he  will  write  no 
more ;  and  then  the  lofs  to  the  Republic 
of  letters  will  be  fuch,  that  they  will  b§ 
afraid-  to  fpeak  unhandfomely  of  us.” 

Dr.  Placebo,  whofe  wit,  though  lefs 
frequent  in  its  corrufcations,  is  more 
pure,  ever  ready  to  harmonife  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  to  foften  the  alperity  of  de¬ 
bate  with  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs, 
declared,  “  that  he  had  little  confidence 
in  the  fears  of  a  reviewer,  and  ftill  lefs 
in  the  threats  of  an  author  ;  the  beft  of 
4  whom 
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whom  he  believed  would  rarely  prefume 
to  bid  defiance  to  criticifm  ;  the  beft 
author,”  he  added,  (( like  the  youth  who 
is  bed  qualified  to  pafs  his  examination, 
generally  feels  the  greateft  palpitation 
at  its  approach.”  He  feemed  indeed  to 
be  firmly  perfuaded  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  that  hath  yet  been  advanced  to 
the  contrary,  “  the  Reviewers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  very  worft  judges  of  books. 
As  to  my  felf,”  he  continued,44 1  have  found 
them  in  general  very  impartial  in  their 
accounts  of  every  book  but  one,  and  of 
that  one  they  have  certainly  not  dis¬ 
covered  their  ufual  judgement  or  im¬ 
partiality,  their  cenfure  is  abfurd,  their 
praife  cold  and  languid,  their  quotations 
niggardly  and  ill-fele£ted,  their  mean¬ 
ing  obfcure,  and  their  wit  intolerable .” 

Almoft  every  man  in  the  prefent 
day  being  an  author,  not  a  member  of 
the  club  but  who  feemed  inftantly  to 
demand  what  particular  book  Dr. 
Placebo  alluded  to.  ci  My  meaning,”  he 
replied,  “  is  exadtly  confonant  to  the 

feelings 
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feelings  of  every  other  unhappy  author 
— I  mean  my  own’’ — 

The  juftice  of  the  remark  being 
admitted,  Dr.  Grotchet,  who  is  always 
flatting  fome  whimfical  idea,  fubmitted 
to  Dr.  Dash,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better,  inftead  of  defying  the  Reviewers, 
to  try  a  little  flattery,  and  to  de-i-fy 
them  all. 

There  is  fomething  unaccountable 
in  the  nature  of  a  pun,  which,  however 
execrable  or  rediculous,  will  often  in 
defpite  of  the  judgement  tickle  the 
fancy.  Dr.  Dash  inftantly  caught  the 
idea,  and,  feconded  by  Mr.  Cutwell, 
confeffed,  that  the  whole  tenure  of  the 
molt  authentic  hiftory  will  fhew,  that 
worfe  men  and  much  greater  tyrants 

than  the  Reviewers  have  often  been 

\ 

deified — Caligula  and  Nero,  and  Domi- 
tian  who  fpitted  his  flies  by  tlioufands — 
he  was  proceeding,  when,  fenfible  that 
I  have  indeed  finned  againft  the  mojl 
high ,  I  declared  that  I  would  not  have 
hefitated  a  moment  to  adopt  the  idea  of 

Di% 
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Dr.  Crotchet*  had  I  not  recollected 
that  even  in  this  circumftance  1  have 
been  already  anticipated  with  fome, 
though  little,  fuccels  in  thefe  charming 
lines ; 

“  Oh  ye  who  high  enthroned  omnifcient  fit, 

And  rule  fupreme  this  wicked  woild  of  witr 
Who  wrapt  in  clouds  obfcur’d  from  mortal  view, 
God-like  in  power  and  felf-created  too/’  &c.  Sec. 

If  I  had  not  been  thus  anticipated,  I 
would  perhaps  have  exclaimed  with 
Virgil : 

Di,  prohibete  minas*;  Di,  talem  avertite  cafum, 

Et  placidi  fervate  Villerum - 

- Dique  Deteque  omnes* — 

To  the  altar  of  criticifm  I  come  a 
felf-created,  felf-devoted  victim. — Let 
my  work  be  immolated  on  your  facred 
altars ;  let  my  fly  be  transfixed,  impaled 
upon  the  points  of  your  fharpeft  pens  ; 
but,  if  in  any  one  inftance  I  have  found 
favour  in  your  fight,  if  I  have  brought 
one  good-humoured  fmile  upon  your 

* 

*  tarn  merit  os* 
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countenances— -‘•till  the  fullnefs  of  time, 
when  all  things  fhall  be  accomplilhed— - 
fpare — Oh !  fpare  my  name — I  alk  no 
more  J  *  *  * 

♦ 
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The  recommencement  of  this  Work 
will  depend  much  on  the  Sentence  of  the 
Critic ,  and  on  the  refult  of  a  "Tripartite 
Converfation  betwixt  the  Printer,  thePub- 
lifher ,  and  the  Author. — In  the  mean  time , 
notwithstanding  the  prefent  Interruption , 
Communications  for  this  Work  will  conti - 

i 

nue  to  be  received ;  but  fuch  as  may  re¬ 
late  more  immediately  to  the  Chemical 
and  Pbilofopbical  Subjects ,  which  form  fa 
large  a  Part  of  this  Volume ,  will  be  noticed 
in  a  feparate  Publication. 
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